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PART II. 


ARLY in 1816, Coleridge wrote to his friend at Devizes, 
offering the usual greetings and good wishes for the New 
Year, describing his literary occupations, and speculating on the 
probable fate of what, in another letter, he calls his dramatic 
enterprises. Hitherto Coleridge had made but one attempt to 
write for the theatres, but that attempt had issued, if not in a 
triumph, at least in an ovation. The success of the Remorse 
invited a renewal of his efforts. It is true that the author's 
nascent ambition had been at first discouraged by the unhand- 
some conduct of Sheridan, the brilliant genius that then pre- 
sided over the fortunes of Drury Lane. The careless wit, to 
whom the manuscript of the Remorse had been entrusted, 
not only omitted to return the document, but, as Coleridge was 
credibly informed, amused and delighted a large company with 
an audacious burlesque of the first line, presenting it as a fair 
specimen of the whole tragedy. , It appears that in the original 
copy Isidore was made to commence his soliloquy in the cavern 
with the words— 


“Drip! drip! a ceaseless sound of water-drops !’’ 


From the cave to the kitchen, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, was but a step, and Sheridan took it, turning the words 
into— 

“Drip! drip! drip! drip! There’s nothing here but dripping!” 


But if this was the only notice that Sheridan accorded the play, 
Coleridge had no reason to complain of the treatment which it 
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experienced when the theatre had fallen into other hands. In 
1812 the play was accepted. Whitbread read and admired it ; 
and Arnold, the manager, prophesied its triumphant reception. 
On the 23rd January, 1813, the Remorse was performed for 
the first time. Among the spectators was the late Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, a personal acquaintance of Coleridge, and therefore 
naturally anxious for the success of his play. The result satisfied 
him. His “Diary” reports that notwithstanding the redundancy of 
metaphysical speculation, the improbability of the action, and 
the too ornate diction, the tragedy was received with great and 
almost unmixed applause, and was announced for repetition 
without any opposing voices. Three years later, when Coleridge 
was pleasantly domiciled with Mr. Gillman, at Highgate, Re- 
morse again took possession of the stage. Lord Byron was 
then a member of the Sub-Committee of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
and it was owing principaliy to his exertions that this play was 
revived in 1816. Though without the advantage of a single new 
scene, it brought an overflowing house. For this act of theatrical 
economy, Coleridge’s biographer makes Mr. Whitbread respon- 
sible. If the imputation is well founded, the niggardly provision 
complained of must have been the consequence of an anticipative 
edict, for Mr. Whitbread died.on the 26th of July, 1815, shortly 
after Byron’s accession to theatrical office. This scenical stingi- 
ness perhaps inspired Coleridge’s sarcastic jew @esprit when, 
affecting to define “Whitbread’s Entire,” he described it as 
“Dregs halfway up and froth halfway down.” To the great 
brewer's greater colleague he seems to have been differently dis- 
posed. In consequence of the interest which Byron took in the 
success of his tragedy, Coleridge was frequently in his company. 
On one occasion, Mr. Gillman being present, Byron said, with a 
delightful frankness, “ Coleridge, there is one passage in your 
poems I have parodied fifty times, and I hope to live long enough 
to parody it five hundred.” With such graceful compliments 
we can hardly wonder that Byron made a favourable impression 
on Coleridge. From a letter, dated April 10, 1816, we borrow 
a poet’s portrait of a brother poet :— 

“Tf you had seen Lord Byron you could scarcely disbelieve 
him. So beautiful a countenance I scarcely ever saw; his teeth 
so many stationary smiles ; his eyes the open portals of the sun, 
things of light and for light ; and his forehead so ample and yet 
so flexible, passing from marble smoothness into a hundred 
wreaths and lines, and correspondent to the feelings and senti- 
ments he is uttering.” 

Previously to these interviews Coleridge had written to Lord 
Byron, apparently asking his advice or interest for the promo- 
tion of his dramatic projects. The letter which he received in 
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answer is dated Piccadilly, March 25,1815. The franked cover of 
the original, addressed to “ S. T. Coleridge, Esq., Calne, Wilts,” 
with its red postmark of half a century since stamped on the 
time-discoloured paper, is lying now before us, and it is from this 
cherished autograph of the Pilgrim of Eternity (so Shelley called , 
Byron) that we transcribe the following sentences of his reply :— 


“DeEAR Sir,—lIt will give me great pleasure to comply with 
your request, though I hope there is still taste enough left among 
us to render it almost unnecessary—sordid and interested as it 
must be admitted many of ‘the trade’ are, where circumstances 
give them an advantage. I trust you do not permit yourself to 
be depressed by the temporary partiality of what is called ‘ the 
public’ for the favourites of the moment ; all experience is against 
the permanency of such impressions. You must have lived to 
see many of them pass away, and will survive many more—I 
mean personally ; for, poetically, I would not insult you by a 
comparison. 

“If I may be permitted, I would suggest that there never 
was such an opening for tragedy. In Kean there is an actor 
worthy of expressing the thoughts of the characters which you 
have every power of embodying ; and I cannot but regret that 
the part of Ordonio was disposed of before his appearance at 
Drury Lane. We have had nothing to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Remorse for very many years, and I should 
think that the reception of that play was sufficient to encourage 
the highest hopes of author and audience. It is to be hoped 
that you are proceeding in a career which could not but be suc- 
cessful. With my best respects to Mr. Bowles, 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Your obliged and very obedient servant, 
“ BYRON.” 


The counsel thus agreeably tendered encouraged Coleridge to 
persevere in his dramatic project, if already formed, or, if not yet 
formed, suggested it to him as a congenial undertaking. Ac- 
cordingly, in a letter to Moore, October 28, 1815, Byron says, 
in his lively, off-hand way, “ You have also written to Perry, who 
intimates hope of an opera from you. Coleridge has promised a 
tragedy. Now, if you keep Perry’s word, and Coleridge keeps 
his own, Drury Lane will be set up.” Some months after this, 
Byron, at Sotheby’s instance, wrote a second letter to Coleridge, 
and it is this letter, we presume, which Coleridge, in writing to 
Dr. Brabant, describes as courteous but unsatisfactory. 

After the publication of the “ Biographia Literaria,” in which 
Coleridge wound up with a severe castigation of Maturin’s 
Bertram, a successful play, Byron, who had read the critique, 
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assures his correspondent, Mr. Murray, that there was every dis- 
position on the part of the Sub-Committee to bring forward any 
production of Coleridge’s, if only it were feasible. The play he 
offered, Byron goes on to say, though poetical, did not appear at 
all practicable, and Bertram did, and hence this long tirade. 
The drama thus characterized was certainly Zapolya, or, as Mr. 
Moore was pleased to call it, Zopolia. We rather doubt, however, 
whether the “ wonderful and beautiful performance” which Byron, 
on the 4th of November, 1815, recommended to his publisher as a 
perfectly safe investment, was the play of Zapolya, as Moore 
fancied, being inclined ourselves to identify the subject of Byron’s 
eulogy with the wild and lovely “ Christabel,” which Murray pub- 
lished not very long after. If Moore’s conjecture, however, be 
correct, and Byron read the tragedy which his friend misnames, 
and forwarded the MS. to Murray in the autumn of 1815, we 
should have independent evidence that Zapolya was not the 
play which Coleridge was completing in the middle of January, 
1816. As itis, his own description of the two playsleads to the same 
conclusion. Zapolya, we are told by Mr. Gillman, was dictated 
by Coleridge, while walking up and down, to Mr. Morgan, the 
“ disinterested” friend who shared his solitude at Calne. Re- 
jected by Mr. Kinnaird, the critic for Drury Lane, who groaned 
over its “ metaphysics,” it met with a cordial reception from the 
public as soon as it appeared in a printed form, no fewer than 
two thousand copies being sold in six weeks. Zapolya, no doubt, 
was one of the two plays on which Coleridge descants in these 
letters, and it could not be the play to which he was then 
“putting the finishing hand,” because he distinctly says that this 
last production was not the tragedy promised to Drury Lane, 
and Zapolya, we may reesonably assume, inasmuch as it was 
sent to Drury Lane, was that tragedy. What, then, has become 
of the Anonymous Play? The gestion is as difficult to answer 
as Mr. Browning’s anxious inquiry, “ What’s become of Waring ?” 
Was Coleridge dissatisfied with this youngest offspring of his in- 
vention, and did he destroy the precious casket which enshrined 
it? for the alternative that it is still in existence is improbable. 

Leaving the solution of the problem to the spiritual descendants 
of CEdipus, that “witch at a riddle,” we add only that the letter 
in which Coleridge anuounced the mysterious conjunction of a 
double dramatic star was conveyed to its destination by the ball- 

going Miss Brent, one of the “two sisters in spirit,”* to whom 
Coleridge, in November, 1817, dedicated his “ Lines on Taking 
Leave” — 

“To know, to esteem, to love, and then to part, 
Makes up life’s tale to many a feeling heart,”’ ete. 





%* Miss Mary Morgan was the other. 
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* Calne, Tuesday, Jan. 16, 1816. 


“My DEAR Sir,—I wrote to you some weeks ago, and though 
I well know that your multiplicity of avocations should preclude 
not merely the expectation, but almost the desire of hearing 
from you in return, when at least there is nothing, as in the 
present case, that required an answer, yet I have felt a little 
anxious to hear either of you or from you. And as Miss Brent 
accompanies Mr. John Merewether to the Devizes ball, I will 
not let her go without bearing from me a happy New Year and 
a succession of them, decreasing in toil and in friction of business, 
which wears us out, and Jeave* you a choice among better ways of 
preventing rust. In wishing this to you, I have included the 
best good wishes to Mrs. Brabant and the little ones. 

“T go on pretty well, and am decently industrious. Three 
acts of a play, amounting on an average to 400 lines each, all in 
verse and carefully revised, you will deem no contemptible proof. 
I only wish I could settle with my own mind the exact point of 
duty. Lord Byron has behaved very politely, but never answered 
the most important part of my letter, and this which I am now 
putting the last hand to is not the tragedy I promised to Drury 
Lane, while the present piece must depend almost for its fate, 
certainly for its success, on the talents of the actresses in an 
equal, perhaps in a greater, degree than on those of the actors, 
for there are three female characters, each perfectly distinct from 
the other, and all prominent. Now, at D. L. they have not a 
single tolerable actress, and, excepting Kean, scarcely one effec- 
tive tragic actor. IfI send it to C. G. it will either be damned 
on the first night, or have a more than ordinary run, from the 
boldness and originality of the plan. If I send it to D. L. it 
will run a still greater risk of instant failure from the technical 
criticasters, and no chance of popularity. 

“ My best respects to Mrs. B. and the Miss Hugheses, and 
believe me, my dear sir, with unfeigned and affectionate esteem, 
your obliged, “S$. T. CoLeRIDGE.” 


The following letter introduces a painful episode in Coleridge’s 
life, and announces an impending change in his external position. 
We have already intimated that Dr. Brabant had gladly afforded 
this remarkable man, who was a constitutional invalid, the benefit 
of his professional knowledge and skill. After a grateful allusion 
to the practical advantage which he had derived from his friend’s 
advice, and some tiresome medical details, interesting only to a 
physician and his patient, Coleridge proceeds to associate his 
anticipated success as a dramatist with the desired emancipation 
from a pitiable slavery, “ the fetters of which do indeed eat into 





* Query, leaving ? 
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the soul.” The slavery, so pathetically deprecated, was the 
habitual subjugation to the most seductive of tyrants—opium. 
In this place he calls the deadly drug poison. In the next letter 
he identifies it under the stronger and more emphatic name of 
THe Deatu. Mr. De Quincey has recorded that Coleridge began 
the practice of opium eating, not as a relief from bodily pains or 
nervous irritation, for his constitution was strong and excellent, 
but as a source of luxurious sensations, and insinuates that Cole- 
ridge, having tasted the enchanted cup of youthful rapture 
incident to the poetic temperament, was always wanting better 
bread than was made of wheat. Mrs. Henry Coleridge replies 
that her father never had a vigorous constitution, and cites the 
evidence of Mr. Stuart, editor of the Morning Post and part 
proprietor of the Courier, to both of which papers Coleridge had 
been a contributor, in corroboration of this statement. She further 
reminds us that it was in search of health that Coleridge visited 
Malta, and expresses the conviction that if her father “sought 
more from opium than the mere absence of pain, it was not 
luxurious sensations or the glowing phantasmagoria of passive 
dreams, but that the powerful medicine might keep down the 
agitation of his nervous system, like a strong hand grasping the 
jangling strings of some shattered lyre.” This testimony is con- 
firmed by that of Mr. Gillman, who assures us that Coleridge 
began the use of opium from bodily pain and rheumatism, and 
for the same reason continued it till he had acquired a habit too 
difficult under his own management to control. Coleridge him- 
self wrote in a pocket-book, as far back as 1804, “my sole sensu- 
ality was not to be in pain.” A memorandum, written two-and- 
twenty years later, supplies an interesting and apparently true 
account of the circumstances under which he was beguiled into a 
practice at once so fascinating and so destructive. 

“T wrote a few stanzas* three-and-twenty years ago, soon after 
my eyes had been opened to the true nature of the habit into 
which I had been ignorantly deluded by the seeming magic 
effects of opium, in the sudden removal of a supposed rheumatic 
affection, attended with swellings in my knees and palpitation of 
the heart, and pains all over me, by which I had been bedridden 
for nearly six months. Unhappily, among my neighbour’s and 
landlord's books were [sic] a large parcel of medical reviews and 
magazines. I had always a fondness (a common case, but most 
mischievous turn with reading men who are at all dyspeptic) for 
dabbling in medical writings, and in one of these 1 met [with] 
a case which I fancied very like my own, in which a cure had 
been effected by the Kendal Black Drop. In an evil hour I 





* These stanzas have not been found. See Gillman’s “ Life of Coleridge” 
for the extract. 
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procured it: it worked miracles; the swellings disappeared, the 
pains vanished ; I was all alive, and all around me being as 
ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed my triumph. I talked 
of nothing else, prescribed the newly-discovered panacea for all 
complaints, and carried a bottle about with me, not to lose any 
opportunity of administering instant relief and speedy cure to 
all complainers, stranger or friend, gentle or simple. Need I 
say that my own apparent convalescence was of no long con- 
tinuance. But what then? The remedy was at hand! Alas! 
it is with a bitter smile, a laugh of gall and bitterness, that I 
recall this period of unsuspecting delusion, and how I first became 
aware of the Maelstrom, the fatal Whirlpool, to which I was 
drawing fast when the current was already beyond my strength 
to stem.” 

It is greatly to Coleridge’s praise that, half-paralysed as he was 
by the spells of the sorcerer, he succeeded at last in reconquering 
his freedom. 

“He knew the foul enchanter, tho’ disguised, 
Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 
And yet came off.” 

Meanwhile, the lamentable practice gave rise to some disagree- 
able gossip in the quiet neighbourhood of Calne and Devizes ; 
for the tale related by Dr. Brabant to Mr. Morgan, and by Mr. 
Morgan in part communicated to Coleridge, had its origin in an 
incident connected with the fatal Nepenthes, that momentarily 
“bathes the drooping spirits in Elysium.” The apologetic expla- 
nation of the incident in the letter is a curious bit of autobio- 
graphy. 

As the result of a final determination to fortify his own feeble 
powers of resistance by invoking extraneous aid in his efforts to 
emancipate himself from this degrading slavery to the Circean 
cup, Coleridge resolved on a change 'of residence and the adop- 
tion of means for securing this aid. The project unfortunately 
menaced him with separation from his old and valued friend, Mr. 
Morgan—a separation which the poet feelingly deplored. 

Turning from the contemplation of his “ worser seif,” Coleridge 
suddenly plunges into the subject of phrenology, with special 
reference to the arguments that Dr. Brabant had adduced in his 
hearing against the pretensions of the new “science.” But 
before we go further, some words in explanation of the chemical 
metaphors, obsolete terminology, and punning rhetoric which the 
philosophical critic forces into the discussion, will not be con- 
sidered superfluous. Butter of lead, to which Coleridge irreve- 
rently compares the heavy style or slippery logic of the phrenolo- 
gist whose work he is reviewing, is, as we learn from the books, 
a hydrochlorate of that metal, and a hydrochlorate (formerly 
called a muriate) is a supposed compound of hydrochloric acid 
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and a base, and is really a chloride. Butter, in the vocabulary ot 
an exploded pharmacy, was a term applied to various butter-like 
substances—as, butter of lead, butter of antimony, or, as in 
Coleridge’s own selected instance, butter of bismuth. Bismuth, 
says Mr. Roscoe, reduced from the native to the metallic state, 
exhibits a pinkish-white colour ; it melts at 264°, and is volatilized 
at a white heat. Molten bismuth, according to Dr. Tyndall, acts 
exactly as water acts. Water contracts till it reaches a tempera- 
ture of 39° Fahr.; from 39° downwards to the freezing point the 
liquid expands. Ice, explains Dr. Arnott, floats on the surface 
of the water, defends it from cold air, and renders it a fit dwelling 
for the finny tribes until the return of the mild season. This 
important exception, he continues, to a general law of nature, 
“many regard with delight as one of the clearest instances of 
Providential interference.” Now, if water had a monopoly of 
this.supposed teleological privilege, the wonderful property in 
question might have been construed as “an irresistible proof of 
design unique of its kind, suggestive of pure benevolence ;” but 
no sooner do we make this hypothetical concession, than Dr. 
Tyndall comes, like a killing frost, to nip the tender leaves of 
hope, invalidating the argument by showing that the case is not 
an isolated one. In fact, bismuth, in which there are no finny 
tribes, behaves exactly in the same way as water, and so anni- 
hilates at once this pretty argument de finibus and the amiable 
enthusiasm of Dr. Arnott’s delighted philosophers. Badly, how- 
ever, as bismuth may behave, it hardly deserved the penal 
coercion of the abominable punster, who, taking a mean revenge 
on Spurzheim’s phrenological jargon, tortures its innocent name 
into the English twy-mouthed, and the Latin bilingwis, and then 
slips in the synonym ore duplici preditus to furnish the desired 
counterpart to the “duplicity of organ” which follows. Plattner’s 
Anthropology, to which Coleridge refers in the context, has for 
its complete German title, Anthropologie fir Aerzte und Welt- 
weise. The first edition of the work was published at Leipzig, in 
two volumes, in 1772-1773. Plattner’s Latin style is said to be 
admirable. His philosophical and physiological lectures won 
him a splendid reputation. Sir William Hamilton attested his 
merit when he recognised in him a man no less celebrated as an 
acute philosopher than a learned physician and an elegant 
scholar ; and Mr. Mill has cited Plattner’s instructive representa- 
tion of the perceptions and feelings of a person blind from birth 
in support of his own and Mr. Bain’s doctrine that our idea of 
extension is due to a particular mode of discriminative sensibility 
in the muscular sense. Plattner died in 1813. There are two 
other savants whom Coleridge signalizes—Morgagni and Lieu- 
taud. The latter is not discoverable in any of our literary 
guide-books, but of Giovanni Battista Morgagui we are enabled 
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to state that he was born at Forli, 25th February, 1682, practised 
medicine in his native town till his twenty-ninth year, and then, 
accepting a professorship in Padua, resided there till his death, 
on 5th December, 177). To the initiated, Morgagni is known as 
the founder of pathological anatomy. His works were published 
at Vienna in and after 1765, in five folio volumes. Probably 
the one which Coleridge wished to consult is that which bears the 
title, De Legibus et Causis morborum per anatomen indagatis. 

Coleridge, it will be seen, not only attacks Dr. Bayley for his 
phrenological heresy, but for favouring the hypothesis of 
equivocal generation, or, at least, of absimilar generation—that 
is, reproduction of a specific individual from an organic part of 
a diverse individual without impregnation. A passage from Dr. 
Carpenter’s “ Manual of Physiology”* may serve to illustrate, if 
not to confirm, Coleridge’s view of absimilar generation. 


Among many of the lower animals, a multiplication of individuals 
takes place by a process that closely resembles the budding of plants: 
this must be regarded, not as a proper act of generation, but as a 
modification of the ordinary nutritive process. .... Although the 
buds thus produced and separated are usually developed into the 
likeness of the parent stock, yet this is sometimes not the case, the 
stock possessing one form and the bud another, which may be quite 
different; as when certain fixed composite zoophytes bud off free- 
moving solitary Meduse, these last depositing ova from which the 
zoophyte type is regenerated. When, however, this phenomenon, to 
which the name of “altenation of generations” has been given 
(erroneously, in the author’s opinion), is carefully examined, it is 
found that the bud thus detached is really the generative apparatus of 
the parent stock, furnished, it may be, with nutritive and locomotive 
organs of its own, and that neither can be regarded as a complete 
organism without the other. 

As instances of this reciprocal integration, the free-moving, 
solitary Meduse, and the aggregate Salpx, are cited by Dr. 
Carpenter. Whatever may be thought of Coleridge’s view of the 
doctrine of absimilar generation, his rejection of that of spon- 
taneous generation is victoriously justified by recent research. 
The experiments of M. Pasteur, the opponent of M. Pouchet, a 
professor at Rouen, who thought there was a truth in the doctrine, 
prove, says Mr. Huxley, in the most conclusive manner, “ that 
all the appearances of spontaneous generation arose from nothing 
more than the germs of organisms which were constantly floating 
in the air.” 

After this scientific “ prattle,” as he apologetically calls it, 
Coleridge terminates his letter with a sentence from St. Augustine, 





* P. 471, 2nd edition. 
Since this sentence was written the germ controversy has been revived. 
See the letters of Dr. Bastian and Dr. Tyndall in the Times. 
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who, by the way, seems to have been pretty much of M. Pouchet’s 
opinion on this no longer debateable subject.* The import of 
the quotation is, that however long and tedious the letter might 
really be, it would not be so regarded by the friend to whom it 
was addressed, since that friend was never better pleased than 
when he received the page on which his correspondent’s garru- 
lous effusions were inscribed. “Lord! gie us a gude conceit 0’ 
oursels,” was the prayer of the bonny Scot, who might, perhaps, 
have been met with the obvious criticism that he did not seem 
so very deficient in the commodity for which he was petitioning. 
To anticipate a similar objection on the part of his friend at 
Devizes, Coleridge comments on the text supplied by Augustine : 
“Whatever this quotation wants in self-flattery I attribute to 
your kindness.” 
“ Calne. 

“My DEAR Sir,—By following your plan, as far as the nature 
of my circumstances permits, I am as well if not better than I 
have been for some years. In one thing only I have ventured 
to make an alteration. * ™ " 

“Should I have such success in my dramatic enterprises as to 
be able to say, ‘for six months to come I am not under the ne- 
cessity of doing anything, I have strong hopes that I should 
emancipate myself altogether from the most pitiable slavery, the 
fetters of which do indeed eat into the soul. In my present cir- 
cumstances, and under the disquieting uncertainty in which Iam 
concerning my place of residence for the ensuing years, all I can 
do is to be quite regular, and never to exceed the smallest dose 
of Poison that will suffice to keep me tranquil and capable of 
literary labour. What I refer to in this last sentence I would 
rather say than write to you. Therefore, be so good as to take 
no notice of it. It will be a sore heart-wasting to me to part 
from Mr. Morgan, for never was there a man of stricter integrity 
or higher honour, nor have I, nor can I have, a more faithful, 
zealous, and disinterested friend. 

“Before I had given up the thought of accompanying Mr. Money 
to All-Cannings, Morgan thought it advisable, if not necessary, 
to communicate to me part of what you had told him. Need I 
say it only strengthened my esteem and gratitude towards you? 
But a plain statement of the facts will prove to you that even 
the Devil may be painted too black. The worse parts of the 
charge were that I had been, in the first place, imprudent 
enough, and in the second place, gross and indelicate enough, to 
send out a gentleman’s servant in his own house to a public- 
house for a bottle of brandy. What is the fact? I was taken 





* “ De Civitate Dei,” Lib, xvi. cap. iii. 
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ill at Mr. Money’s, and unluckily had no laudanum with me. 
I desired Mr. Money’s servant to procure a lad for me to take a 
letter into Calne. He did, and procured a boy, the son of one 
of the labouring masons then at work. Him I despatched with 
a letter to Mr. Bishop, our Calne druggist, in which I desired 
Mr. Bishop to put up two ounces of laudanum, two ounces of 
tincture of rhubarb, and half an ounce of tincture of cardamoms, 
in and with a half-pint flat bottle of British gin, to wrap each 
and all in tow, and making up the parcel in brown paper, and 
sealing it, to send it by the bearer directed to me, and with the 
word medicine at the corner. This was accordingly done. I 
suppose that I carelessly left the bottle, and that this and my 
desiring to have a tumbler and some hot water, furnished the 
grounds for the present shape of this precious anecdote. 


“One nectar drop from Truth’s own shop will flavour a whole 
butt of slander.’ 


“To turn from what is always wearisome to me, and on these 
subjects disgusting, namely, writing concerning my worser-self, 
I had read Spurzheim’s book and Bayley’s ‘ Morbid Anatomy.’ 
The former is below criticism. Of Gall’s anatomical discoveries, 
of course I can be no judge; but even of these so-called dis- 
coveries I can show at least one-half stated either as truths or 
as absurdities, in one single chapter of Plattner’s ‘ Anthropology,’ 
a work published twenty years before Gall had been exhaled 
from the Boeotian swamp of Vienna. Of the rest I have two 
grounds for wonderment: the first, that it should have been 
extolled by Dr. Parry ; and second, that a book so stupendously 
absurd should be so dull. It is mere butter of lead. Let the 
twy-mouthed English-Greek terminal jargon stand for the 

ismuth (by an allowable, at least, appropriate derivation as 
correspondent to Arcarouoe, bilinguis, or ore duplici preditus), 
the beggarly glitter of his facts and analogies for the tin-foil ; 
only the lead needs no explanation. His answer to your objection 
rests on the assertion of the duplicity of every organ, analogous 
to two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, two arms, &c. &c. &e. 
And the cases of Hydrocephalus he explains by asserting that in 
these instances the brain is only expanded, not disorganized ; 
and this Dr. Bayley, in his last edition of his ‘M. A.,’ has con- 
descended to borrow. Of the latter work I guess your opinion 
is that it does not contain much; but, perhaps, almost all that 
can be relied upon. But I should like, if I had time, to examine 
Morgagni and Lieutaud for myself. It is more certain that Dr. 
Bayley favours the hypothesis if not of equivocal, yet of absimilar 
generation or reproduction ofa specificindividual from an organic 
part of a diverse individual without impregnation, by deranged 
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action or metastasis of function. His facts are—l. Worms in 
animals, appropriate to each animal and incapable of living else- 
where. 2. Hydatids, at least those of the liver and the ovarium, 
whose vitality he supposes proved by the undoubted vitality of 
the mouth and neck hydatids in the heads of sheep. 3. By the 
cyst of hair and fangless teeth, &c. 

“The last appears to me a perilously narrow basement for so 
gigantic a column, that swells too as it rises; and in the two 
former I can see neither plausibility nor common logic. How 
many scores of germs would have been actualized if no putrefac- 
tion had ever furnished the requisite nidus? Why should not 
nature have made vermin to live within other animals as well as 
on their skin? I doubt not if any new arrangement of edible or 
calorific matter were to take place, germs pre-exist, who would 
be the Adams and Eves of the new Paradise. And as to the 
cysts it is not a case in point ; for the question is not what meta- 
morphosis life may be capable of effecting in the compounds 
subject to its action, but the possibility of an organic living whole 
by the single deranged energy of a component part of an animal 
utterly érepo yevoc. 

“Excuse both my scrawl and my prattle. I wish I had you 
here to read an act to you of a play Ihave just finished. Affec- 
tionate respects to Mrs. B., and love to Rufa and her brother. 

“ Your obliged friend, 
“S. T. CoLERIDGE. 


“P.S.—‘ Ultra solitum modum usque in tedium hane epistolam 
peregi, sed non apud te, cui nulla est pagina gratior, quam qua 
me loquaciorem apportat tibi’.—Augustini, Epist. 72. 

“ Whatever this quotation wants in self-flattery I attribute to 
your kindness.” 

The next letter is a short one. It is a kind of postscript to 
the preceding ; a sort of after-thought, supplementing his former 
bill of health. The asterisks imply no intentional omission, 
but are designed to represent an excision from the original 
letter, a few lines having been removed, perhaps as a memorial, 
for an autograph collector. 

TO THE SAME. 

“My DEAR Sir,—I do not know that I can add anything to 
my yesterday’s communication, except that for some years before 
I began to take the Death I was subject to faintness and sinking 
in the stomach, and to very weak bowels, so that any mental 
agitation, any domestic dispute, would, like a flash of lightning, 
shoot through my bowels and bring on a temporary diarrhoea. 
But I shall, I trust, see you at Mr. Methuen’s on Friday or 
Thursday, according as the weather may be. I am set down to 
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work again, and in tolerable good spirits. I thank you for the 
pheasant. It is a rose-leaf floating on a full cup, but * bd 
* * # * * 
‘My respectful regards to Mrs. Brabant, and love to William 
and Rufa. Mrs. Morgan’s compliments.” 


With the return of the spring Coleridge proceeded to carry 
into effect his scheme for the change of residence, which was a 
necessary preliminary to the conduct of that great moral struggle 
on which he had resolved to enter. “Coleridge,” saidsome sarcastic 
contemporary, “is a good man, a very good man, but somehow 
as soon as a duty presents itself in a practical way, he cannot do 
it.” At this critical juncture, however, the poet belied the not very 
flattering testimony volunteered to his character. The adventi- 
tious aid that he determined to invite to supplement his own 
feeble volition was procured for him by Dr. Joseph Adams, of 
whose kind offices he had availed himself. On the 9th of April, 
1816, Dr. Adams wrote to Mr. Gillman, of Highgate, stating 
that a very learned but in one respect unfortunate gentleman 
had made a singular application to him. The misfortune, Dr. 
Adams then explains, lay in the habit he had formed during 
several years of taking large quantities of opium, and in his 
inability to discontinue the deadly drug. Anxious at last to 
overcome this evil habit, he proposed to submit himself to any 
regimen, however severe. “ With this view,” resumes the benevo- 
lent physician, “he wishes to fix himself in the house of some 
medical gentleman who will have courage to refuse him any 
laudanum, and under whose assistance, should he be the worse 
for it, he may be relieved. As he is desirous of retirement and 
a garden, I could think of no one so readily as yourself. Be so 
good as to inform me whether such a proposal is absolutely 
inconsistent with your family arrangements.” 

On the receipt of this letter Mr. Gillman, though indisposed 
to assume this fresh responsibility, determined to confer with 
Dr. Adams. The conference was by no means re-encouraging. 
The frightful consequences which the discontinuance of the cus- 
tomary stimulant might involve, had been announced by eminent 
physicians to the patient himself, as Mr. Gillman now learned 
from Dr. Adams, and the independent experience of both 
gentlemen led them to regard the proposed experiment as 
replete with danger. It was finally agreed, however, that Dr. 
Adams should drive Coleridge to Highgate the following evening. 
On the following evening, accordingly, Coleridge presented him- 
self to his new ally. He was alone. His air, his appearance, 
his conversation fascinated his listeners, for an accomplished 
gentleman happened to be in the room when Coleridge was 
announced, though fancying, from something he saw in Mr. Gill- 
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man’s manner, that an “old friend” had arrived, he retired as 
soon as courtesy would permit. The next evening the enchanter 
came again. He now detailed his unhappy history, “ repeating 
some exquisite but desponding lines of his own.” Like the 
wedding guest under the glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner, Mr. 
Gillman stood spellbound under the talismanic influence of this 
eloquent voyager on “a wide, wide sea.” He had previously 
had no intention of receiving an inmate into his house, but now 
“he listened like a three years’ child,” and in the end “the 
Mariner liad his will.” Mr. Gillman was the saint that took pity 
on “his soul in agony.” Shortly after this interview Coleridge 
wrote to the friend whose assistance he had thus happily secured, 
proposing to commence his residence at Highgate on the following 
Monday. The letter in which he makes this intimation is dated 
April 13, 1816, but the brackets enclosing the date seem in- 
tended to indicate that it was filled in by the editor. On the 
evening appointed—it was a Monday evening—Coleridge entered 
the house which was to afford him shelter for the remaining 
years of life. In his hand he brought the proof sheets of 
“ Christabel,” which was now for the first time printed. Eighteen 
years had elapsed since the completion of the opening canto and 
its publication at this time by Murray. This glorious fragment 
consists of two parts, one of which was written at Stowey, in 
Somersetshire, and the other at Keswick, in Cumberland, in 
1800. Lamb, enraptured with the witching beauty of the 
earlier lay, disbelieved in the possibility of an adequate con- 
tinuation. “I was very angry with Coleridge,” said he to Mr. 
Gillman, soon after the poet’s death, “when I first heard that he 
had written a second canto, and that he intended to finish it ; 
but when I heard the beautiful apostrophe to the two friends it 
calmed me.” Coleridge asserted that he had always had in his 
mind the plan of the poem as a finished whole ; but in Crabb 
Robinson’s “ Diary” Wordsworth declares that in this Coleridge 
deceived himself as well as some of his friends. On the other 
hand, Mr. Gillman, who appears to have had too little invention 
to draw upon his imagination for his facts, assures us that the 
following relation was to have occupied a third and fourth canto, 
and to have closed the tale. Believing it fairly to represent the 
intended completion of the poet himself, we gladly transfer it to 


our own pages. 

Over the mountains the bard, as directed by Sir Leoline, “hastes” 
with his disciples; but in consequence of one of those inundations 
supposed to be common to this country, the spot only where the 
castle once stood is discovered, the edifice itself being washed away. 
He determines to return. Geraldine being acquainted with all that is 
passing, like the weird sisters in Macbeth, vanishes. Reappearing, 
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however, she waits the return of the bard, exciting in the meantime 
by her wily arts all the anger she could rouse in the Baron’s breast, as 
well as that jealousy of which he is described to have been susceptible. 
The old bard and the youth at length arrive, and therefore she can no 
longer personate the character of Geraldine, the daughter of Lord 
Roland de Vaux, but changes her appearance to that of the accepted, 
though absent, lover of Christabel. Next ensues a courtship most 
distressing to Christabel, who feels—she knows not why—great 
disgust for her once-favoured knight. This coldness is very painful to 
the Baron, who has no more conception than herself of the super- 
natural transformation. She at last yields to her father’s entreaties, 
and consents to approach the altar with this hated suitor. The real 
lover returning enters at this moment, and produces the ring which 
she had once given him in sign of her betrothment. Thus defeated, 
the supernatural being Geraldine disappears. As predicted, the castle 
bell tolls, the mother’s voice is heard, and, to the exceeding great joy 
of the parties, the rightful marriage takes place, after which follows a 
reconciliation and explanation between the father and the daughter. 


While Coleridge was printing and reciting “Christabel” in the 
blossoming bowers of Highgate, he was deriving benefit from 
the enforcement of the severe regimen which he had had the 
courage to adopt. About three months after his arrival at the 
“ Dodona Oakgrove,” he was reported by Mr. Crabb Robinson to 
have already profited by abstinence from the witch’s cup. “I 
never saw him look so well,” said the visitor; “his talk was 
sensible, though less eloquent and vehement than usual.” Cole- 
ridge’s “ pure anticipated cognitions” of Schelling’s philosophy 
are well known; but we are indebted to Mr. Robinson for the 
information that he advanced pretensions that make him a co- 
rival of Goethe. He discovered the theory of colours many years 
before the great German poet, and would have reduced it to form 
had not Southey diverted his attention to poetry! Southey could 
hardly have done a wiser thing. 

This boast of prior “emancipation from the Newtonian Spec- 
trum” was made on July 13. No further trace of Coleridge is 
discoverable till September 21, when a letter of that date shows 
us that during an interval of immoderate literary labour the 
Devil's Elixir had regained a temporary ascendancy. The lay 
sermon which he had undertaken to write at the request of the 
house of Gale and Rest Fenner had for its occasion one of those 
periodical distresses which visit this country once in every nine 
years, and which was punctual to its engagement in the spring 
and summer of 1816. The first of the two lay sermons, addressed 
to the higher and middle classes of society, was entitled, “ The 
Statesman’s Manual; or, The Bible the Best Guide to Political 
Skill and Foresight.” The necessity for rapid execution, the 
futility of the efforts made to gain time, the exhaustion con- 
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sequent on overwork, the recourse to The Death—first as a 
narcotic, and then as a stimulant—the distress in which valued 
friends were involved ; the calumny of which he was himself the 
object ; the alarming illness of a lady in whom he had a family 
interest, and the harassing effect of a painful interview with the 
sufferer, terminated in a complete prostration of body and mind 
alike. Flying, as soon as he could gather strength to fly, from 
these scenes of agitation and sorrow, Coleridge, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, took refuge in a small cottage at Muddi- 
ford, near Christchurch, on the Hampshire coast. To aggravate 
his misery Coleridge received, about this time, an unkind and 
even an angry letter from his old Wiltshire friend. The imme- 
diate occasion that prompted the serious impeachment conveyed 
in that letter cannot now be ascertained, but from Coleridge’s 
half-sorrowful, half-indignant remonstrance, interpreted by such 
general knowledge as we possess, we are disposed to refer it to 
the singular mental attitude which the poet assumed in his treat- 
ment of the Theological Problem. In an eulogistic estimate of 
the intellectual services of this memorable man, Mr. J. S. Mill 
observes that Coleridge’s great object was to bring into harmony 
religion and philosophy, and believing that there is little pros- 
pect at present that philosophy wili take the place of religion, or 
that any philosophy will be speedily received in this country 
unless supposed not only to be consistent with, but even to yield 
collateral support to Christianity, the friendly critic gives a cor- 
dial welcome to Coleridge’s attempt at reconciliation. That such 
an attempt may be honestly made, it requires little generosity 
even in an opponent to concede; but that the expedient usually re- 
sorted to, in order to attain this end, the adoption of a non-natural 
sense, the pre-determination to find in old records the results of 
modern scientific investigation, is calculated to generate a theo- 
logical casuistry which ends in a more or less conscious insin- 
cerity, is a complementary proposition the truth of which must 
also be conceded. There was not only a dreamy mysticism, but 
an amiable mystification about Coleridge. “Coleridge,” said 
Lamb, “has the art of making the unintelligible appear intelli- 
gible.” Leigh Hunt pictures him persuading a Deist that he 
was a Christian, and an Atheist that he believed in God; and 
Mr. Carlyle expatiates on the beautiful Coleridgean paradox,* 
that while “ Atheistic philosophy was true on its side,and Hume 
and Voltaire could on their own ground speak irrefragably for 
themselves against any Church,” the Christian dogma was also 
true, the dead Church being capable of revivification into “ pris- 
tine florid vigour” by the elevation of all alike into a “higher 





* See the admirable chapter on Coleridge, in Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling.” 
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sphere of argument,” an end easily attained “by attending to 
the reason of man and duly chaining up the understanding of 
man.” This was evidently a theory for only elect souls. Any 
such “subtlest hocus-pocus of reason versus understanding’ would 
have seemed to Dr. Brabant, as to Mr. Carlyle, “high treason 
against the truth ;” and if an exaggerated report of particular 
applications of this ingenious method of reconciling contradic- 
tions had reached Coleridge’s uncoinpromising and unimaginative 
friend at Devizes, he would in all likelihood have stigmatized 
as hypocrisy, if not the attempt itself, at least the insincerities 
almost inseparable from its practical evolution, and from the 
courtly accommodations into which a sympathetic harmonizing 
nature like that of Coleridge would involuntarily glide. Perhaps 
it was harsh to apply such an ugly word to an occasional mis- 
carriage of a reconciling criticism. In marking the distinction 
between “ the precious truth or prefigurement of truth which lay 
in Coleridge’s pious, ever-labouring, subtle mind, and the fatal 
delusion which was there too,” Mr. Carlyle has more charitably 
a agg the unconscious insincerity of the philosophical theo- 
ogian, 

" ** Muddiford, Christchurch, Hampshire, 

21st September, 1816. 

“DEAR Sin,—The uppermost thought in reading your letter 
was that of the pain you would suffer when you learnt the truth, 
It was but yesterday that I read your angry letter, not a single 
paper or message having been brought to me from the very day 
I received your short note. I am so weak and low, I am obliged 
to narrate with broken conciseness, I had been solicited by the 
house of Gale and Fenner, whom I had conceived at least to 
have felt kindly towards me—no small merit in an age of atro- 
cious calumny—to give them a small tract on the present dis- 
tresses, in the form of a lay sermon; but it was to be done 
immediately. I undertook it—money I was to have none, but 
as a mark of respect; and assuredly I never conceived the 
promise interpretable otherwise than as conditional—viz., that I 
would do my utmost. My only fault was, that thinking too 
much of what I had often done and too little of my then strength, 
I suffered it to be advertised. Then began the spell; the stimu- 
lant was aggravated into a narcotic. I laboured from morning 
to night, and found myself writing a volume, not a tract of a 
single sheet. I erased, and having worked from nine till five on 
the one day, I sat up the whole night and continued writing and 
erasing. The consequence was almost immediate, and I soon 
found I had to deal with persons incapable of understanding the 
circumstances, though Mr. Gillman waited upon them as my 
medical attendant. A few days came in the fulfilment (sic) of 
[Vol. XCIV. No, CLXXXV.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXVIII. No. I. C 
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what I had indeed long anticipated; but yet in that mood of 
nerves and thought was not the more prepared for the blow. Spite 
of your unkind letter, I cannot but write to you asa Friend : in one 
word, therefore, and to your own eye alone—I mean the A.B.’s 
circumstances. The man who was their agent or employé was 
(as it was scarce possible to be otherwise) a sort of a rascal—in 
my opinion, as rascals go, a venial one. And on me, unable to 
support myself and the object of the cruellest calumnies, which 
however I deserved from the mental cowardice that has ever 
made me the Slave of the present Distress before my eyes—on 
me alone to any effective purpose.* * * but the detail is not for 
a letter. <A third thing: a sister of , the only one of the 
brood that I had any regard for, and who deserved it; whom 
the fine ladies at Keswick had left as a laborious mantua-maker 
in London, after having tantalized her with a year’s intercourse 
with Sirs, Lords, and Dukes at Keswick, with a broken consti- 
tution, because a broken heart, had neglected a catarrh, the air- 
vessels of the lungs became mechanically obstructed with mercury 
—in short, the people of the house had heard her talk of me, 
and sent up to beg that I would come instantly, for that she was 
dying; and that in the interval of her convulsions she had 
uttered my name repeatedly. I took a carriage at nine o'clock 
at night, and found Dr. —— with her, who had given her over : 
her pulse, however, made me suspect that the doctor meant to 
have the honour of a miracle. Dreadful, however, was her state, 
as you must well know, who have seen, doubtless, many cases of 
aggravated spasmodic catarrh. After twelve hours, expectoration 
was produced, and she was able to express her wishes to a female 
friend, and when I left her there were avowed hopes of her 
recovery. This was my last effort. On my return to Highgate, 
I sunk into complete outward nothingness. I could think as 
before, my inward mind seemed the same; but even to take a 
pen in my hand—nay, the postman’s knock—brought the big 
drops not only on my forehead, but all over my head and chest, 
and I longed for Death with an intensity that I have never seen 
expressed but in the Book of Job. 

“T can write no more. If I was to live, an absolute seclusion 
became necessary. I left Highgate, and am now in a small 
cottage at the seashore, but I shall move as soon as I have 
strength and can command resources enough to procure a horse, 
and mean to spend a month in travelling about ten or fifteen 
miles a day. 

“T attempted to dictate a something that is coming out; what 
you will think of it I cannot conjecture, for I was not able even 
to look over the copy. It is entitled, ‘The Bible, considered as 
containing the Elements of Political Wisdom and Foresight.’ 
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Of the confluent distresses that have rushed upon me I have 
here mentioned the most predominant, only the immediate 
causes; there have been many more. Oh, Brabant! indeed, 
indeed you ought not to have suspected my heart. If I had had 
less I could very easily have appeared to have bad more, and 
what motive, in the name of God, could you imagine acting to 
turn me into a hypocrite? But oh, it is not in my nature to feel 
resentment. Grief swallows it up when the indifference of 
sickness and despondency does not preclude it. I must par- 
ticularly request you not to mention to any one my address. I 
shall not be here, I hope, above a week, unless I should be, as 
I still fervently wish, here underground. What I ever have 
thought and felt respecting you and yours I have never ceased 
to think and feel. 
“God bless you and Mrs. B., and your dear children, and 
“ 


“Mr. Gillman came down with me and Mrs. G. against my 
will, for it is not medical skill that can restore me.” 


The gracious magnanimity of the outraged philosopher did 
not permit him to resent the explosive rhetoric of his indignant 
correspondent. The last letter in our collection still testifies to 
the continuance on his part of the old esteem and attachment. 

The difficulty in prose composition of which Coleridge com- 
plains in an ensuing sentence becomes intelligible when we recall 
his affluent but laborious style. Often rhythmical, sometimes 
emphatic, occasionally rich with striking felicities of language or 
splendid with an illuminating rhetoric, it is yet painfully elabo- 
rated, and somewhat deficient in sweet natural grace and spon- 
taneous ebullience. The only wonder is that with his “ threefold 
ordonnance of Sound, of Image, and of Logic,” and his gram- 
matical double decalogue or “ bis-decalogue” ever before him, 
the spontaneous activities necessary to successful composition 
were not terrified into hopeless asphyxia! Quite in keeping 
with his pedantic apparatus is the term “ Evoluta,” which he 
confers on the essays thus tediously constructed. The particular 
evolutum which the author commends for its style was probably 
the first of the projected Lay Sermons, two of which in due time 
appeared. The third, intended for the benefit of the Lower 
Classes, like the grand book on the Logos,* with which, according 
to Carlyle, Coleridge proposed “to bridge the chasm for us” 
between the Credible and Incredible, remains in the voluminous 
catalogue of his unwritten works. The primary Evolutum, or 
first Lay Sermon, was noticed in the Edinburgh Review, before 





* See Carlyle’s “Sterling.” 
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its publication, towards the close of the year 1816. This antici- 
pative critique, dictated, Coleridge affirms, by an avowed and 
exclusive malignity, was attributed, apparently on good grounds, 
to the vigorous pen of his old associate, William Hazlitt. One 
of the editors of the Biographia Literaria calls it a portrait 
scrawled in the dark. The essay on Coleridge, separately pub- 
lished by Hazlitt, is characterized by the same writer as a minute 
study of life curiously distorted in every part, and with every 
distortion enormously magnified. To produce such a full-length 
likeness of Coleridge, with a certain sham-truth of colour, was an 
achievement facilitated by personal and intellectual precedent 
afforded by Coleridge himself. Thus Coleridge, an anti-utilitarian 
moralist, had expressed his opposition to an ideal fabric of 
general consequences ; a Jacobin in early life, he had abandoned 
Jacobinism and inveighed against the rights of man as meta- 
political delusions; an Unitarian when Mr. Hazlitt heard his 
voice rise from the pulpit of a Shrewsbury meeting-house like a 
steam of rich distilled perfumes, he had reasoned himself into a 
belief in the Triune God; and yet he had been heard to say, 
“ Were I not a Christian, I should be an Atheist with Spinoza, 
resting my only hope on the gradual, and certain because 
gradual, progression of the species, and this, though negative 
Atheism, 1s, next to Christianity, the purest spirit of humanity.” 
With such or similar materials to turn to account, it is not 
wonderful that an unscrupulous critic could produce the plausible 
caricature in the Political Essays in which Coleridge is repre- 
sented as an author who “considers a belief in God as a very 
subordinate question to the worship of the three Persons of the 
Trinity ; who makes the essence of devotion to consist in 
Atheism, the perfection of morality in a total disregard of con- 
sequences; and who defines Jacobinism to be an abstract 
attachment to liberty, truth, and justice, and finding that this 
principle has been abused and carried to excess, argues that 
anti-Jacobinism, or the abstract principles of despotism, super- 
stition, and oppression are the safe, sure, and undeniable remedy 
for the former, and the only means of restoring liberty, truth, 
and justice in the world.” In the review of “ Christabel,” political 
alienation or personal antipathy misled Hazlitt still more de- 
plorably. He declared that there was not a ray of genius in the 
poem, not a gleam of fancy or feeling, nothing to admire but the 
description of the quarrel between the friends. This is Hazlitt’s 


judgment of a poem which had haunted Scott with its melody 


and delighted Byron with its beauty and originality; a poem 
which Leigh Hunt praises for perfect sentiment of music and 
creative excellence, ranking the witch in “Christabel” with the 
kindred productions of Shakespeare’s genius. 
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Mr. Hazlitt’s critical blindness has been attributed to political 
prepossession. Coleridge, in the letter, ascribes his animosity to 
an unworthy impatience of the obligations under which a signal 
good service of his own had placed the splenetic reviewer. Can 
“ whispering tongues have poisoned truth” when they breathed 
into the poet’s ear the malignant words which he cites as Hazlitt’s 
own utterance: “Damn him! I hate him, for I am under obli- 
gations tohim.” This ferocious attack of Hazlitt was the subject 
of general discussion at the time. Mr. Crabb Robinson talked 
the matter over with Lamb, who thought it fair enough between 
the parties. Lamb, it seems, was not averse to hard hits, but, 
always on the side of the Charities, he generously said of Hazlitt, 
whose acquaintance, like Ooleridge, he eventually dropped, 
“ Hazlitt does bad actions without being a bad man.” Deploring 
his critic’s ingratitude, Coleridge refers in his letter to the poem 
in which Catullus before him had grieved over some similar 
shortcoming. The same allusion is repeated at the close of the 
Biographia Literaria, where the lines are quoted in full ;* and 
in the postscript of the present letter he recalls some words of 
the poem as he sighs over the ingratitude of his old master in 
poetry, Lisle Bowles— 

“ Desine de quoquam quicquam bene velle mereri, 
Aut aliquem fieri posse putare pium. 
Omnia sunt ingrata: nihil fecisse benigne est : 
Immo etiam tzdet, tedet obestque magis ; 
Ut mihi, quem nemo gravius nec acerbius urget 
Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit.”’ 
“Thursday, 5th December, 1816. 


“ My DEAR Sir,—Be assured that I both love and honour you, 
and as my esteem and even personal attachment were not the 
creatures of time, so neither are they its dependents. I work 
hard not only for myself, but (as it happened, though at an 
unfortunate period) for others, and day after day I am at it from 





* We have given the verses as cited by Coleridge, but in the copies of 
Catullus accessible to us the fourth line runs, “ Immo etiam tedet statque 
magisque magis.” The meaning of the lines, it is hoped, is reflected with 
sufficient fidelity in the following version :— 

‘For no kind deed from any man again 
Hope kindness back or common piety : 
The world’s an ingrate! All kind service done 
It counts for nothing. Nay, it counts for worse,— 
For weariness and hurt, that, more and more, 
Wearies and hurts. Such fortune now is mine, 
For uone with keener hate or heavier hand 
Besieges me, than he that yesterday 
Saw his one friend, his one sole friend in me.” 
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between nine and ten to four before dinner, and from seven to 
twelve, nay one afterwards, ever since I returned from the sea. 
side, and yet every year I compose more slowly and with greater 
effort, not from any decrease in the stream of my thoughts, for 
the contrary is the case, but from the increasing difficulty of 
satisfying myself, and the increasing self-teasing when I let a 
sentence go off that I know to be faulty. One of the Evoluta I 
hereby entreat your acceptance of. In point of style, I believe 
it to be greatly superior to any of my former compositions. 

“Mr. Gillman, who has written and published a very sensible 
tract on ‘ Hydrophobia’ (a prize essay), observed a few days ago, 
that till the hour he had been occasionally my amanuensis he 
had not the remotest conception of what, how great, and (almost) 
how endless the difficulties are of composing, when the writer 
understands and binds himself down to attend to the threefold 
ordonnance of Sound, of Image, and of Logic. Wherever I cor- 
rected a sentence I described the fault for which it was corrected, 
generalizing it, and then designating it with a Greek letter. I 
looked into half a dozen modern books, and looking here and 
there for instances of faults, which from habit I could not fall into 
myself, I designated them likewise till I had a tolerably complete 
catalogue—a sort of bis-decalogue of breaches of the intellectual 
commandments. I then took the first pamphlet, a medical 
review, which came into the house after that time, and, without 
the least hypercriticism, in the course of fifty pages, I had written 
the whole Greek alphabet five times over, and on the supposition 
that by endless watchfulness and wearisome revisals, I had avoided 
all these, and how little probable this, the corrections made in 
your copy, as the last clearing, wil! show you, and I doubt not that 
you would enable me to return from the field with another sheaf 
under my arm; but supposing a more complete success, yet to 
what end? Lord Nelson might, I fear, have counted on his 
remaining fingers all the readers that would thank me for any 
toil or be aware of it. The man who has so grossly calumniated 
me in the Examiner and in the Edinburgh Review isa William 
Hazlitt—one who owes to me more than to his own parents. 
His reason I give in his own words. ‘Damn him! I hate him, 
for I am under obligations to him.’ When he was reproached 
for writing against his own convictions, and reminded that he 
had repeatedly declared the ‘ Christabel’ the first poem in the lan- 
guage of its size, he replied, ‘I grumbled part to myself while I 
was writing, but nothing stings a man so much as making people 
believe lies of him.’ You would scarcely think it possible that a 
monster could exist who boasted of guilt and avowed his predi- 
lection for it. All good I had done him of every kind, and never 
ceased to do so. The only wrong I have done him has been to 
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decline his aequaiatance. Thank God! I feel these things more 
philosophically than Catullus did. Turn to that affecting over- 
flow of his mind, his LX XT.‘ In Ingratium,’ in the last but five or 
six pages of his works. How I feel you may see page xxi. of the 
appendix to my Sermon. Next week I expect the two other Lay 
Sermons to come out—to the middle and labouring classes. My 
Biographical Sketches so long printed will then be published, and 
I proceed to republish ‘The Friend, but as a complete Rifaci- 
mento. 

“ The sea-air did me good, and the benefit would have been far 
greater if I could have added leisure. But I literally have not 
time to enter into particulars concerning my health. I will do 
this when I send the other Lay Sermons. 

“Pray make my most affectionate respects to Mrs. Brabant, 
and my kind remembrances to her sister, and with love to her 
little ones, whose faces are often before my eyes, 

“Believe mea very neglectful correspondent, but most un- 
unfeignedly your obliged and affectionate friend, 


“J. Gillman’s, Esq., Highgate. “S. T. COLERIDGE. 


“ P.S.—It would amuse me to learn what Mr. T. Methuen thinks 
of my Sermon. What Bowles will think and say I know before- 
hand! though I have not, thank God ! quite so clear an insight 
into what his feelings were when he read the first chapter of my 
Biographical Sketches; if, indeed, he collated the passages con- 
cerning himself, with his own speeches, &c., concerning me. 
Alas! I injured myself irreparably with him by devoting a fort- 
night to the correction of his poems. He took the corrections, 
but never forgave the-corrector. Nihil fecisse benigne est : Imo 
etiam tedet, tedet obestque magis.” 


The last memorial of Coleridge to which we have a kind of 
personal title to refer is a portrait of him now lying before us. 
It is an engraving presented “by the old man eloquent” to one 
of the ladies that formed the old Devizes circle, when, shortly 
before his death, she saw him in his flowery retreat at Highgate. 
The expression of the countenance is calm, self-complacent, and 
dignified. The head is white as snow with those “blossoms of 
the grave” which are the more appropriate accompaniment of a 
maturer age than Coleridge had yet attained, though we must 
remember that as far back as 18]0, when he was but thirty-eight 
years old, he had sung mournfully of his “locks in silver slips.” 
Under the portrait may be traced an interesting autograph, in 
which, by a curious act of obliviscence, the poet has overrated 
the number of his years. The self-appreciation implied in the 
verse cited from Ovid is a complimentary certificate to the 


persuasive power of his oratory, which he doubtless wrote with 
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silent internal laughter at the harmless vanity which prompted 
the panegyric. The entire subscription is— 
S. T. CoLEerinGE, xt. sue 63. 
“ Non formosus erat sed crat facundus Ulysses.”—Ovid. 


The donor had first written fumosus. He then erased all the 
letters composing this word but the initial f, and wrote ormosus 
above the erasure. Below, the privileged recipient of the gift 
from the “not beautiful but eloquent Ulysses,” has recorded the 
date of his death— 

Died July, 1834, at Highgate. 


Art. II.—Inpran Taxation: Lorp Cornwatt.is’s 
Lanp SerrLeMeEnNt. 


HE right of taxation being the right to levy from the subject 
a certain contribution proportioned to the value of the pro- 
perty secured to him by the Government, it follows that the land 
tax should vary as the value of the land. It is inequitable that, 
while a tradesman is assessed this year at twice the amount of 
income tax for which he was liable the year before, when his 
profits were one-half less, the land tax levied from the landholder 
is no higher than it was seventy years ago, when the land may 
have fetched only a tenth of its present value. Nor is the argu- 
ment affected by the circumstance that the Indian landholder 
now pays an income tax equally with the tradesman. For, while 
an income tax, like other direct and indirect taxes, isa tax on 
the personal property owned severally by both classes, the land 
tax isa property tax, payable in consideration of the grant to 
an individual of an exclusive possession from the enjoyment of 
which all othersare barred. Hence the justification of any land 
tax whatever is equally the justification of an enbanced assessment, 
varying with the market value of the land. 

To give a practical illustration of that oft-quoted abstract 
proposition, “civilization is expensive,’ we may assert that a 
certain increase in the value of land in any period represents, 
proportionately, the cost in the same period of the civil and 
military organizations under which greater security is afforded 
and larger profits are made. The efticiency of the military and 
police forces which protect the crops from foreign and internal 
aggression ; the superior intelligence and integrity of the civil 
administration under which the general progress is promoted 
and individual rights are secured ; the ports and harbours, roads 
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and canals, which enable the farmer to get better prices for the 
produce of the land ; the progressive and more costly civilization 
which raises rents and the price of provisions, together represent 
a certain money value whose equivalent should be found in the 
value of the land and labour of the country. 

Taxation, proportioned to the present value of each individual's 
property and the profits accruing from it, is only an equitable 
distribution among the inhabitants of a country of the aggregate 
cost of all the intelligence and integrity, the skilled labour and 
enterprise, which have combined to create and maintain this pro- 
perty at the price it commands, Consequently it is impossible 
to exempt one section of a community from contributing its fair 
share towards the national expenditure, without inflicting on the 
rest of the community the injustice of levying from them more 
than their fair share towards it. For, either the deficiency caused 
by the exemption from taxation of a portion of the aggregate 
value of the collective property of the country, maintained at a 
certain cost, must be made good by the imposition of additional 
taxes on the remainder of the property of the country ; or, the 
Government will be unable to discharge the dehts it has con- 
tracted, and further progress in prosperity and civilization will 
be impeded or effectually stopped. 

Least of all can justice, or the needs of progressive civilization, 
counsel exemption for the most valuable portion of the property 
of a country, the very property which is most directly and per- 
manently affected by good or bad government. For while 
skilled labour and personal property can be transported at dis- 
cretion to other lands, escaping from impending evil, or resigning 
all share in the benefits derivable from costly works and useful 
institutions, the interests of real property are indissolubly bound 
up with good government and substantial progress. 

“But there is the Permanent Settlement in Bengal. The 
Government is pledged to it. To raise the Government demand 
on land which has been permanently assessed, would be a breach 
of faith.” To this objection the answer must be, that a contract 
to be binding must be lawful. If an individual should make a 
contract to transfer to another property which does not belong 
to him, such contract is null and void, because the contracting 
party was not competent to execute the instrument under which 
the property is claimed by the transferee. Similarly, the Per- 
manent Settlement Act of Lord Cornwallis is not binding on 
the Government of to-day, because no Government is competent 
to bind posterity. Governments do but legislate for their own 
day and generation. If a Government sees fit to do so, the 
enactment of to-day may be repealed to-morrow, and should be 
repealed if the enactment is found to be unjust and oppressive. 
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How much greater is the right and obligation of a new genera- 
tion, or the new Government which represents it—presumably 
more just and enlightened than their predecessors—to correct 
and nullify the more ignorant and less righteous legislation of 
the past. It is inconceivable that a Government, which exists 
and makes laws purely by the permission of the society which 
it represents, should claim to legislate for generations yet unborn, 
whose consent it cannot obtain and whose interests it is incom- 
petent to foresee. It is further inconceivable that every act of 
a less intelligent and more despotic Government that is past— 
borne and suffered by a comparatively ignorant and servile 
generation—should be tolerated by their more enlightened suc- 
cessors, with a keener sense of their rights, and the strength to 
assert those rights. To suppose it, is to suppose man competent 
to resist the inevitable law of progress, and to withstand the new 
adaptations which are continually impressed on him by con- 
tinually altered conditions. 

Extending the general argument to the particular case of the 
Permanent Settlement, Lord Cornwallis’s Government gave 
away that which was not theirs to give. The Jand belonged of 
right to the generation then living. When that generation 
passed away, the land became the property of the new generation 
which succeeded it. Lord Cornwallis’s Government, representing 
the collective inhabitants of the country then living, may be 
presumed to have imposed such taxes on real and personal 
property as sufficed to defray the cost of supplying their require- 
ments. But Lord Cornwallis’s Government could not foresee 
the larger wants and expenditure of the present day, nor the 
enhanced value of property which is due to the larger expen- 
diture, which must be provided for by more taxes. His Govern- 
ment could not have determined in 1793 the cost in 1870 of the 
army and the civil administration, and of such Imperial works 
as canals anc railways, of the last of which it had not the most 
remote conception. Shall the personal property which is sunk 
in these developments of real property be taxed in proportion to 
income, and the owners of land be exempted from paying pro- 
portionately on their improved property towards the aggregate 
expenditure incurred in creating and maintaiuing the source of 
their enhanced profits ? ; 

Once more, the question —* Is the Government to break faith 
with the landholders of Bengal?” is best answered by the question, 
Is the Government to break faith with the millions who are not 
landlords? Shall the Government deal unjustly by the great 
body of the people that it may be just, so to say, to a compara- 
tively inconsiderable section? Shall the interests of the many 
be sacrificed to the interests of afew? The obligation to dispense 
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justice between man and man is of more authority than all laws 
aud contracts whatsoever. It is for this that Governments 
exist ; not for an obstinate adherence to arbitrary and unlawful 
engagements, executed through ignorance or selfishness. The 
natural rights of man cannot be abrogated by legislation. The 
right to live and to enjoy life is of Divine origin, and therefore 
paramount and inalienable. The instrument under which the 
landlord claims an exceptional and unjust title is invalid, because 
it claims to strip our common humanity of a right which no 
man can take away. . p 

But, fortunately for the landlords, their true interests are, in 
fact, identical with the interests of the whole community. It is 
as much the interest of the landlord to contribute his fair quota 
to the increasing cost of civilization, as it is his interest to lay 
out his money in sinking wells or building embankments, or in 
making any other improvements which will give him a fair return 
for his outlay. Without adequate funds, Government, or the 
community which Government represents, can no more execute 
expensive works or maintain an efficient administration—the 
effect of which is to raise the value of the landlord’s property— 
than the landlord can raise crops or guard them without a certain 
outlay. Hence, to withhold his full contribution to the general 
expenditure is to depreciate the value of his property, and to 
lose his chance of making hundreds by the prudent expenditure 
of tens. For it is impossible that the productive industry of the 
rest of the community should long be content to support—as it 
manifestly cannot support—the extra burdens which must be 
put upon it to make up for the deficient tale of the class of 
landholders. The natural result of such a course must be a 
financial crisis, followed by the stoppage of productive public 
works, the absence of useful institutions, and an ill paid and 
inefficient administration. 

Indeed, the natives of Bengal, notoriously and by their own 
admission a timid and unwarlike race, and so recently under 
Mussulman domination, owe more, much more, to the English 
Government and to European settlers than do the inhabitants of 
any other province in India. And if the existing chronic state 
of deficit, and the necessity of stopping useful public works, and 
of starving the administration, and irritating alike English 
settlers and Government servants by unequal taxation, is to con- 
tinue much longer, the question is apt to be revived whether the 
Indian Empire is worth the cost of governing it. What the 
value of the fertile lands of Bengal would be to its present 
owners if the English were to leave India may be easily 
imagined. No Indian province has benefited so much by the 
presence of the English, and it is certain no other province would 
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lose so much in such a contingency. It is not for the landholders 
of Bengal—who have gained under British rule so much more 
than the landholders of the rest of British India, and who would 
lose so much more by the withdrawal of that rule—to demur to 
pay according to the increasing value of their lands, as their less 
favoured and less dependent brethren have to do. They, of all 
the people of India, have the greatest interest in the continuance 
of a strong government; and they, of all people, should be most 
forward to contribute their fair share to maintain and extend 
those appliances of civilization from which they have profited so 
much, and from which they must profit yet more, the more those 
appliances are extended and improved. Le: them be wise in 
time. Of course there will be started the usual objection of the 
large party who would rather maintain wrong, which they call 
peace, than make a sacrifice to right it. “Think of the injury,” 
they say, “to the new proprietors who have bought land at the 
present market rates.” Let the injury be admitted, and there is 
at most a case for compensation, none for perpetuating the 
wrong. And the sooner the wrong is set right, the smaller will 
be the accumulated injury to be repaired and the amount of 
compensation which may be justly claimed, not by landholders 
alone, but likewise, it should be noted, by the great body of non- 
landholders who have been oppressed all these years by dispro- 
portionate taxation. 

But from what source is the compensation to be made? If 
real property must be compensated out of personal property, 
from what source shall personal property recoup itself? or it 
would be too absurd to say tiat personal property must again be 
taxed to repay itself. The difficulty suggested in this question 
indicates all the more strongly the necessity for an early settle- 
ment of claims which only increase with time. The question of 
compensation, moreover, gives rise to the further question—Of 
whom may compensation be fairly claimed? By whose fault 
has one portion of the community been permitted to escape pay- 
ment of its fair contribution to the general expenditure, and the 
other portion been saddled with the payment of more than its 
fair share? Neither of the parties concerned—from whom alone 
the necessary assets can be realized—had any part in making 
the inequitable law which has entailed this difficulty on the 
present generation ; while the men who passed the law for which 
they are accountable are beyoud reach. The stern moralist and 
humanitarian cannot approve the disposal of rights and interests 
without the consent of their owners, by strangers against whom 
there is no remedy or appeal. For the consequences of their 
own act the people may be justly held to be jointly and severally 
responsible. But can they rightly be made to suffer for the acts 
of another ? 
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The remedy is plain. A representative constitution is the 
vnly condition which can insure the possession of equal rights 
aud the greatest possible happiness. But the savage element of 
selfishness and cruelty is still too strong, and the moral sense 
and sympathetic feelings are still too weak, to permit the hope 
that might will surrender to right. There is no such mental 
obliquity as that which Self interposes against the perception of 
equal rights. There is no unwillingness like the unwillingness 
of the dictator to lay down his dictatorship, or admit another to 
a share of his authority. And many and frivolous are the 
excuses, and great are the powers of self-delusion and misrepre- 
sentation, with which self-constituted authority has ever sought 
to persuade the world that it would not be for the good of 
individuals or communities that they should manage their own 
affairs in their own way, and do with their own as may seem 
best in their eyes. For see you not how these self-made 
executors somehow contrive to apportion the common heritage 
of Heaven to man in such a way as to leave but a small 
remainder for the millions after allotment has been made 
among a few hundreds or thousands who think it best that they 
should have absolute authority over the earth and its teeming 
inhabitants. 

Another objection remains. “If Government is to repudiate 
its obligations at pleasure, cancelling to-day the bond which it 
executed the day before, there must be an end of all faith in the 
promises of the Government, and there will be no certainty in 
commercial transactions, if they do not cease altogether.” 

The form in which this objection is put conceals more than 
one assumption and illegitimate conversion of terms ; and it is 
incumbent on us to weigh well each word and its implied 
thought, if we would expose that dexterous shuffle of phrases by 
which hundreds are imposed upon for one who is misled by 
direct false reasoning. 

First, there is the assumption that the repeal of a particular 
law, which is shown to be unjust and unwise, is the same as the 
constant or frequent displacement of one law by another. The 
implied apprehension is that one such act will be the precursor 
of many, and there can be no assignable limit to the continual 
reversal of one enactment by another if the competency of the 
Government to make frequent and radical changes in the laws 
is once admitted or allowed. 

The obvious answer is that the repeal of one law does not 
necessitate the repeal of other laws; that the history of the 
legislation of a country reveals the fact that radical changes in 
the political constitution occur at very distant periods, while the 
great body of legislative enactments consists only of slight and 
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gradual modifications of old laws—the reflex action which 
corresponds to the slow development of the national character ; 
that an intelligent and just Government is not likely to cancel 
its engagements except on the strongest grounds of justice and 
enlightened policy, seeing that the most ignorant and selfish of 
rulers are notoriously careful not to commit any such flagrant or 
frequent breaches of faith as would inevitably endanger the con- 
tinuance of their rule ; that whatever the danger or the sacrifice 
incurred in cancelling an engagement, the purchased experience 
will be useful in making Government most careful in regard to 
any future pledge it may give or obligation it may contract; 
and that, to conceive a Government as constantly or even 
frequently committing the most serious mistakes—which can 
be repaired only by repeated revocations, involving enormous 
sacrifices of money and the public credit, and attended with 
grave political dangers—is to conceive a Government incom- 
petent to rule, and deserving to be superseded by a better 
Government. 

Next, there is the transparent fallacy of regarding the public 
act of the people’s representative—such as an equitable redistri- 
bution of the public burdens among the whole community—in 
the light of a private contract which an individual executes for 
his personal benefit, or as the repudiation by Government of a 
money obligation for value received, for the discharge of which 
the public faith has been pledged. To permit either of two 
contracting parties to fulfil, or not to fulfil, the terms of his con- 
tract, as he may find it his interest to do, would be an undoubted 
wrong to the other contracting party, and the inevitable result 
would be the suspension of all trade. The act of a Government, 
however, when it is not the act of an interested party representing 
interests which conflict with the interests of the nation, must be 
considered the act of the whole community, or of a majority 
consenting to the act of their representative for their collective 
benefit; or, more strictly, what may seem at the time in their 
then state of knowledge to be for their benefit. The Govern- 
ment, per se, is an abstract symbol, without any personal interest 
in what it enacts or annuls; and, considered as one body, the 
nation at large, in whose behalf and with whose consent any 
law is made or annulled, cannot have conflicting interests. An 
Act, such as a redistribution of the public burdens on an 
equitable basis, is entitled to be held an act done in good faith, 
and it would be a gross perversion of terms to call it a breach 
of faith, as though the Government were repudiating the pay- 
ment of a debt. The landholder’s claim to the exceptional 


privilege of being assessed on a portion only of the value of his 
property, as against the claim of the bulk of the community to 
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be relieved of the extra taxes on personal property, imposed on 
them to make up for the defective contribution of real property, 
has no resemblance to the repudiation of a public debt, due to 
the public creditor for moneys advanced to the Government on 
the faith of the public credit. 

Then, it is to be noted especially, that the repeal of the Per: 
manent Settlement Law would be a return to the straight line of 
impartial justice, not a deflection from that line. A departure 
from the strict line of duty, in itself wrong, is open to the further 
objection that each such deviation leads to further deviations. 
On the contrary, every return to the right path serves more 
nearly to establish the inclination to continue in that path. 
The repeal of an unlawful regulation which unjustly favours a 
section of a community at the expense of the nation, would be 
the assertion, once for all, of the right to equal justice from which 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, again to depart. 
The fallacy of the objection consists in not distinguishing between 
the tendency of a deviation from the right to repeat itself, and 
the closer approximation to right which is the effect of a reverse 
action. The lesson of history is that whereas every act of des- 
potism unresisted is the precursor of fresh acts of despotism, 
the freedom, on the other hand, of the English constitution has 
been secured and established by successive vindications of the 
right from Magna Charta up to the last Reform Bill and the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

To recapitulate. The Permanent Settlement Law is an un- 
lawful engagement and of no effect, because the representatives 
of the people then living gave away to certain persons, and their 
heirs after them for ever, that which did not belong to the people 
of that generation to give away for ever. The law is an unjust 
law, because it exempts precisely that portion of the community 
who have benefited most from the common fund of labour, from 
contributing their due quota towards the public expenditure ; 
while it levies additional taxes from the bulk of the people— 
owners of personal property who have not derived from this 
common fund the amount of benefit which has accrued to real 
property. The Permanent Settlement Act is a violation of the 
first principle of justice and taxation, which demands that each 
individual of the community shall be taxed in proportion to the 
value of his property, in the enjoyment of which he is secured 
by the collective industry of the whole community. While the 
profits accruing to personal and real property are taxed alike, 
through the indirect taxes which affect their owners as consumers, 
and through the income tax on profits or income, property in 
land—the cost of maintaining which is distinct from the cost of 
protecting personal property—is further justly liable to a pro- 
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perty tax proportioned to the present value of the land, as repre- 
senting the value of the accumulated labour expended in creating 
and maintaining it. The land tax, as distinguished from the 
taxation of personal property possessed alike by landholders and 
non-landholders, is recognised in all countries as the just contri- 
bution of a certain proportion of the gross produce, levied by 
the whole community, through their representatives, in return 
for the exclusive possession conferred on the individual land- 
holder by the community to whom of right the land belonged 
in common ; and the justification of a land tax is equally the 
justification of an enhanced rental varying with the increased 
value of the land. The claim of new landholders, who have 
bought the land at the high rates consequent on the smallness 
and fixity of the Government demand under the Permanent 
Settlement, can be no other than a claim to compensation, not a 
claim to the perpetuation of the public wrong done by an unjust 
law. The cancellation of an unjust law is the paramount duty 
of Government, which exists solely for the administration of 
equal justice; and a charge of breach of faith would properly 
lie against the wilful perpetuation of a public wrong, not against 
the annulment of an unlawful and unjust promise unwittingly 
made in an age of comparative ignorance. The question, Shall 
Government be unfaithful to its engagement with the land- 
holders ? is answered by the question, Should Government commit 
the greater breach of faith of unjustly levying taxes on the non- 
landholders who constitute the bulk of the nation, in excess of 
the quota for which they are fairly liable? The redistribution of 
the public expenditure, by their own representatives, in due pro- 
portion among the members of the community, is by no means 
analogous to the repudiation by an interested party of a bond 
for which a valuable consideration has been received. Change, 
to be injurious, must be a change from right to wrong, not from 
wrong to right; a departure from the right path, not the return 
to it, and an unlawful engagement which violates higher obli- 
gations, is an engagement more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. The objection that the violation of one pledge is 
likely to lead to fresh acts of violation, and to beget a want of 
confidence in the Government, would be applicable to the case 
of an interested party who may be tempted to swerve from the 
path of justice for the sake of a personal advantage ; not to the 
impartial judgment of a disinterested umpire, vindicating the 
claims of justice, and affirming once for all the only equitable 
principle on which the public burdens should be adjusted for the 
future. Finally, a grave political error must be repaired, an 
enormous injustice must be removed, at any cost ; and those who 
are but too fearful of the effect due to the violation of an unjust 
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pledge which should never have been given, have only to consider 
that the progress of civilization and good government has always 
lain through the successive rectification of past errors, and a 
closer approximation to the ideal of justice after each departure 
from her stern requirements. 

But the Government must take the people into its confidence. 
Public opinion must be enlightened, and its support secured. 
The reasons which demand the recall of a public pledge must 
be set forth and clearly understood. The dumb classes, who 
have till now borne, without complaining so as to be heard, their 
hard lot of poverty and suffering—which but too many ignorantly 
regard as their normal and inevitable condition—must be taught 
their rights as well as their duties as citizens, and they must be 
encouraged moreover, nay invited, to represent thei; claims to 
equal justice, as against the self-assertion and unjust claims of 
the screaming classes—the upper ten thousand. The Govern- 
ment would then command, in the reasonable cries for equal 
justice to the yet unrepresented millions, the irresistible strength 
and moral support which may be needful for undoing the un- 
righteous work of the Permanent Settlement; for surely the 
approving voice of the nation is more than the feeble clamours 
of a self-seeking class. 

The unprecedented succession of year upon year of drought 
and famine, and the yearly increasing dearness of the necessaries 
of life, rising at a much faster rate than wages have yet risen, is 
filling the country with sadness and discontent, though as yet 
thelow mutterings of the suffering poor appear not to have reached 
the ears of the Council Chamber. What to them are railways 
and telegraphs, the great highways of commerce and the diffu- 
sion of education, to which our Legislators proudly point as the 
work of their hands? They only contrast their present condition 
with the past, when grain was cheap and they had plenty to live 
upon, and when they used to enjoy their native sports and 
pastimes, all of which are fast dying out with the decay of the 
princes and nobles who supported them—and nothing to replace 
their loss! By whose fault all this suffering has been entailed 
on them, and what are the causes and the remedies thereof, it is 
not their duty to find out. Their part is but to obey and suffer ; 
and how great their sufferings are they would say if they had 
an organ through which to say it. And who would listen to them 
if they had aught to say in this matter, and they said it? For 
are they not accounted an ignorant people who cannot think and 
act for themselves, and so other people must think and act for 
them? And it is so good of them to do ittoo. Nor is it any 
use for the Government to say it cannot. For the people might 
well reply, why then have our rulers undertaken to do what they 

[Vol. XCIV. No. CLXXXV.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXVIII. No.I. D 
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cannot do, and why are they paid for doing work which they do 
not do? 

And now the most hateful of all forms of taxation—an income 
tax—is imposed on the country, to aggravate the general irrita- 
tion and discontent. ‘“ This is a new thing” (zu/m) “the people 
are wont to say: we never paid such tax before. If the Rajah 
demanded certain sums of money, he took it from certain indi- 
viduals whom he believed able to afford it. He did not levy a 
certain income tax on all, and it was not assessed anew from 
year to year. He did not send assessors all over the country to 
estimate the income of each individual, and we were not required 
to produce our books.” 

An income tax without a representative assembly is an anomaly. 
If you will put your hands into a man’s pocket, he will 
want to know the reason why. Before the natives of British 
India can be expected to respond to a call for more money in the 
shape of a direct contribution, they must know what has been 
done with all the money you had before, and what you mean to 
do with the ordinary collections of the empire in the future. 
The balance-sheet of the empire must be laid before them, or 
their trusted representatives, not in its present English form, 
which they are unable to understand; but in a form and in a 
language aud character which shall be perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible to them. What do the people of India yet know of the 
financial condition of the empire, or of ‘the crisis to which you 
appeal in justification of the tax? They know nothing of your 
receipts and expenditure—how much is received or spent, and 
in what ways it is spent, legitimate or illegitimate. Can you 
justify to them the heavy cost of the Abyssinian war as a charge 
upon India, or the addition of fifty lacs a year to the pension of 
the Mysore Family? the Home charge of seven millions a year, 
or the wasteful expenditure of the Public Works Department, 
with its high estimates and bad work which has to be pulled 
down and done over again? As they have not the means of 
learning, or the inducement to learn, what is the actual revenue 
of the wagers, their imagination, naturally enough, supplies the 
absence of facts, and the i imaginary total far outstrips the actual. 
On the other hand, as they see and hear of a part only of the 
whole expendituie, they naturally take the part for the whole, 
and they will not believe that the cost of governing India is 
anything like so large as it is represented tobe. It is very 
difficult, therefore, for the native population to believe, and in 
fact they do not believe, that there is not a very large balance of 
profit which goes somewhere, or that there can be any necessity 
for exacting a direct contribution from them. 

Finally, as all good is only relative, no law is good absolutely. 
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To be a good law, it must be good in relation to the present 
condition and requirements of the people. Unless the law is 
adapted to those conditions, it is a bad law, however good the 
law may be relatively to other conditions. How then is the 
particular adaptability in this instance to be predicated, and how 
is a full and accurate knowledge of the conditions to be acquired, 
unless you go to the fountain head and hear, out of their own 
mouths, what the people or their trusted representatives have 
to say for themselves? The heads of the people must be taken 
into consultation. Without this you do but legislate in the 
dark, and vainly plume yourselves upon measures which, in your 
conceit, you designate as calculated to effect immense good ; but 
which the people, if you gave them the opportunity, would 
satisfactorily prove to you, were working for themselves and for 
the country incalculable harm. 
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1. Osterreich und die Biirgschaften seines Bestandes (Austria, 
and the Guarantees of its Stability). By Dr. ADOLPH 
Fiscnorr. Second Edition. Vienna. 1870. 


2. Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Aott, 1868. Article, “ L’Alle- 
magne depuis la Guerre de 1866.” Par M. EMILE DE 
LAVELAYE, 


QUARTER of a century ago, the most observant traveller 

in Bohemia and Moravia would not have remarked in those 
countries signs of enmity of race. Yet they are inhabited by 
two very distinct branches of the human family—the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic. According to the latest statistical researches,* 
there are now in Bohemia 3,200,000 Czechs, and 2,000,000 
Germans; and in Moravia, 1,480,000 Czechs, and 530,000 Ger- 
mans. At the time alluded to, the populations of those countries 
were somewhat less than at present, but the relative proportions 
of the nationalities much the same. Any difference in the latter 
respect is now to the advantage of the Czechs. Then, as now, 





* “Tie Volkerstimme der Osterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie.” Nach 
Adolf Ficker. Vienna, 1869. 
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their language prevailed in all the central and eastern parts of 
Bohemia ; was spoken by the peasant proprietors, and lower 
classes generally. A traveller, at the date we have mentioned, 
would likewise have heard the Czech language extensively spoken 
in the capital of the country, as it was only the aristocracy, 
upper, and a portion of the middle classes, who used the 
German tongue. Many of these understood Czech sufficiently 
for purposes of intercourse with servants and workpeople; and 
it was the fashion with members of the aristocracy to have their 
children taught Czech grammatically. It was likewise a common 
custom in Bohemia, at the time we’ are speaking of, for Germans 
of the middle class to send their children to pass a year or more 
in Czech districts, and, vice versd, for Czech parents to place their 
children in German parts of the country, that in early life know- 
ledge of both languages should be acquired. It was customary, 
too, for all inhabitants of the kingdom, without reference to their 
nationality in an ethnological sense, to call themselves Bohemians. 
Germans and Czechs appeared to be alike imbued with patriotic 
feelings—to be equally proud of the history, the geographical 
and other physical advantages of their common country. Its 
distinctive arms and colours, and everything connected with the 
ancient crown of St. Wenzelaus, seemed to be generally held in 
honour. 

We may here mention that similar feelings of patriotism pre- 
vailed in other Crown lands of Austria. Austrian subjects in- 
variably called themselves after the countries of their birth. 
Loyalty and regard for the Imperial House and Crown may have 
largely prevailed, especially in aristocratic and bureaucratic 
circles ; but Austrian patriotism in a broad and general sense did 
not seem to exist. So far indeed was Austria from being re- 
garded as a unified State, that the ordnance map of the empire 
was at that time entitled “Karte der dsterreichischen Staaten” 
(map of the Austrian States). 

Although the two nationalities in Bohemia appeared to live 
together on terms of equality and in perfect harmony, yet an 
intelligent foreigner, on becoming well acquainted with the 
country, and looking beneath the surface of society, would have 
found many proofs that injury had been done to the Czech 
nationality by the tyranny of Austrian rulers, especially by their 
Germanizing policy, which had left a sting in the heart of the 
people. The Germanizing efforts of Joseph II. were particularly 
held in hateful remembrance. But whatever oppression in long 
past or recent times the Czechs had experienced at the hands 
of rulers of the German House of Hapsburg, it did not seem to 
be associated, in their minds, with feelings of enmity towards the 
Austro-German people. In Bohemia, as in other Crown lands 
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with mixed populations, all who thought at all on political ques- 
tions—whatever their nationality, however strong their love of 
their mother-tongue—were animated by one prominent feeling ; 
had one bond of sympathy, namely, detestation of absolutism and 
bureaucratic rule. ‘To these above all other causes the people 
generally attributed their burdens and whatever forms of 
misery they had to endure. No doubt the Austro-Germans, 
under the absolutist system, had many advantages. It was 
easier for them to obtain Government employment, and to profit 
by such educational establishments as the empire afforded. In 
the gymnasia of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, &c., as likewise in the 
University of Prague, only those Czechs who had mastered the 
German language could pursue a regular course of study, and 
make their way in life. Minds of the highest class amongst 
them may not have felt this a grievance, nor could objection be 
taken to the use of German as the official language of the Central 
Government. But that German was forced upon the inhabitants 
of purely Czech districts generally, undoubtedly impeded their 
education and progress. No axiom more true than that nothing 
takes place absolutely on a sudden. In human affairs, as in the 
physical world, all convulsions or disturbances on the surface 
have long been inwardly preparing. 

Already, in 1835, enlightened Bohemians not of Slavonic 
origin—amongst whom Count Leo Thun deserves favourable 
mention—had taken up the cause of their Czech compatriots, 
and demanded for them improved and extended means of educa- 
tion, through the medium of their vernacular tongue. We can 
but allude, likewise, to the learned men of Slavonic descent— 
Kollar, Palacky, Safarik, Gaj, Hanka, &c.—who, long before 
1848, had devoted their energies to the revival and further de- 
velopment of Slavonic literature. They had greatly contributed 
in calling forth enthusiasm for their nationality in the Southern 
and Western Slavs of Europe, especially inspiring the young 
with hopes of a grand future for the Slavonic race. When 
therefore, in 1848, in consequence of the French Revolution, the 
people of Central Europe appeared, as it were, to be suddenly 
awakened from a trance, to be seized with ardent desire to cast 
off such trammels of absolutism and feudalism as still impeded 
their welfare and progress, the claims of the nationalities in 
Austria, as logically belonging to those democratic principles of 
liberty and equality which everywhere found expression, came 
prominently to the front. “Equal rights of nationalities” soon 
became one of the popular mottos of the day. The Germans, 
in their reaction against the small-state system which so long 
had prevailed amongst them, and in their aspirations after unity 
and central power, paid no regard to the sentiments and require- 
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ments of the Slavonic populations with whom they were-more or 
less intimately connected. It seemed to be expected of the 
latter, as a matter of course, that they should sympathize in 
German dreams of establishing a vast centralized empire, ex- 
tending from the Baltic to the Adriatic. That a fourth part or 
more of the eighty million souls this great German realm, it was 
hoped, would comprise, were of Slavonic origin, was held of little 
account. But this large demand of German hegemony—to 
use the current phrase of the day—so emphatically pro- 
nounced in Frankfort and other German cities, and echoed in 
Vienna, soon called forth great opposition from the Slavonic 
populations of Austria, especially from the more advanced of 
them, the Czechs, who, as we have shown, in Bohemia and 
Moravia numerically preponderate over the Germans. The 
dread of being absorbed by Germany, and forcibly denationalized, 
gave birth to many wild schemes for preservation. But the 
Panslavistic idea, as a counterpoise to Pan-Germanism, vaguely 
expressed at the Slavonic Congress held at Prague in the spring 
of 1848, cannot be said to have had any influence at that time, 
nor indeed subsequently, on the policy of the leading Czech poli- 
ticians. Even German historians of the future will, it is to be 
hoped, do justice to Palacky, the eminent historian of Bohemia, 
and acknowledge the patriotism and sound political views ex- 
pressed by him in that memorable year. We allude to his reply 
to the committee of notables assembled in Frankfort to de- 
liberate on the affairs of Germany, and their invitation to him 
to take part ina German Parliament. “ Had not an Austrian 
realm existed already,” he said, “in the interest of Europe—in 
the interest of different nationalities requiring a common bond 
of union and focus of power on the Danube—it would have been 
necessary that a State like Austria should have been called into 
existence.” A properly-constituted Austrian realm, Palacky 
then and subsequently has asserted, should acknowledge the 
historical rights of each Crown-land, grant local self-government 
in all non-imperial affairs, and allow of progress in civilization 
according to the requirements and aptitudes—the individualities, 
in fact, of each nationality. Only on this basis of equity, he 
further declared, could the political union of all be permanently 
accomplished. Despite the soundness of these principles, and 
the warm wishes expressed by Palacky for the success of the 
German patriots in achieving union and liberty for their country, 
yet, in consequence of his refusal to proceed to Frankfort in 
1848, and of his continued advocacy of an Austrian policy such 
as described, unbounded has been the abuse showered upon him 
by German writers at that time and to the present day. 

The antagonism of the nationalities in Bohemia, as well as 
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in other Austrian countries, first came conspicuously to the 
surface, as stated, in 1848. In that and the following year it 
was utilized for dynastic and Imperial purposes against Austro- 
German and Hungarian revolutionists, on the old Hapsburg 
principle, divide et impera. On the failure of the Frankfort 
Parliament, the collapse of the “Great Germany” bubble, and 
after the dismissal of the Austrian (Kremsier) Parliament, and 
the bloody end of the Hungarian revolution, military, police, and 
clerical rule again became established more stringently than 
ever throughout the whole of Austria. Again the national 
parties, sympathizing in discontent, ceased to show animosity 
towards each other. But the Imperial disasters in Italy in 1859, 
which gave the death-blow to absolutism, introduced an era of 
experimental constitutionalism which soon fanned the conflict 
of the nationalities into full flame. More than ever has the 
antagonism of aims prevailed in Bohemia and Moravia since the 
year 1857, in consequence of the dual system in Austria then 
introduced, and the persistent refusal of the Czechs to forego the 
historical rights of their country and assist in forming a unified 
Cis-Leithan State. 

Unfortunately, the Liberalism of the German centralists has its 
dark side. Not only have liberal legislation and radical reforms 
been their aim, but German supremacy likewise. ‘l’o this end, 
the historical rights of the Bohemian Kingdom, the requirements 
of the Slavonic nationalities in general, have been ignored, and 
the complicated octroyé electoral laws of Schmerling upheld 
(“the group-system,” “representation of interests,” and indirect 
elections in country districts*), whereby the Germans—the least 
numerous of the Cis-Leithan people—have had secured to them 
a monopoly of power. 

To this long-standing cause of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Czechs has been added in the last three years a most severe 
persecution of their press. Scarcely a newspaper editor has 
escaped imprisonment, loss of “caution-money,” and extra- 
ordinary fines. Nor have moral causes of «liscontent been 
wanting. The German centralists and the Viennese press have 
ceaselessly heaped abuse and insults on the leading Czech 
politicians, and indeed upon the whole Czech nation. The 
alarm-cries of “injury to German interests,’ of “danger from 
Czech pretensions and aggression,” of “ Panslavistic aims,” and 
such like bugbears, have been reiterated until a sore has been 
produced in the susceptible German mind. The late Cabinet 
has much to answer for in fostering prejudices fur party aims, 





* For an exposé of the electoral system in Austria see Westmins/er Review, 
April, 1863, article “ Austrian Constitutionalism.” 
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and in causing in the Germans of Bohemia unprecedented 
bitterness of feeling towards their Czech compatriots. The late 
Minister of Justice, Dr. Herbst, has done much to promote dis- 
harmony. “Hussars and artillery,” he has openly said, “are the 
best instruments for keeping the Bohemians in order.” And 
even since the advent to power of Count Potocki and other men 
who approve the policy of conciliation, a Viennese organ of the 
late ministry has called “the hangman the best medium of com- 
promise.” 

The foregoing indication of wrongs inflicted on the Czechs 
of Bohemia and Moravia by Austro-German statesmen and 
politicians since the year 1848, will suffice to show how it has 
arrived that the nationality question in those countries has 
assumed a very different complexion to what it wore a quarter of 
acentury ago. Happily, however, a reaction is apparent amongst 
Austro-Germans in Bohemia, as well as of the capitals of Upper 
Austria and Styria. Many enlightened and dispassionate Ger- 
mans have, from the commencement of the constitutional era, 
been far from sympathizing with “the Viennese clique.” In the 
admirable brochure by Dr. Fischoff, mentioned in our heading, 
a federal union of the principal Austrian Crown-lands is advo- 
cated, together with equal liberty for all the nationalities. He 
does not confine himself to theoretical arguments, but, appealing 
to history, and citing the examples of the Swiss and North 
American constitutions, he enters fully into the question of 
decentralization and self-government, and shows the advantages 
possessed by States organized on those principles as regards 
stability and power. A “national State,” like France, he points 
out, may be strictly centralized, at the cost of being peculiarly 
liable to revolutions. But a “ nationalities’ State,” like Austria, 
strictly centralized, must ever require great military and bureau- 
cratic force, yet be intrinsically weak, and in danger from outward 
aggression. The term “ nationalities’ State,” applied to Austria, 
requires some explanation. The Czech ideal of Austria is not 
that it should be a congeries of nationalities, each with its own 
peculiar laws and liberties. Stript of misapprehensions and of 
the wilful exaggerations of the Germans, all that the Czechs 
demand is the acknowledgment of the historical rights of the 
Bohemian Kingdom, and a franchise for representation in their 
Diets, as equitable to their nationality, as to the Germans. 

With respect to the Slavonic population of Austria, our author 
says: “Their backwardness in culture, for the most part, is not 
their fault. The conqueror forced upon them not only his laws, 
but his language, in the schools and the administration ; and 
these attempts to force on them an alien tongue have had a worse 
effect on their intellectual and moral character than political 
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oppression. Foreign rule forced upon a people humiliates it, 
but a foreign language forced upon it, demoralizes. Much that 
is blamed in the character of the Slavs, and considered to be 
national faults, must be set down to the oppression they have 
had to endure.” 

The backwardness in culture of the Slavonic nationalities of 
Austria, alluded to above, requires great qualification in regard 
to the Czechs. They are a highly intelligent and many-ways 
gifted people, as their history, their past and present literary 
activity, sufficiently attests. A few historical data concerning 
the language of the Czechs—so intimately associated with their 
strong sentiment of nationality and their future prospects, will 
not be out of place. 

Neither the fearful persecution of the Bohemians by Fer- 
dinand IJ. of Austria, nor the long and destructive raids of his 
Jesuits against their literature ; nor, again, the Germanizing 
efforts of successive Austrian rulers, have caused the Czechs to 
discontinue the use of their Slavonic dialect. The Hussite 
religion was effectually stamped out in Bohemia, and the popula- 
tion of the country reduced in a few years by more than the 
half ; but the language of such portion as remained in the 
country has asserted its vitality, and has in some degree always 
been acknowledged by Austrian rulers. Previously to the battle 
of the White Mountain (1620) it was the sole language of the 
government as well as of the Bohemian people. Subsequently 
to that event, German immigrants were invited into the country, 
and those of the higher class (many of them Ferdinand’s creatures) 
who obtained the confiscated estates of Czech patriots, began by 
degrees to speak German in the Bohemian Diet—particularly 
was this apparent towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
In 1702, the transactions of the Diet were for the first time 
printed in the German language; but, until 1848, such official 
acts as royal speeches at the opening and closing of the Diets, 
the imperial rescripts concerning supplies, &c., were always first 
read in the Bohemian language, and then in a German trans- 
lation. . Before the (abdicated) Emperor Ferdinand was crowned 
King of Bohemia (1836), he was first addressed by the Estates 
in Bohemian, and the oath of allegiance was taken in that 
language. Only the few members of the Estates unable to 
repeat the Czech words gave their oath in German. 

Although the Czech language has always received official 
acknowledgment, yet discontent has frequently been expressed 
with the Germanizing policy of successive administrations, with 
the neglect of the language in schools, &c. In 1793, thirty- 
three “original Bohemians’—so patriotic members of the old 
families then called themselves—presented to the Diet of that 
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year an earnest protest against the Germanizing doings of the 
government, with an allusion to “the happy times when the 
Monarch and Estates of the country used only the Bohemian 
language.” In the period of reaction following upon the popular 
risings of 1848, the Austrian Government again displayed strong 
animosity against the Czechs and their language : not one political 
newspaper in it was allowed. In 1859, the leading patriots, 
Palacky at their head, appealed directly to the Emperor, peti- 
tioning him graciously to concede one political Czech newspaper, 
and pointing out the manifold loss to the empire from denying 
@ numerous nationality the means of education. Despite the 
press-prosecutions alluded to above, the ten years that have 
elapsed since Solferino have witnessed an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Czech periodical literature, as the contrast last year 
to the state of things in 1859 will show. 

Last year there issued from the press of Bohemia and Moravia 
no less than twenty-two political newspapers in the Czech lan- 
guage ; four of these were published in provincial towns, two- 
thirds of the whole being dailies. Furthermore, there were 
published in the same tongue three illustrated weekly papers, 
seven journals and reviews on educational subjects, five on scien- 
tific subjects, one on Pomology, one on Chemistry, one medical 
gazette, one on Jurisprudence,—a theatrical, a musical, and a 
students’ journal; likewise, two journals on Agriculture, two on 
“Industrial,” two on commercial subjects,—a Natural History 
Review, two ladies’ papers (journals of fashions, &c.), and lastly, 
twelve theological journals—seven cf them Catholic and five 
Protestant-—bringing the Czech periodical publications to a total 
of seventy-one. We may further mention, as not devoid of in- 
terest, that four newspapers in the Czech language were published 
last year in the United States of America. 

Viewed in the light of the above facts, the ignorance (especially 
of the principles of human nature), the stupidity, or perversity 
of an Austro-German bureaucratic mind is prominently displayed. 
In 1860, about a year after Solferino, the chief of the police in 
Prague, by name Piumann, informed the government that he 
required but six years to annihilate the Czech literature, the 
Czech language, and consequently, to put an end to the Czech 
nationality. That a high functionary should have dreamt of 
stamping out a vigorous national life, at a time when no one in 
Austria possessed of political insight doubted that absolutism was 
fast crumbling into dust, shows, on the one hand, the intoxicating 
results of bureaucratic power uncontrolled by public opinion ; and, 
on the other hand, throws some light on the oppression the Czechs 
must have experienced in the reaction-period preceding Solferino. 
Equally absurd as the measures deemed sufficient for checking 
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the spirit of liberty, have been the prognostications of members 
of the governing class, and of Austro-German politicians in 
general—of ruin to the empire if the course of events should be 
other than they in their wisdom approved. Before 1859 it was 
constantly declared in the tone of apodeictic certainty, that the 
loss of the Italian provinces must be ruin to the empire. A like 
result, it was asserted, must follow concessions to the Hungarians 
of their historical rights, which, moreover, they were said to have 
forfeited by their revolution. Much amusement was caused last 
New-year’s day in Vienna when one of the German Tyrolean 
members of the Reichsrath (before he and his party withdrew) 
read extracts from speeches of leading centralist politicians made 
before 1867, several of them by members of the then Cabinet, in 
which prophecies in the above gloomy sense were energetically 
expressed, Equally groundless, we believe, as the prophecies 
just alluded to, are those now current amongst the Viennese cen- 
tralists, that concessions to the Czechs must cause the break-up 
of the Austrian realm. 

In the petition of the Bohemian patriots to the Emperor in 
1859, it is said that 7,000,000 of the Austrian people speak the 
Czech language. This number includes not only the Czechs of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, but also 1,790,000 in Hungary 
(Slovacks), and 30,000 in other Crown lands. Having tried to 
ascertain as nearly as possible how many Czechs are acquainted 
with the German language, we have been informed by men well 
qualified to make a sound computation on this head, that 
300,000 are sufficiently masters of German to be able to use that 
tongue for all purposes of life. The majority of these are town 
residents, and have acquired their knowledge of German in 
schools. It is now only the children of German settlers in Czech 
country districts, who from their infancy learn to speak both 
languages of the kingdom. The Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia, 
who can speak a little German for the very commonest purposes 
of intercourse, are not included in the above estimate. That the 
lower classes of Czechs generally cannot speak German at all, we 
know by extensive experience. 

The Czech press, as thus shown, appeals to a considerable 
public, and its circulation is extensive. Late statistical data show 
that 97 per cent. of the children in Bohemia attend schools, and 
in the primary schools of Czech districts that language is used. 
The Czech press likewise circulates to some extent in the Sla- 
vonic lands of Austria and Hungary generally. It is usual with 
the well-educated classes in them to cultivate a knowledge of all 
Slavonic dialects. These dialects, as spoken by the common 
people in the Austro-Hungarian lands, and, indeed, in Servia, 
Bulgaria, &c., display a much greater resemblance than the 
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written dialects do. Whenever a native of any one Slavonic 
country meets a native of any other, but little difficulty is expe- 
rienced in understanding one another. This applies, too, to the 
Russian language. Poles and Czechs, in especial, have great 
facility in understanding Russians. When in 1698 Peter the 
Great passed through Prague, on his way from Saxony to Vienna, 
a banquet was given him in that city by territorial and civic 
magnates. On this occasion he expressed the pleasure he derived 
from being able to converse with his hosts through the medium 
of their respective Slavonic dialects.* At that time Prague was 
entirely a Czech town, such Germans as then resided in it were 
looked upon as strangers. Not only were numerous Czechs of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia engaged by Peter the Great to 
enter into his service on account of the ease with which they 
were understood in Russia, and their facility in mastering the 
Russian language, but from his time to the present day Czechs 
have constantly been invited to that country. Latterly this has 
more than ever been the case. To enable them to read Russian 
books, educated Czechs require only to learn the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet; and they can translate them readily into their own dialect 
with the occasional use of a pocket dictionary. As yet the 
Slavonic race of Europe, though the most numerous, has no 
common literary language ; but circumstances may lead to there 
being such in course of time. The impulse which of late years 
has been given to Bohemian literature, according to the law of 
reaction from oppression, has a moral deserving to be pondered 
by those Germans to whom the rapid spread of their language 
and culture, eastwards and southwards, is an object of almost 
fanatical desire. 

An Austrian statesman has lately expressed the opinion that 
it will be far easier to promote an understanding between the 
Austro-Germans of the Duchies and the Czechs than between 
them and the Bohemian Germans. There may be some ground 
for this opinion, inasmuch as some of the ultra-German centralists, 
including, as already mentioned, members of the late Cabinet, 
are Bohemians by birth, and have done their utmost to promote 
disharmony. To “teach the Germans to hate” has been an 
avowed principle of action. But the fall of these doctrinaire 





* The incident respecting Peter the Great at Prague, as related above, has 
been impugned by the Pali Mall Gazette of 28th February last. There is, 
however, documentary evidence in Prague of its correctness. The Pa// Mall 
at the same time hazarded assertions concerning the Czech language and its 
spread, and further declared “that Polish, Bohemian, or any other Slavonic 
dialect is absolutely unintelligible to Russians, and vice versd’”—herein dis- 
playing complete ignorance of facts. The statements in our text are based 


upon extensive and accurate information. 
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and “thorough” politicians has already done much good. The 
Czech press generally now earnestly advocates conciliation. A 
“ brotherly hand” is held out by the Czechs to their German lands- 
men ; and the hope is expressed that ere long all the peoples of 
Austria will put aside the prejudices of blood, and come to an 
amicable understanding. As another indication of favourable 
change in the direction of harmony, we mention a late publica- 
tion in Mlab& Boleslava (Jung Bunzlau), one of the centres of 
Czech national life, of a pamphlet in the Czech language, in 
answer to the manifesto—if so it may be called—of the Russian 
General Fadiejeff. His specious arguments for alluring the 
Austro-Slavs to look to Russia as the sole saviour of their nationa- 
lities—as the only great power that will allow the realization of 
their federalist aspirations—are thoroughly exposed. The author 
of the pamphlet emphatically denies the existence of Pan- 
slavistie tendencies in Bohemia or Moravia; and he points to 
Poland, and foretells a like fate for Galicia, should the Poles or 
Ruthenes of that country lend a willing ear to Russian entice- 
ments. Although, as the author of the Czech pamphlet says, 
Panslavistic aims undoubtedly have no existence in Bohemia, 
nevertheless the words reported by Mr. de Laveleye to have 
been spoken to him at Agram, in 1866, by pilgrims just returned 
from the Ethnological Exhibition at Moscow, reflect in all pro- 
bability the sentiments of Austro-Hungarian Slavs in general. 
Alluding to the oppression their country has experienced at the 
hands of the Magyars, these leading Croat politicians said :— 


“ We hope that Austria will protect us. To preserve the unity of 
the empire we have shed our blood in torrents. To-day—after having 
cut the empire in two—we are delivered over to the mercy of those 
same Hungarians whom we have formerly been called upon to strangle. 
We are accused of being partisans of Russia. Understand us well. 
We by no means desire to be subjected to the Russian régime. We 
desire to participate in modern liberties, and we believe our country 
sufficiently advanced to use them wisely. We admire the patriotism of 
the Hungarians, their eloquence, their bravery ; we follow with interest 
the efforts they make to develop their literature, their industry, their 
liberal institutions. We are ready always to tender them a brotherly 
hand; nevertheless, if they again attempt to rob us of our nationality, 
they must have a care. We are a small nation, but we belong to a 
great race. Rather than be deprived of our language, of our proper 
character—that is to say, of that which is our genius, our blood, our 
life—we would cast ourselves into the arms of Russia. This is the 
truth, for political liberty may be conquered, but a nationality once 
dead never can be resuscitated.” 


Against the justice of the Czech cause, as against that of the 
Croats, no theoretical arguments can be advanced. As to 
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whether it is a practicable one or not, a divergence of opinion 
still prevails. Our aim has been to give data for sound judg- 
ments. In every case, the break-down of the ultra-centralists, 
the conciliatory policy of Count Potocki, and the amnesty of the 
Czech press offenders, have already borne good fruits. 

There are politicians, we are aware, especially in Vienna, who 
advance the theory that in international relationships no con- 
siderations of benevolence or equity shou!d mitigate the rigour of 
the law of the “struggle for existence.” The weaker nationa- 
lities, it is said, are destined to be absorbed by the stronger, and 
if not willing to accept a higher culture and superior language, 
they must be coerced. Yet the sentiment of nationality, attach- 
ment to the language of forefathers, form everywhere starting- 
points for education and progress. Should it be possible for 
nations—like individuals of the highest stamp—to become 
cosmopolitan in their views, it cannot otherwise obtain than by 
a long and slow course of moral and intellectual development. 
The German politicians of the school alluded to are far from 
that stand-point. That any nation in its dealings with another 
should consciously uphold the Darwinian theory, can neither be 
said to harmonize with the spirit of our age, nor can the admirers 
of the jus fortiori principle appeal to history for results in proof 
only of its efficacy. 

Since the foregoing was written, the policy of conciliation 
professedly inaugurated by Count Potocki, has not made im- 
portant progress as regards Bohemia. By his declining to 
acknowledge the historical rights of that country, and to dissolve 
the Diet, the Czechs have become more dissatisfied than ever. 
The other sixteen Diets of Cis-Leithania have been dissolved, 
and new elections ordered. The present Bohemian Diet was 
elected under extraordinary government pressure and illegal 
circumstances, whereby the German centralist party gained a 
majority. The eighty-three Czech patriots, who notwithstanding 
were elected, withdrew from the Diet in 1868, after presenting 
a “Declaration” of their rights and requirements.* They feel 
it therefore as a particular insult that the Bohemian Diet 
should not be dissolved like the Diets of the other Crown lands, 
and the Czech nationality have again an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its sentiments. Thus, unhappily, is the nationality 
question in Bohemia still very far from an amicable solution. 








* See Westminster Review, article “ Dualism in Austria.” 
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Art. I[V.—Tse Forvure or tut British Empire. 


“TINO be, or not to be?” That is the question which, in a wider 

sense than Hamlet’s, this great nation is now putting to 
itself concerning its own imperial existence. Shall the British 
Empire continue to be a term applicable to a world-wide system 
of territories and States, or shall it apply merely to a small insular 
portion of the European continent ? Shall the “ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland” describe literally, and in fact, the 
limits of the Queen’s rule? Shall that colonial empire which 
has been built up by means of so much individual sacrifiee and 
toil, and which represents a sphere of political influence and 
national life, larger than has failen to the lot of any other people, 
perish beneath dismemberment? Shall England abdicate her 
function as the mother of colonies, and force her sons, when 
necessity sends them from her shores, to find homes and citizen- 
ship in alien States? These are questions which surely are as 
well worth considering now as many other topics of more popular 
interest, but of far less gravity and significance. 

Vast as our Colonial Empire is, it is by no means easy to 
describe the mode of its acquisition—England has colonized with 
no set political purpose—on no settled principle of action. Her 
colonies have spread and multiplied under the mere chance 
pressure of events. Like Topsy they have grown to their pre- 
sent proportions without any consciousness of the process on the 
part of their imperial possessor. It cannot be said that in more 
than one or two instances this country has planted her flag on 
distant shores with distinct ideas of territorial aggrandizement, or 
even with any systematic intentions of colonization. The British 
provinces of the now United States presented perhaps the most 
perfect examples of colonies designedly formed by the State. 
Canada, the Cape Colony, Natal, Mauritius, and India, are the 
most conspicuous cases of possessions acquired by conquest, more 
with the view of humiliating a European foe and asserting 
national supremacy, than with any material regard to their value 
as homes for British people and fields for British enterprise. 
The great Australian colonies may be considered to be self- 
grown. It is very improbable that the authorities who selected 
New South Wales as a convenient place for a convict settlement 
contemplated a time when a populous and civilized community 
should be formed there. British colonization has with scarcely 
an appreciable exception been the work of private enterprise— 
the result of individual impulse on the part of outgoing British 
citizens. All that the State has done has been to assert its 
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authority whenever a community came to need the exercise of 
governmental functions. According to the feeling so prevalent in 
many quarters, even this amount of interference would be grudged 
now. No one will deny that the possession of seaports and the 
control of coastlines were considered very much more important 
matters twenty and thirty years ago, and earlier, than they are 
held at present. The Fiji Islands in the Pacific Ocean afford a 
case in point. English settlers reside there, and the natives are 
anxious—or understood to be so—for British rule, but the Home 
authorities have recently declined to bring them under the 
Queen’s sway. Fifty years ago, annexation would have taken 
place almost as a matter of course. 

In one sense, therefore, the responsibility of this country in 
connexion with her colonies is less than it would be had they 
been born and reared under the fostering care of State interfe- 
rence. Had England, when taking possession of Australia and 
South Africa, publicly proclaimed her intention of establishing 
these communities of her expatriated citizens, and had she 
carried forward emigration as a national undertaking, it would 
scarcely be possible for her even to consider the possibility of 
their abandonment, or to withdraw from them her protection, 
unless with their express concurrence. But as it is her obliga- 
tions are binding enough. Writers and speakers in dealing with 
this question seem often to lose sight of its moral aspects. Do 
moral rules apply to nations as well as to individuals? If so, 
then is a nation justified, after accepting and exercising rule over 
a country throughout a lengthened period, in proposing to 
abdicate that power when its possession becomes irksome, or 
seems likely to entail unforeseen responsibilities? The recogni- 
tion of British rule has in all our colonies led men to settle and 
form homes there, to invest their industry and their capital, to 
expend their efforts and make all their arrangements on the 
understanding that they and their sons lost no rights of British 
citizenship by migration to the other, but still English governed 
lands. Nor does the fact of self-government having been given 
to these communities seem to us to diminish the moral force of 
the obligations thus created. When these free constitutions 
were granted nothing was said of their being the foreshadowing 
of complete separation. They were given as much to suit the 
convenience of home statesmen as to meet the view of the 
colonists, and we very much doubt whether the latter would 
have cared to accept a boon fraught with such perilous and dis- 
tasteful consequences. 

But before we proceed to consider the main question at issue 
let us glance as swiltly as we can, with due regard for the com- 
prehension of facts, at the growth and the present position of 
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our colonial possessions. Their manner of growth has been 
about as unregulated and inharmonious as their mode of acquisi- 
tion. Spontaneous emigration has peopled themall. In Canada 
easy facilities for acquiring land have drawn people there. In 
Australia gold has been the chief magnet. Where these agencies 
have not been at work colonization—as at the Cape — has 
advanced but slowly. In India, for we cannot but regard that 
conquered country asa colony, material growth in all that makes 
modern states prosperous has been a recent development. 
Even there—the grandest field for systematic action by a 
civilizing state that any empire possessed—private enterprise 
has been the chief operant. Railway construction, tea and 
cotton culture, and mining industry, all owe their being and 
their progress to private effort, rather than to Imperial states- 
manship. 

In spite, however, of this absence of national action the rate of 
growth has been almost incredible. Few people, we believe, 
who have not studied the subject, have a fair idea of what our 
colonial empire has become in a commercial and material sense, 
and what it contributes to the sum total of our national greatness. 
When it is remembered how few families there are throughout 
the United Kingdom unrepresented by some member or con- 
nexion in one or other of the colonies, the extent of this ignorance 
concerning colonial matters is somewhat strange. It is due, how- 
ever, partly tothe distance from home of these scattered countries, 
partly to habitual disregard of such topics, and partly to the want 
of trustworthy information on the subject in a compact and 
accessible form. School books, as a rule, supply every needful 
particular respecting the pettiest European state, but they are 
singularly reticent about the affairs of territories occupied by 
British citizens and subjects of incomparably greater size and 
importance. 

It might be interesting as a matter of comparison to look at 
the condition of the colonial empire twenty-five years ago, and 
see thereby how entirely its expansion is a development of our 
own times. Fifty years ago such a review would have been 
practically confined to Canada and the East and West Indies. 
Now it takes in Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, North 
West America, and several detached settlements, such as Mau- 
ritius and other outposts of the sea. Mr. Hyde Clarke said at 
the Society of Arts, during the discussion on a paper from which 
we shall have to quote, that “whether we regarded the popula- 
tion, the extent of area, or the amount of wealth, the empire of 
England stood second to none in the world. As regarded popu- 
lation, it came only after China; as to area, only after Russia.” 
A yet more perfect conception of the empire will perhaps be 
[Vol. XCIV. No. CLXXXV.]—New Senigs, Vol. XXXVIII. No.I. E 
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obtained from a passage ot the paper itself, where the writer 
says :— 

“ We have seen that the colonial empire of Great Britain now em- 
braces an area of 4,562,000 square miles (exclusive of the Hudson’s 
Bay territory), considerably more than the area of Europe. We have 
seen that this immense range of territory is peopled by 160 millions. 
of men, representing every shade of colour and all extremes of civiliza- 
tion and of barbarism. We have seen that the combined trade of these 
regions has, in the space of sixteen years, increased fourfold, that is, 
from 65,000,0002. in 1850 to 280,000,000/. in 1866. We have seen 
that, at the beginning of that period, the aggregate of the colonial 
imports was 33,000,000/., and of exports, 31,000,000/., and that at 
the end of it these figures had become 137,000,000/. and 143,000,000/. 
respectively. But what to my countrymen will be a yet more in- 
teresting result, is the fact that the consumption by the colonies of 
British manufactures has kept pace with the rest of their trade, the 
imports from the United Kingdom having been, in 1850, 18,000,0002., 
and in 1866, 61,000,0007. The exports from the colonies to the mother 
country. have increased in a yet greater ratio. In 1850 they cor- 
responded with the imports, being 18,000,000/.; in 1866 they were 
74,000,0007. In sixteen years, therefore, the trade of the United 
Kingdom with her colonies advanced from 37,000,000/. to 135,000,000/7. 
If we exclude India from the estimate, we find that what may be 
strictly regarded as the colonial trade of Great Britain, the simple 
result of Anglo-Saxon colonization during the last twenty-five years 
—the fruits of the efforts and enterprise of Anglo-Saxon colonists in 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, and the Indian islands—has advanced 
from 34,000,000/., in 1850, to 157,000,000/7., in 1866.” 


No other age or country can show figures like these. They 
represent marvels which surpass the excesses of ancient fable, 
and achievements which are not rivalled by any passage of the 
world’s history. Fully to realize their signiticance we must 
follow the writer a little further, when he says: 


“The tables of exports we have so rapidly glanced at are, in them- 
selves, revelations of industrial progress. They tell of mining enter- 
prise deep in the bowels of the earth, employing hundreds of thousands 
of hands, representing millions of capital expended in labour and ma- 
chinery, and producing results which seem almost fabulous; of 
ploughs set to work in remote bush-lands of Australia, upon distant 
uplands in Africa, amongst the far pine-forests of the Canadas; of 
flocks and herds spreading over the new pastures of unpeopled lands ; 
of homesteads springing up in regions where barbarism has brooded, 
and where nature alone has reigned; of multiplying mills, out- 
branching railways, and thickening traffic in and through countries 
which but yesterday were untrodden solitudes. To colonists, these 
figures tell also a further tale, of privations endured, of sacrifices 
undergone, of disappointments borne—a tale of struggle with stubborn 
difficulties ; of battle with ignorance, inexperience, and novelty ; of 
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contention with nature’s baffling forces encountered under new con- 
ditions. I suppose that in no colony has any one export been esta- 
blished without a measure of failure and loss on the part of its first 
promoters, such as can only be understood by persons who have 
passed through such an ordeal. In the early years of all new settle- 
ments agriculture is entirely experimental, and industry is often 
fruitless. Before a body of colonists can feel confident of what the 
country of their choice is capable, and how its resources can be most 
profitably developed, they have to pass through a wearisome probation 
of trial and of failure. ‘The process is slow and tentative ; its results 
are only attained by constant toil and unabated perseverance.” 


But in trying to comprehend the extent and conditions of our 
colonial empire we must look to individual statistics as well as 
to general results. Let us begin with India, the noblest depen- 
dency, perhaps, which any nation has preserved, a Jand where a 
vast population, an unfathomable antiquity, and an enormous 
area, combine with great productive powers and rich natural 
resources, to constitute one of the most splendid empires that -the 
world has seen. In 1850, just twenty years ago, the import 
trade of the peninsula amounted to 13,000,000/. sterling ; in 
1866 it had grown to 56,000,000. During the same period the 
exports increased from 18,000,000/. to 68,000,000/., and the 
value of British manufactured goods consumed by the Indian 
population from 7,500,0002. to 25,000,000/. The same country 
affords us an illustration of the fallacy of the argument that as 
the colonies advance they become worse customers of the home 
country In sixteen years the consumption of imported cotton 
piece-goods advanced from 3,500,0001. to nearly 12,000,000/. 
sterling. This progress in productive and consuming capacity 
is due in the main to the operations of British enterprise at- 
tracted to India by the presence of the Queen’s Government; 
and the security imparted by British rule. It is scarcely possible 
to compare India past with India present, so different is the 
picture. The most prominent features of commercial activity 
and intercourse were then unknown. Railways that have ab- 
sorbed 100,000,000/. of British capital; telegraphs; cotton, 
coffee, opium and tea plantations ; education diffused, industry 
stimulated and encouraged, native prejudices weakened or 
broken down, are all the outcome of two decades of British rule. 

Australia, twenty years ago was, so to speak, nowhere. The 
entire export trade of that vast antipodean group of territories 
in 1850 reached little more than 4,500,000/. Sixteen years 
later the aggregate was 31,000,000/. The import trade advanced 
from, say five to thirty-five millions ; the twotogether representing 
respectively, 10,000,000/. in 1850, and 66,000,000/. in 1866. It 
suggests accurate ideas coucerning the extreme youth of our 
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colonial system in many of its parts, to remember that before 
1850, New Zealand, Victoria, and Queensland had scarcely a re- 
cognised existence of any kind; the last-named colony having 
in point of fact been part of New South Wales, up to 1860. 
30,500,000/. of the trade we have specified, or nearly half, was 
done by the Australians with the United Kingdom. Their 
territories stretch over an area of 2,582,070 square miles, and 
their population, almost wholly of European descent, numbers 
already 1,662,063. 

England’s great southern empire is in a material sense as inde- 
pendent of the world as the United States are. It is fraught 
with resources sufficient to meet all the requirements of modern 
life. Every variety of foodstuff is produced in plenty by one or 
other of its territories. Its breweries, distilleries, and vineyards 
yield all the beverages known to civilization. Queensland grows 
cotton, New Zealand flax, Victoria silk, and the whole country 
wool. Coal exists in abundance. Copper and other metals 
are profitably mined. Australian forests yield magnificent 
timber; while the rocks, the soil, and the shore are endowed 
with all the precious stoaes and metals known toman. Valuable 
as such a country must be as a market for the disposal of British 
commodities, it is even of yet higher value as the source of so 
many materials and substances required for European use, or 
for employment as staples in British manufactories. 

In Africa the results achieved by British colonization are more 
territorial and political than commercial. In !850 the import 
trade of our settlements there amounted only to 1,792,790. ; in 
1861 the aggregate was 3,631,080/. Exports advanced from 
1,702,2610. in 1850 to 3,254,093/. in 1866. These figures of 
course look small by the vaster realizations of other and wealthier 
colonies, but it is to be remarked that the influence of the Eng- 
lish name and government is supreme in that country almost up 
to the Zambesi, and that the effects of that influence upon the 
destiny of a country so thickly peopled by muscular barbarians 
must be visible hereafter in the history of the world. In South 
Africa alone we find the natives of that continent rendering 
voluntarily their own free labour, on their own soil, to the white 
settlers around them. Nowhere else do we find so happily ex- 
emplified the peaceful civilization of the savage. There may 
be roum upon the vast pasture lands and richer coast lands of 
that country for a host of English settlers, but Africa is chiefly 
interesting just now on account of the relations we see existing 
there betwixt the white and the black races. 

In her West Indian settlements this country possesses some 
of earth’s fairest gems. Counting the colonies in the mainland 
there were in 1867 eighteen distinct governments under the 
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British flag in the Spanish main—as that retired section of the 
Atlantic continues to be called. Lately certain judicious changes 
have led to the amalgamation of some of the more tiny adminis- 
trations, and to the consequent reduction of several oppressive 
establishments. It is the custom to regard these colonies as 
suffering from chronic decline :— 

“It is satisfactory,” says the foregoing writer, “to find that, in 
spite of all their drawbacks, and the lack of that energizing influence 
which the labours of European colonists confer, the producing 
powers of the West Indian settlements have, in the aggregate, made 
considerable advances. In 1850, the sum total of their exports was 
4,194,000/. ; in 1866 it was 7,359,000/.” 

Canada, at once the oldest and the nearest of England’s 
colonies, is the best fitted to assume independence, should 
circumstances make that step desirable. The distribution and 
progress of trade amongst the six divisions of this transatlantic 
empire, have been summed up thus :— 


“ Canada proper, in 1850, could speak of barely 3,500,000/. worth 
of imports, but, in 1866, she absorbed 11,000,000/., her wants having 
trebled in that period. New Brunswick advanced from 815,000/. to 
2,000,0007.; Nova Scotia, from 1,000,000/. to nearly 3,000,000/. ; 
Prince Edward Island, from 123,000/. to 444,000/.; and Newfound- 
land, from 867,000/. to 1,200,0002. British Columbia appears for 
the first time in the returns for 1860, when that colony teok 282,000/. 
worth of imports. During the following year that amount was 
doubled; but in 1866, the year’s total was 298,000/. The neigh- 
bouring settlement of Vancouver’s Island, in 1861, did an import 
trade worth 416,000/.; here also, there was a rapid rise and a sub- 
sequent decline, the imports for 1866 being 594,000/. Turning to 
the exports of these vast territories, we find that Canada during the 
sixteen years advanced from 2,500,000/. to more than 11,500,0002., 
her producing capabilities having kept pace and in line with her 
consuming powers. New Brunswick passed on from 658,000/. to 
1,333,0007. Nova Scotia sent abroad 1,500,000/. instead of 671,000/. 
Prince Edward Island, starting with 60,0007. in 1866, reached a 
limit of 246,000/. Newfoundland made less progress than her sister 
colonies, the increase being only from 975,000/. to 1,186,000/. 
British Columbian exports for 1860 were 11,000/., and for 1866, 
43,983/.; those from Vancouver were, in 1863, 39,0007. ; and in 1866, 
120,0007. In both these cases, however, gold is excluded, a rather 
important omission, seeing that, in 1860, the shipment of gold from 
British Columbia was estimated at 600,000/., and that from Van- 
couver, in 1865, at 426,0001.” 

To British America has now to be added the Hudson’s Bay 
territory, a vast tract of country almost wholly unpopulated, but 
yet well fitted for the abode of industrious and hardy men. 
Without, however, reckoning that late accession, the Queen still 
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holds rule in North America over an area of 632,000 square 
miles, and a European population of 4,000,000, which is four 
times larger than it was in 1850. This community carries on 
a foreign trade of 32,000,000/., which, we are told, is threefold 
what it was sixteen years ago. A colony which is also in debt 
to European fundholders to the tune of 15,000,000/., has at any 
rate a claim upon the respect of the mother country—herself so 
large a public debtor. 

To people these lands, to occupy these wildernesses, to create 
this trade, to produce these staples, our countrymen have gone 
forth year by year, carrying with them strong English energies, 
moved by a spirit cf English enterprise, and firm in the belief that 
they were bearing to their new homes all the rights and guarantees 
of English citizenship. Men do not lightly change their nation- 
ality. Of what force would be the time-honoured sentiment of 
patriotism if men could so freely cast aside the citizenship they 
are born unto, as would be the case did British colonists not 
carry with them the conviction that they were but moving from 
one part of the empire to another. The Scotch are among the 
most frequent colonizers, but no countryman is so tenacious of 
his nationality as the Scot. It is not affirming too much to say 
that the success of British colonization has been largely due to 
the fact that it is British, Why should people go to distant, 
savage, or obscure lands, instead of to America, unless they were 
loth to lose their citizenship as Englishmen? It is this natural 
instinct which has led so many of our migrating fellow subjects 
to choose rather the alternative of having to battle with life’s 
hard conditions under all the strange circumstances of a new 
land, than part with what they have been accustomed to con- 
sider their birthright. 

England has thus without any set plan or purpose gained for 
herself an empire more varied and world-wide than any pre- 
viously acquired by any other power. Rome conquered and 
colonized systematically, and sent her armies forth with the 
avowed object of spreading her dominion. But even her pos- 
sessions, vast and splendid as they were, could not compare in 
their influence on the world at large with those of this country. 
The command of South Africa, Australasia, and the Falkland 
Islands, with Mauritius and St. Helena, makes England prac- 
tically the mistress of the southern seas. India secures her 
dominance in Southern and Eastern Asia. Almost the whole 
of North America belongs to men sprung from her loins and 
speaking her tongue, and secures Anglo-Saxon supremacy on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Nor has the impress of 
British rule been confined merely to the proofs of British 
dominion. The countries subdued have taken an entirely 
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British character, in society, in industry, in institutions, and in 
domestic order. England’s colonies have not merely been 
Anglicized by the presence of her military and the sway of 
her proconsuls, They have been formed and made English by 
her own sons and daughters. England’s relation towards all her 
colonies, except India, is not that which she held towards the 
Tonian Islands, or which Rome held towards ancient Britain. 
In these cases the only claim which the ruling power had 
upon the population under it, was the claim of might. When 
the Eagles quitted the shores of Albion, and the Union Jack 
was hauled down at Corfu, no wrong was done the inhabitants. 
They ceased to be Roman or English subjects, but they re- 
mained as much as ever English and Ionian. Were England 
to withdraw herself from Canada, South Africa, and Australia, 
the colonists of these countries—in other words the inhabitants 
—who were born British subjects like their fathers before them, 
would find themselves abruptly denationalized, and left to build 
up for themselves a new name and an alien citizenship. Roman 
citizens did not emigrate en masse to Britain, nor did English 
colonists settle largely in Corfu. Had either done so there 
would have been some analogy between their case and that of 
the British-born men who are now threatened with the doom 
of Imperial abandonment. 

There is neither extravagance nor impropriety in realizing for 
a moment the splendour of the empire which thus has come, 
unsought and self-created, into the grasp of England. It does, 
as the working-men of this country lately declared, constitute 
“a national inheritance,” to which history presents no parallel. 
It contains corn lands vast enough to feed mankind through 
ages that are yet remote. Its stores of coal, gold, and iron, no 
man dare estimate. It embraces varieties of race so numerous 
and so great that no shade of colour is wanting, nor is any type 
of man absent from the motley ranks of the Queen’s subjects. 
Jt prevails on the shores of every ocean, and covers these seas 
with the richest commerce of the world. It holds out to every 
struggling citizen at home, worn down by want, or pressed hard 
by the hot forces of competition, the chance of a wider sphere 
for his energies and a bettered position for his offspring, in 
lands that are still under the British flag. It has had a pene- 
trating though imperceptible influence in every department of 
Anglo-Saxon life, and during the last thirty years the society, 
trade, and enterprise of the United Kingdom have been modified 
by its conditions and expanded by its wants. 

Why should an empire so fraught with elements of glory to 
our nation suffer dismemberment? In plain words, why should 
the colonies be given up? ‘Two pleas only can be assigned. 
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The first is that the retention of these colonies adds to the 
military and naval expenditure of the mother country. The 
second is that they involve her in irksome and undue national 
responsibilities. 

In considering this question we have to do with the present, 
not the past. It is idle to inquire what the colonial military 
expenditure of Great Britain has been; we have only to take 
it as itis. Owing to the defectiveness of statistical information 
in this country it is no easy matter to ascertain, exactly, what is 
the naval and military expenditure incurred by the Imperial 
Government on account of colonies. As regards the first we 
believe it would be impossible to set down any exact figures, 
but it is enough for our purpose to take the military expendi- 
ture. Were we to accept implicitly what we read and what 
we hear, we should conclude that a large proportion of the cost 
of the army was imposed upon this country by her colonies. 
When so many people still believe that England bears the cost 
of governing her dependencies, and pays the salaries of their 
governors, it is not strange that a yet larger number should 
imagine the expense of defending those countries to be much 
larger than it is. As a fair specimen of the way in which usually 
well-informed journals speak of this question, and uninten- 
tionally mislead their readers concerning it, let us quote the 
following passage from the leading article of a moderate and 
influential weekly :—“It is certainly not required by equity— 
nor in our judgment by sound policy—that the British workman 
should be mulcted of a portion of his hard earnings, in order 
that the much more prosperous and hopeful colonist should 
escape the pecuniary pressure which adverse circumstances may 
chance to throw upon him.” 

These words are but an echo of innumerabie others that from 
time to time are uttered through the pages of newspapers and 
pamphlets. They hint darkly but directly enough at an op- 
pressive expenditure borne mostly by suffering workmen at home 
for the sake and benefit of flourishing colonists abroad. They 
embody the sum of the whole argument of those who maintain 
that the colonies cost more than they are worth. Nothing can 
in point of fact be more fallacious than this reasoning. ‘lhe 
British workman is no more muicted of his earnings than any 
other class. The expenditure falls upon the general revenue, 
and as such is a burden borne by all classes of the community. 
The workman is mulcted no more than the great absentee 
proprietor, investor in colonial stocks, or shipper of goods to 
colonial clients, who while they benefit largely by the openings 
for profitable investment afforded by the colonies, do not 
directly contribute to the cost of the Government of those ter- 
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ritories. The tables might with great justice be turned, and 
the thousands of persons in this country who make money out 
of colonies asked, whether it is equitable that they should 
benefit so largely by the existence of those colonies, and yet take 
so little part in the maintenance of their institutions. But so far 
as the “ British workman,” is concerned the best and most decisive 
answer to these objections is found in the now celebrated 
“petition of the unemployed,” where the working men of 
England declare that they look upon the colonies as a great 
national inheritance, where they or their children may find 
opportunities of advancement from which they are rigorously 
excluded here. And this is in truth the case. The bulk of 
the settlers in the colonies have sprung from the “ workmen” 
class, and there is yet scope for the formation of countless 
homes under conditions utterly unattainable by the same class 
in the Old World. 

Upon another point much misconception prevails. Colonists 
are popularly spoken of as though they were, each and all, men 
of ease and wealth, and therefore better able to bear taxation 
than their fellow citizens in England. In the first place they 
are much more heavily taxed than .are the people of this 
country. The average rate of taxation borne by the people of 
the United Kingdom is, say 2/. 5s. per head. Throughout the 
colonies the average is from 4/. to 51. per head. And in the 
second place it is a mistake to suppose that their position in a 
tax-bearing point of view is so superior to that of the average 
of their home countrymen. This is what a colonist says upon 


this subject :— 

“It may seem that the progress of trade, as set forth by figures, 
indicates unbounded prosperity, and an ease of production which en- 
tails inappreciable effort. If such an impression be conveyed, it is a 
false one. ‘The prosperity of the colonies is by no means excep- 
tional, nor are colonists, as a rule, wealthy people. Their produce, 
though abundant, is not always remunerative, and is often only 
marketable at rates which leave but a slight margin of profit to the 
producer. Labour, in many cases, is not only exceedingly scarce, but 
unduly dear. Transport is always an oppressive charge. Colonies 
are mostly lands of magnificent distances and of indifferent roads, and, 
even where railways are established, there are usually special taxes 
required which have to be reckoned against profits. In some coun- 
tries there are risks of loss from fire, drought, flood, or other special 
causes, for which provision and allowance have to be made. The 


rapid increase in production has a direct tendency to reduce prices, 
although there may be no corresponding reduction in the expenses ot 
production. Out of the 143,000,000/. worth of raw materials ex- 
ported to other countries from the colonies, I believe it to be more 
than probable that foreign dealers and manufacturers make a far 
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larger proportion of gain than do the actual producers. It must not, 
therefore, be assumed that, because the trade of the colonies has 
exhibited such rapid expansion, and now has attained to such vast 
amounts, the colonists themselves are, as individuals, proportionately 
opulent or inordinately prosperous. That many of them have made 
and are making fortunes, is probably the case, as it is with persons 
in other parts of the world; but as to colonists in general, the 
advantage of their condition rests rather in greater independence than 
in superior wealth.” 


Let us come to figures, however. What is this vast expen- 
diture, the weight of which is enough to overbear all considera- 
tions of national greatness and imperial dominion? According 
to the statement made by Mr. Cardwell in introducing the 
Army Estimates last year, the entire amount spent for military 
service in colonies and dependencies in 1868 was 2,237,816. 
From this, however, has to be deducted the cost of garrisoning 
Malta, Bermuda, Halifax, China, and Gibraltar; and excluding 
those stations from the calculation, the amount estimated for 
military expenditure in all the other colonies during 1869 was 
1,070,7351. One million sterling may be roughly set down as 
the cost of maintaining the Queen’s supremacy and land defences 
in the Colonies of North America, the West Indies, South 
Africa, and Australasia. 

This question of military defence, in its practical bearings, 
affects only two groups of colonies. Passing by Canada, whose 
circumstances are altogether exceptional, there is urgent need for 
military aid only in South Africa and New Zealand. There 
alone are in existence elements of danger which local resources 
may be unable to meet. In the other colonies a well-organized 
local police, which the colonists could easily afford to sustain, 
would probably suffice for every protective requirement. But in the 
two other cases, the presence of a warlike aboriginal population 
renders the visible sustainment of the Queen’s authority by the 
Queen’s troops desirable for the preservation of peace and order. 
We are not now going to enter upon the well-worn New Zealand 
question, nor do we challenge controversy by saying whether, in 
our judgment, the colonists are responsible or not for the troubles 
that have arisen. We merely take the positive assurance of 
those best able to pronounce an opinion on the subject, that the 
presence of a certain number of the Queen’s troops is an indis- 
pensable condition of peaceful rule. In South Africa, where 
responsible government has never existed, and native affairs have 
been managed by the Queen’s nominees, there can be no question 
as to the obligation of the Home Government to maintain a 
garrison there. The same remark applies to the West Coast 
Settlements. 
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Her colonial empire, therefore, costs England 1,000,0000. per 
annum, or about 9d. yearly per head of the population of the 
United Kingdom. ‘This, then, is the point at issue—this is the 
actual and positive financial interest which this country has at 
stake in the matter. The fact cannot be too plainly stated, or 
too generally understood. But let us ask whether, were the 
amount ten times what it is, the Crown would not be bound to 
support itself by garrisons of its own troops, if need be, in all 
parts of the Empire? For we presume the colonies are parts of 
the Empire as much as is Ireland or the Isle of Wight. The 
mere fact of distance surely cannot weaken the claim of any one 
part of the Empire to equal consideration and equal protection 
with the rest. Let us suppose that Ireland were a thousand 
miles, instead of sixty miles, distant from England, would the 
Government of Great Britain therefore feel less bound to guard 
it from invasion, or to do justice to its suffering people? Does 
not the very idea of empire imply the obligation incumbent upon 
the ruling power to protect its possessions from encroachment— 
the capacity to hold its own at every point of its dominions? In 
all ages of the world, and under Roman supremacy more par- 
ticularly, the defence of distant extremities has been esteemed of 
equal importance in the maintenance of empire, with the pro- 
tection of centres. England’s present policy is just the reverse 
of this rule. Outlying members are left helpless to take care of 
themselves, and the resources of the Empire are concentrated 
upon the parent-islands. 

When we come to analyse yet more severely the distribution 
of the military forces of Great Britain, the fallacy and the un- 
fairness of the statements and arguments used by anti-colonial 
philosophers become surprisingly transparent. We have already 
given the broad cost of military expenditure in the colonies, and 
have excluded from the calculation the garrisons at Malta, 
Bermuda, Gibraltar, Halifax, and China. These stations are all 
necessary to a nation which claims still to be the leading maritime 
power—whose merchant shipping still dominates the sea, and 
whose commerce continues to be the largest; richest, and most 
flourishing in the world. The possession of such fortified and 
garrisoned ports of call and bases of action in all seas is obviously 
essential tu the security of such a trade. Where would the 
shipping trade of England be, in the event of war with a naval 
power, had she not safe havens of her own at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Bermuda, Halifax, the West Indies, Ascension, St. Helena, Sierra 
Leone, Cape Coast Castle, Simons Bay, Cape Town, Mauritius, 
Aden, Singapore, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Falkland Islands, and 
the Australasian harbours? This list is a long one, but it only 
gives a partial idea, after all, of the vast girdle of insular and 
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coast settlements by means of which, it is not saying too much 
to affirm, the trade of Great Britain is what it is. Had the 
United States, during its civil war, possessed like England har- 
bours and naval stations in every sea and on every shore, it 
would have been out of the power of an Alabama to drive 
her shipping from the seas, and ruin her trade for almost a 
generation. 

These stations, however, are not colonies in the strict sense of 
the term, and: we do not include them in our calculation. There 
is one way of arriving at a tolerably accurate estimate of imperial 
expenditure accessible by everybody—we mean by reference to 
the list of places where the Queen’s regiments are stationed. If 
our readers will consult the latest army list, they will find that in 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia—the colonies chiefly 
in question—there are not at this moment six regiments stationed. 
These regiments, therefore, with a small accompaniment of men 
from the Artillery and Engineers’ Corps, constitute all the gar- 
risons in colonies that are properly so called, Canada being 
excepted for special reasons. When from these we make further 
allowance for the garrisons which, under any circumstances, the 
Home Government would probably be desirous to maintain at 
Cape Town and Mauritius, we shall find that the actual cost of 
military service for the colonies is much less than the amount 
nominally set down in Mr. Cardwell’s estimate. 

There is in reality substantial need of military aid in New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the West Coast settlements only. In 
all these settlements, we believe that the presence of a certain 
number of the Queen’s troops is indispensable, not so much for 
the active use they might be as for the influence their presence 
exerts. To quote the words of a colonial writer :— 

“We lately pointed out that the Imperial Government was, so far 
as Natal was concerned, under a legal and expressed obligation to 
maintain a force here, so long as the colony was unable to defend itself. 
That period has not yet arrived. The colony has yet neither means 
nor organization. We are but 17,000 Europeans amongst nearly a 
million barbarians, over whom, happily for us, the British Government 
has acquired a moral influence and prestige, which for the time are 
better than the largest army. But that influence and prestige are 
sustained by the belief deeply implanted in the native mind, that they 
could be enforced if need be by the exercise of illimitable resources. 
On more than one occasion the natives have seen starting, as it were, 
from the sea, in an incredibly short period, large and well-armed forces 
of trained troops. They look upon the small garrison stationed here 


as the symbol of vaster forces out of sight. They know that the 
great English Sovereign lives not in Africa, but in a far distant 
country, where, surrounded by countless hosts, she holds rule over 
world-wide realms. 
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“If the troops be withdrawn from South Africa, as they are being 
so ruthlessly from New Zealand, all this prestige must perish, and its 
repressive effects will disappear with it. In the eyes of the natives, 
the Queen will have abandoned us, and British rule will, in fact, cease 
to be. It cannot be otherwise, and we beg most distinctly to bring 
the alternative before the notice of all concerned. Does England wish 
to withdraw from South Africa as she has withdrawn from New 
Zealand? Does she wish all the blood and treasure she has spent in 
asserting her supremacy in these territories, and in bringing the 
natives under submission to her higher civilization, to go for naught ? 
Does she wish to leave other and rival powers free to take her place on 
this southern seaboard ?” 


Still, although the military requirements of South Africa and 
New Zealand are so exceptional and urgent, they do not, so far 
as we can see, necessitate any departure from the principle we 
have sought to lay down. If Great Britain is bound to defend 
one of her colonies, she is bound to defend all ; if she abandons 
one on the plea of military expenditure, she must, as a logical 
necessity, abandon the rest. The empire cannot be dismembered 
piecemeal. If the vast and glorious structure, raised through so 
many ages by so much toil and sacrifice, is to fall to pieces, the 
collapse will be sudden and complete rather than partial and 
gradual. 

One of the chief counts in the indictment against colonies is 
that their commercial legislation is hostile to the interests of the 
mother-country. We are told that their tariffs are protective 
and designedly injurious to home manufactures. It is true that 
some colonies, for the purpose of encouraging native industry, do 
impose high rates of duty on articles that are capable of local 
production, and so far as they do so for that purpose we are 
unable to approve their policy, although we admit the colonists 
are so circumstanced as to be very strongly tempted to adopt it. 
Their high tariffs may, however, be defended on other grounds 
by reasons, the force of which, we believe, will be generally 
recognised. Colonies stand in peculiar need of railways and all 
manner of public works. The taxable population is scanty and 
poor, and taxable commodities are extremely rare. How is 
revenue to be obtained to pay for these works and to sustain the 
colonial government, except a customs department be created ? 
Customs dues are universally admitted to be one of the fairest, 
easiest, and most equal forms of taxation ; and it should be borne 
in mind that the fruits of the tariff do not come directly out of 
the pockets of people at home: the evils incident to a high tariff 
are mainly endured by the colonists themselves, while the mother- 
country derives a certain though indefinite benefit from the 
results of its expenditure in the maintenance of law and order, 
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the construction of public works, and the payment of interest on 
loans obtained from home investors. 

We must confess too, that if the colonists liked to retort, they 
could do so with greater reason than their assailants, by a re- 
ference to the different sugar duties—a far more unjust fiscal 
system than anything attempted in any colony. In scarcely any 
instance is an export duty imposed upon the raw material sent 
home in such abundance to supply the mills and factories, where 
so many millions of England’s toilers find employment, and so 
many thousands of Engand’s citizens find wealth. What if 
Australia, India, the West Indies, and South Africa were to be 
left free to follow in the footsteps of the United States—to 
impose prohibitive duties on imported commodities, or by 
similar fiscal charges to crush the export of raw staples? Sup- 
pose that the import of wool from Australia, of cotton from 
India, of raw sugar from the Mauritius and the West Indies, 
ceased, what would become of the spinning, weaving, and re- 
fining interests of Great Britain? It is quite a mistake to 
imagine that the United Kingdom would do as much trade with 
the colonies, were they separated, as it does now. Most of the 
oldest mercantile houses in these colonies are the fruit of British 
enterprise, and would never have been established had the British 
ensign not waved over the lands in which their operations are 
carried on. We are pointed to America; we are shown how 
capital and population flow in from these shores into that 
country, notwithstanding the independence of its Government 
and the rivalship of its flag. But it must not be forgotten that 
the United States are nothing more than the extreme outcome 
of our colonial system ; that their enterprise, and progress, and 
capital, and power spring from Anglo-Saxon energy, and are 
shaped on the Anglo-Saxon model, and that, had it not been for 
the colonizing and aggressive instincts of Anglo-Saxon emigrants, 
that great source of wealth and activity to this country would 
have had no compact existence. Nor can we refrain from re- 
peating the oft told truism, that were America still within the 
arms of the empire, England would be free from her darkest 
menace, and her trade delivered from the keenest rivalry. Have 
the representatives of our shipping and manufacturing interests 
ever seriously considered what their position, and the position 
of this whole country would be, were the colonial possessions of 
Great Britain in the hands of independent or alien powers at 
war with us? In such a case the boasted commerce of Great 
Britain—the only thing, according to some amongst us, worth 
considering or maintaining—would stand in greater danger than 
it did after the Trent affair, and be liable to even more terrible 
disasters than were inflicted by one Confederate privateer upon 
the commerce of the United States. 
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The colonies are worth keeping on account of the trade we do 
with them and they with us. This trade year by year increases 
in an advancing ratio. In 1851 India and the colonies consumed 
twenty millions’ worth of British goods, or one-fourth of our 
whole exports. In 1866 this amount had increased threefold, and 
out. of an export return of 188,000,000/., 61,000,000/. went to our 
dependencies, We are told that in 1858 the colonies did as 
much business with us as the United States, France, Germany, 
Turkey, and Belgium united. Nor is the growth in our impor- 
tations from the colonies less remarkable. In 1851, out of 
142,000,000/. imported in the shape of produce and merchandize, 
20,000,0002. were colonial shipments. In 1866 this country’s im- 
portations were estimated at 295,000,000/,, of which 74,000,0007. 
came from the colonies. In the course of fifteen years, therefore, 
the proportion of our colonial imports to the whole has moved 
on from one-seventh to one-fourth. Upon this point the following 
remarks may be quoted :— 


* But even of greater consequence in a national point of view than 
her export business is the import trade of the kingdom. The com- 
inodities she gets from her colonies are mostly raw materials, which 
give employment, in so many countless forms, to the labouring millions 
of her population and the vast capital of her manufacturers. British 
colonization benefits the mother-country in two ways; it opens out 
new fields for the energy and industry of her sons, for the enterprise 
and wealth of her capitalists; but it also, by the extended production 
of raw staples, which that energy and that capital stimulate, quickens 
the industry of her toilers, and gives fresh and continuous vitality to 
her own manufacturing interests. How many hands are employed, 
how much capital and machinery is engaged in converting into market- 
able commodities the cotton, wool, flax, jute, sugar, timber, hides, 
spices, and other staples sent to the ports of the United Kingdom from 
her colonial possessions. These materials are the life-blood of British 
commerce, and are pouring in year by year in a gradually dilating 
stream. In 1851 the total imports of Great Britain amounted to 
142,000,000/., of which only 20,000,000/. came from her colonies, In 
1866 this country’s importations were estimated at 295,000,000/., and 
of this amount 74,000,000/. were colonial shipments. In fifteen years, 
therefore, England’s importations from her colonies, as compared with 
the aggregate of her imports, have advanced from one-seventh to one- 
fourth. England, therefore, benefits commercially by her colonies 
thus :—They give, in the first place, fresh and wider fields for the 
reproductive outlay of her superfluous industry and capital. They open 
out boundless sources, whence the manufacturing and industrial needs 
of the mother-country may be supplied with these raw materials, 
without which her commercial system would be paralysed; they keep 
at work those endless manufactures upon which so many millions 
depend for their subsistence; they increase the production of market- 
able commodities, and thereby give additional vitality and vigour to 
trade; they give employment yearly to British shipping (vessels, that 
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is, belonging solely to owners in this country), which represent a ton- 
nage of more than 20,000,000, that being, in round numbers, the 
aggregate tonnage for 1866 of British vessels entered and cleared at 
colonial ports; and then they themselves become, in their turn, cus- 
tomers of the mother-country for the manufactured products, whose 
raw materials they supplied to the extent of more than a third of her 
whole export trade.”’ 


It is said that the colonies would do as much trade with us as 
they do now were they free. This, too, is a fallacy not warranted 
by the experience of the world. Were this the case, the island 
of Mauritius after its capture, and the Cape Colony after its 
conquest, ought still to have traded chiefly with their parent 
states—France and Holland. The fact is, that their commercial 
connexions with those countries are very partial when compared 
with the trade they do with the United Kingdom. Look at the 
growing tendency of American trade to confine itself to American 
limits and to cultivate continental markets. Now that European 
manufacturers are running our own manufacturers so close, and 
in many cases turning out articles of equal quality at lower rates, 
it is worth considering whether, on economical grounds, it is well 
to alienate communities whose chief market both for purchase 
and sale is Britain, and who in the nature of things will retain 
that preference for this country so long as they share its citizen- 
ship and boast the protection of its flag. 

Then there is the very numerous class of investors to whom 
colonial securities and colonial bonds offer more remunerative 
investments than they can obtain here. Four years ago no less 
a sum than 145,000,000. sterling represented the funded debt of 
India and the colonies. By this time very probably the aggregate 
has reached 200,000,000/, all of which has been advanced by 
bondholders in this country, and upon which interest varying 
from five to six per cent. is regularly paid. As every colony with 
advancing age goes deeper into debt for the purpose of providing 
itself with necessary public works, this aggregate is likely to 
increase year by year. So long as the colonies remain British 
dependencies the security for these bonds is excellent, especially 
as, in most cases, provision is made in the shape of a sinking 
fund for the extinguisliment of the debt. In addition to these 
governmental loans many millions more are invested by persons 
and institutions at home in colonial mortgages and other private 
securities ; in colonial banks and other financial institutions ; in 
mining and other industrial enterprises. Would the confidence 
which these investors have in colonial securities and investments 
exist were the colonies forced to become small and petty repub- 
lics, the scenes of party warfare and political anarchy, for the 
prey of some rapacious and unscrupulous foreign power? If 
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American bonds are unpopular in the monetary circles of 
England, what position would be held by those of States strug- 
gling prematurely with the responsibilities of self-government, 
possessed as yet of no fixed and settled principles of political 
action, in point of population and revenue less influential than 
one of the United States, and driven perhaps by stress of circum- 
stances, unsought by them, to repudiate their obligations and to 
destroy their credit? It is without question the fact that our 
colonies are under the British flag that leads the people and 
investors of this country to make such large use of colonial secu- 
rities. The colonies are the outlet for the savings of the British 
people. 

Having thus as briefly as we could glanced at the leading 
aspects of this question, let us categorically and concisely set 
forth the probable consequences of the abandonment by Great 
Britain of her colonies. They may be stated thus :— 

Curtailment of trade, and subsequent loss of employment for 
the toilers of the nation. 

Diminution of supplies of raw staples for manufacture. 

Shutting up of safe securities for the profitable investment of 
superfluous wealth and redundant capital. 

Loss of suitable fields for outgoing enterprise and languishing 
industry. 

Diminution of the population of the Empire, seeing that in 
every outgoing emigrant a subject of the Crown and a citizen of 
the State would be lost. 

Deprivation of ports of refuge in case of war. Now all the 
world may be said to be open to British cruisers. Without her 
colonies England might find her ships shelterless on the high 
seas. 

Loss of national prestige. England is now respected by other 
nations because her ships sweep every sea ; because her flag floats 
over free communities in every zone ; because under her flag men 
ef all nationalities and colours enjoy equal rights and share a 
common citizenship ; because her race and language, more than 
any other, pervade the world. 

Loss of nationality by all outgoing English people. Men com- 
pelled to emigrate by the pressure of circumstances, the want of 
employment, or the lack of opportunity in this overcrowded island, 
if they wish to exercise any rights of citizenship must become 
aliens and foreigners. 

Loss of territories where the army can by frequent change and 
constant exercise be kept well fitted for active service, and inured 
to the hardships and vicissitudes of actual warfare. In the words 
of a most competent authority, Sir George Grey :—“ That man 
would be a bold one who would say that it was not this training 
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which enabled them [#.¢., British troops] to discharge their duties 
in a manner which they could not have done if they had been 
simply trained in garrison towns at home. Our troops were dis- 
tributed throughout the world in such a manner as to enable a 
force to be at once collected at any threatened point.” 

Loss of openings where the youth of England can find ample 
scope for their business aptitudes, social aspirations, or political 
ambition. 

The sacrifice of lands which the “ unemployed” have styled the 
“national inheritance,” by the help of which they and others like 
them may help to better their condition. 

Transference of what now constitutes the strength and the 
glory of this country to independent or rival powers. Should 
America, Prussia, or any other rising power take a helpless but 
abandoned colony under its protection, England’s loss will be 
the other nation’s gain. 

The narrowing and debasement of national aspirations; the 
recognition of a low standard of patriotism; the measuring of 
State duties by a money-test ; the sacrifice of national honour 
and good faith to a false and fatal economy. 

And finally, as regards the colonies themselves, the imposition 
on them of distasteful and burdensome responsibilities ; the in- 
fliction on them of confused and anarchic conditions ; the with- 
drawal of that supreme controlling power by which their political 
destinies are shaped and influenced; the exposure of some of 
them to bloody outbreaks and servile disturbances; and the 
implanting amongst them of embittered and hostile feelings 
towards the land of their fathers. 

Surely this is an array of evils dire enough to deter any reason- 
able government from a policy which might entail such a heritage 
of disaster. Nor do we think that when once the statesmen and 
people of this country come fairly to look upon the question in 
all its aspects, and to comprehend more clearly its practical 
issues, they will fail any longer to see that it will be far, far 
better to reconstruct and consolidate than to dismember and dis- 
own the empire which is the outcome of so many sacrifices and 
the theme of so much laudation. 

How then can these evils be averted? What escape is there 
from the consequences of the present policy? We believe that 
it will be the earnest desire of every man who has fully con- 
sidered the matter that there shall be given to these questions 
an answer befitting the national dignity and consistent with the 
integrity of the Empire. Home writers are wrong in imagining 
that the present agitation is merely metropolitan in its extent. 
It reflects a movement throughout the whole of our colonial 
dominions. Speaking from an acquaintance with the whole 
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colonial press, we are in a position to say that in Canada as well 
as in Australia, in South Africa as well as in England, the local 
journals give ample evidence that the question is being discussed 
with an earnestness which shows how vital are deemed its issues. 
We find in these discussions very few indications of a desire on 
the part of the colonists to claim or to acquire their inde- 
pendence. There is no more striking feature of our colonial 
system than the loyalty with which the colonists cling to their 
allegiance and this citizenship. Doubtless the consciousness of 
non-interference with their affairs by the home government 
contributes much to their fidelity. There it is, however, a 
strong, real, hearty, and healthy sentiment, in strange contrast 
with the cold, unsympathetic, unregardful tone, assumed by 
certain spokesmen of the mother country. 

The colonists generally seem agreed that if all Imperial pro- 
tection is to be withdrawn from their shores under the present 
state of things, independence must follow as a logical and a 
practical necessity. But they also seem to think that a middle 
course might be followed. Why should the supreme responsible 
control of colonial affairs, they ask, continue to be vested in a 
minister whose knowledge and experience have not specially 
fitted him for their administration? Why should not the rela- 
tions of the central government and its dependencies be so 
modified that with increased responsibilities towards each other, 
a closer connexion, a more complete interdependence should be 
established. The idea of a federal union between the colonies 
and the mother-country is a very popular one, and opinions only 
differ as to how such an arrangement can be brought about. 
Two plans are proposed. Oue has a wider and loftier scope and 
purpose than the other, and takes the form of a Council of 
Empire in which the United Kingdom, India, and the colonies 
should be represented in proportion to their area and population. 
With this body would rest the issues of peace or war, and the 
levying of taxes for the maintenance of imperial defences. The 
other plan is that a Colonial Council should be created, composed 
of representatives sent by the different colonies, and that this 
body, presided over by the Secretary of State for the time being, 
should be invested with control over such subjects as the appoint- 
ment of governors and other officers who may have to be nomi- 
nated at home; the regulation of tariffs; the conduct of emigra- 
tion ; and the appropriation of unoccupied waste lands, Such a 
council would be an extension of the India Board, only it must 
necessarily, in order that it shall possess the confidence of the 
colonists, partake of a representative character. Canada would 
have to send five members, one for each of her principal divisions ; 
Australia, five; New Zealand, two; the West Indies, four; 
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Cape Colony, Natal, West Coast, Ceylon, Mauritius, and the 
Eastern Islands, one each. The Secretary and Under Secretary 
of State would represent home interests in this assembly. The 
duties of the Council would of necessity be largely executive ; 
and in dealing with measures relating to particular colonies, the 
minister would be materially and chiefly guided by the advice of 
the representative of that particular dependency, while, in all 
general questions and administrative acts, he would act in concert 
with the whole body. 

Were such a council in existence, it is more than probable 
that the colonies would gladly consent to pay a certain contribu- 
tion, to be fixed by such a body, towards the naval and military 
expenditure of the Empire. New Zealand and South Africa, as 
we have pointed out, are the only colonies where it is necessary 
to maintain a standing garrison of any consequence. But in 
regard to naval expenditure, all the colonies have an equal 
interest in it. It is through that branch of outlay alone that 
they could expect to be protected from invasion or attack should 
England be at war with a naval power. It is but just that a 
reasonable contribution towards the national outlay in this service 
should be made. The combined revenues of the colonies amount 
now to about 20,000,000/. sterling ; a charge of 5 per cent. on 
that, the most equitable way of assessing the contribution, would 
yield 1,000,0002., or about the present gross amount of military 
expenditure in our self-governed dependencies. A like charge 
on the Indian revenue, which in 1866 was about 50,000,0001., 
would yield 2,500,000/., making a very just and generous con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of our navy. The colonies, 
we believe, would not object to such a charge. Were they 
independent they would have to keep up some kind of naval 
defences at probably a much higher cost; and the presence of 
their representatives at headquarters would be an assurance that 
their wants would be intelligently understood, and practically 
attended to. Under the present system the geography of our 
colonies is so imperfectly understood at the War Office that 
stations in different colonies, separated by hundreds of miles of 
savage country, are sometimes referred to, and dealt with, as 
being in one and the same locality. 

We do not put forward these suggestions as being absolutely 
the only plan that might be proposed, or as being the best mode 
of meeting the difficulty. It is probable that when the con- 
structive genius of our statesmen is brought to bear upon this 
truly Imperial question, a better system may be devised. Our 
only object is to show that it is possible to establish such a 
union as of late has often been hinted at, but never specifically 
described. The same suggestions are being made, the same 
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framework of a central government proposed, in the colonies 
themselves. Before an idea can be condemned as impracticable, 
it must be definitely stated, and if there are insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of the scheme, let us hear them. We must 
frankly confess that as yet we have heard none. 

This plan more especially commends itself, because under it 
Great Britain could afford to grant to her colonies the utmost 
powers of internal self-government, while the colonies could 
afford, if need be, to sacrifice in certain matters a certain portion 
of their right to act independently. It admits of honourable 
concession on both sides, It would be the policy and the interest 
equally of the mother-country and the colonies to keep on good 
terms with each other. The home taxpayer could no longer 
reproach the colonist with being a burden ; the colonist could no 
longer charge the home government with the ignorant exercise 
of power. It would be then no less than now the true policy of 
England to accustom her dependencies to the exercise of respon- 
sibility in the management of their own affairs, and to free 
herself from all accountability for interference in any of their 
domestic concerns, But it would also be far less the interest 
and object of England to force upon young and incapable States 
the weighty responsibilities of self-government, and to turn 
adrift into the turbid waters of Republicanism infant com- 
munities with imperfect social organizations and inadequate 
political vigour. 

If England is unable, as Rome did, to send her legions forth 
for the protection of all quarters of the Empire, she can at any 
rate help her citizens in those distant districts to defend themselves. 
Under an efficient and practical colonial administration at home, 
much that is now impracticable might be done in this direction. 
Military settlements of discharged soldiers might be formed in 
particular districts. The right to form one in such settlements 
might be held out to the army as a reward for good service. A 
plan based upon this principle was submitted last year to the 
Society of Arts by Colonel Maude, V.C., and there can be little 
doubt that it presents an admirably feasible mode of providing 
for the defensive needs of the colonies, and of promoting the 
efficiency of the army. Trained instructors might be sent out 
for the improvement of colonial forces; these forces might be 
affiliated with the home troops, and Imperial rank assigned to 
them ; Imperial guns and munitions of war might be supplied 
on favourable terms, and every effort made to make service in 
colonial corps attractive and honourable. After all, the doing 
these things is but the ordinary duty of an Imperial and a 
paternal Government. If our colonies are to become in all but 
name independent, it ought to be both our pride and pleasure to 
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fit them to hold their own against the world, and to make them 
worthy offshoots of the parent-tree. 

The action of a Colonial Council would not only compass all 
these matters, but it would also tend to have an expanding and 
invigorating influence upon the political condition of this nation. 
It would help us to keep pace with the age—this wonderful age, 
so marked by the rapidity of improvement ; so stirred by the 
stirrings of social and political development. To the popular 
mind it may seem a ridiculous idea that thirty or forty colonists 
gathered from all parts of the world, many of them sent from 
lands only just rescued from the wilderness, should have any 
sensible influence upon the civilization of this old and lordly 
nation. But those who know what changes are worked by 
Anglo-Saxon colonization will see no absurdity in the supposition. 
Colonists are accustomed to disregard or to scrutinize very nar- 
rowly every species of conventionalism. Prescriptive rights they 
know not. Carversout themselves of new social orders, constructors 
of new political systems, they look at questions with less timidity 
of mind and greater fertility of purpose than men who are fettered 
by usage and clogged by precedent. Jt must be that when the 
personal influence and co-operation of such men are brought to 
bear in the councils of the nation, when the eager progressiveness 
of the colonist is associated with the calmer impulses of the home 
citizen, an effect more or less potent will be produced. 

But the chief value of such an organization to this country 
would lie in its utility as a means of promoting emigration on a 
large and systematic scale. The past apathy of our Government, 
and indeed of the nation generally, upon this question is one of 
the anomalies of our history. Year by year, for half a century, 
Englishmen and Englishwomen have left our shores to form new 
homes in distant lands without any recognition of the outgoing 
tendency by the State. Year by year the numbers of English 
paupers have multiplied, and the poor-rates paid by English 
citizens have waxed heavier, without an effort being made on the 
part of the Government or of the parochial authorities to mitigate 
these evils by the transplanting of our surplus population to these 
remote possessions. The increase of pauperism in a country of such 
set limits, and under such a system of land tenure as ours, has been 
a physical and social necessity. Given a population increasing 
in a certain ratio, living in a small island where the soil is owned 
by large proprietors, and the outgrowth of pauperism becomes 
almost a mathematical certainty. Parochial statistics bear 
melancholy proof that it is so. According to Mr. Preston’s in- 
teresting pamphlet 10,303,0000. were paid for poor-rates in 1867, 
and 11,061,000/. in 1868, showing an increase of 757,0000. 

Pauperism costs us eleven millions sterling yearly already, and 
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the annual increase is at the rate of three quarters of a million ! 
This is almost the cost of our national army. And yet nota 
finger has been lifted in order to establish some system by which 
the country might be relieved from such a frightful incubus of 
misery—from such a quick-growing fungus of taxation. 

English statesmen write voluminous despatches to show that 
the colonies must defend themselves, and by so doing run the 
risk of severing those colonies from the Empire. English states- 
men see pauperism and poor-rates together blighting and bur- 
dening the land; and yet the cost of military defence for the 
colonies is but a million, an eleventh part of what we pay for 
the maintenance in mendicancy of our poor. And in those 
colonies there is room enough and to spare for the comfortable 
location, under changed and hopeful circumstances, of all the 
unemployed of Britain for generations yet. 

We ask a question which is now being often put in one or other 
of the colonies. Why cannot these poor-rates be employed in 
transporting to and maintaining for a limited period in Canada, 
Australia, or Africa the destitute persons for whose relief so 
much now has to be paid? Under the present system pauperism 
increases, and poor-rates grow, without any apparent prospect of 
the diminution of either. There is no compensating element in 
the system. It is bad because it leads people to look for, or 
depend on, parochial relief in times of scarcity. It is bad 
because it is alike unproductive and unprofitable. Were a certain 
portion of these poor-rates spent in locating industriously disposed 
“unemployed” in our colonies, poor-rates would be attacked at 
their source, and the burden they inflict would correspondingly 
diminish. Persons who are now the consumers at the public 
cost of food raised by others would become the producers of food 
and the employers of labour, pauperism would decline, and 
production would advance. 

Our colonies are willing enough to supply the land required 
for the location of these suffering people, but the sparseness of 
their numbers and the many calls upon them for expenditure 
under other necessary heads, debars them from doing more. It 
would be, however, for the State and the parishes together to do 
the rest. The one could furnish means of transport in the shape 
of vessels that could not be better employed, as proposed by 
Captain Bedford Pim, the other could supply funds for the main- 
tenance of the emigrants during the first year of their settlement 
The mere cost of conveyance would be far from enough, as our 
colonies would not thank _us for shiploads of destitute people, 
unprovided with the means of subsistence until their own crops 
grew. This class of emigrants would have to be provided at the 
outset with rations, implements, and shelter, They might be, if 
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deemed desirable, required to repay within a certain period some 
of the cost of this assistance, but we doubt the expediency of 
exacting such a stipulation. In India as much as 3001. per man 
has been paid for the housing of European soldiers. For how 
very much less a sum might we place in a position of comfort for 
life men who are now the menace of order and the incipient 
germs of revolution, but who might be converted into an in- 
dustrial army, whereby wild lands would be tamed and fertilized, 
and new realms conquered to Christianity and civilization. 

There are unfortunately strong interests adverse to any move- 
ment whereby emigration as a cure for pauperism should be 
made a national question. There are those who look upon a 
chronic percentage of “ unemployed” as a happy regulator of the 
cost of labour. Emigration will draw off the unemployed, and 
leave the masters at the mercy of those that remain, say these 
opponents. You have no right to deprive England of her bone 
and sinew—of her labouring power--of that which has constituted 
her glory and her strength. But all the time while this appeal 
to national selfishness is being made the cries of pauperism wax 
louder and louder, and the burden of poor-rates gets heavier and 
yet heavier. Where is it to end, if some remedial movement be 
not made? Will relief come from agriculture, when the rural 
labourer is declared to be the worst paid species of operative, 
and when the value of land and the employment of machinery 
increase yearly? Will relief come from increased manufac- 
turing enterprise, when Continental competitors are every 
year pressing our own manufacturers more closely? Will relief 
come from the diminished increase of population, so long as 
destitution and misery keep the lower classes ignorant of their 
duties as citizens, and reckless of their interests as men? It 
seems to us, in common with many others, that the efforts which 
are now being made by certain philanthropic bodies and indi- 
viduals to promote the emigration of the unemployed might, if 
our statesmen are not blind to the tendencies of the time and the 
exigencies of our society, result in making emigration the charge 
of a new and a distinct department of the State. 

For if the ideas we have attempted to sketch, and the proposals 
we have ventured to put forth, be worth anything, the answer to 
all objections will be found in the response, that in removing the 
unempioyed from England to the colonies we are but shifting 
our citizens from one part-of the Empire to another. They will 
be ne less subjects of the Queen—members of the Anglo-Saxon 
body politic—in Australia or in Africa than in Lancashire or in 
Dorset. The only difference will be that there they will add 
directly to the strength and prosperity of the Empire, while here 
they will be buta burden and a stigma upon it. There they will 
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produce staples which will feed or employ their countrymen at 
home and elsewhere. Here they only consume without producing. 
There society will gladden under their presence, and earth will 
bloom beneath their labours. Here society is darkened by their 
existence, and earth is burdened by their woes. 

We have thus sought, as well as we can, to place before our 
readers certain aspects of this question most deserving, as it seems 
to us, of consideration. The subject in its entirety is so large 
and fruitful that volumes might be written upon it. Yet there 
are a few more salient points, which it would he well for the home 
public to have clearly in mind ere any judgment be formed. In 
a preceding page we have summarized certain consequences 
which would probably follow the abandonment by England of 
her colonies. Let us now set forth some of the advantages 
likely to accrue from the reconstruction and consolidation of the 
Empire—namely :— 

Trade will be retained and extended, instead of being diverted 
to other countries, as surely it would be were the colonies to 
become independent, with reasons for ill-will against this country, 
or were they to pass under the protection of other powers. 

England would still possess lands where for long ages yet the 
overflowings of her population might find healthful homes and 
remunerative work. 

England will still have at command safe investments for her 
fast increasing savings and redundant capital. Nine millions 
sterling are now paid by India and the colonies yearly upon the 
funds advanced by British investors on their bonds and debentures. 
Every year adds to the amount borrowed, the recognition of 
British rule being the main element of security. 

There will continue to be within the bounds of the British 
Empire opportunities of honourable advancement, of social and 
political distinction, open to young men of every grade. This is 
an age when the spread of education produces a proportionately 
large number of men who aspire to a superior station in life than 
they were born in, and who long for the chance of public activity. 
Within the vasi sphere of our colonial dominion the laudable 
ambition of our youth may find a fit and ample arena. 

Such a confederation of English-speaking peoples, bound to- 
gether by common interests, and compacted in an elastic political 
union, could hardly fail to have a pacifying influence in the world, 
and would enable England, in the strength of her unity and the 
vastness of her dominions, to bring her neutrality to bear in the 
arbitration of international quarrels, and become once more “an 
umpire among European Powers.” 

By sharing the burden of her naval and military expenditure 
with communities which become every year richer and more 
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populous, England would in course of time find that her own 
liabilities under these heads would gradually get less and less. 

There would be secured to the national genius a finer field for 
its energies, and nobler objects for its attainment. The narrowness 
bred by insularity would give place to greater breadth of view, 
catholicity of spirit, nobleness of purpose ; patriotism would be 
less marred by national selfishness ; little by little the individuality 
of our race would take a higher form and receive a wider signifi- 
cation. To be an Anglo-Saxon would mean all that to be a 
Roman meant in the grandeur of territorial sway, but far more 
than that phrase meant in the rights of citizenship, in the co- 
ordination of Imperial supremacy, civil liberty, and personal 
responsibility. 

This is a time of political strife, moral struggle, and social 
change. How fit that England—the cradle of modern freedom, 
the type of modern order—shoul!d be found lengthening her cords 
and strengthening her stakes, rather than flying to pieces beneath 
the disruptive influence of one false economical idea! Were her 
colonies te drift away from England the cause of liberty would 
sustain incalculable damage ; for the basis of well-ordered liberty 
is power and prestige, and of these attributes none of these young 
colonial communities can yet make boast. They need British rule 
in order that their immature political constitutions may gain 
strength, firmness, and maturity ; they need it to save them from 
anarchy, confusion, and possibly from despotism ; they need it 
to give them breathing time ere they are called upon to discharge 
the onerous responsibilities of supreme power. 

The long annals of the world are but a revord of the rise and 
fall of successive empires. “Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
where are they?’ Is the British Empire now, ere scarce its 
limits are understood, to be numbered with the things that were 
but are not? Is England to part with her possessions, and 
become once more a second-rate power, with interests bounded 
by the seas that wash her shores? This is the question which 
now has to be answered, and which her statesmen are called upon 
to consider. 











Art. V.—SHELLEY. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A revised Text, 
with Notes and a Memoir. By W. M. Rosserri. 2 vols. 
Moxon and Co. 1870. 


: ee connexion of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s name with a Memoir of 

Shelley and an edition of his works, is a sufficient guarantee 
of the impartiality and thoroughness with which these tasks have 
been respectively accomplished. There was ample scope for Mr. 
Rossetti’s labours in both departments ; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that it has been reserved for him to make the first serious 
attempt either at a complete biography or a correct text. This is 
in itself no slight distinction; the intelligence, ingenuity, and 
industry he has displayed in it are more commendable still ; but 
the spirit of affectionate enthusiasm in which he has wrought is 
best of ali, and will insure him the sincere sympathy of all 
admirers of Shelley, independently of any estimate which may 
be formed of the actual value of his work. 

All biographies of Shelley have hitherto been of a fragmentary 
character, either from their partial and limited scope, as those 
of Trelawny, Hogg, and Peacock; or from their desultoriness, 
as the Shelley Memorials; or from imperfect information, 
as the narratives of Medwin and Middleton, Of the latter it 
is not necessary to say much. Medwin’s incredible heedless- 
ness and blundering have destroyed the authenticity, and con- 
sequently the value of excellent materials. Mr. Middleton’s work 
is written in an admirable spirit; but in all other respects what 
Medwin’s is to a good book it is to Medwin’s. The Shelley 
Memorials contain many documents of the highest interest and 
much intelligent literary criticism. They answered their pur- 
pose, more could not be required. Mr. Peacock’s notes also, we 
suppose, answered their purpose, together with another not con- 
templated by the writer—that of demonstrating his entire in- 
capacity to understand the man in whose intimacy he had spent 
so many years. Notwithstanding, however, the cold and unin- 
viting character of Mr. Peacock’s reminiscences, and the serious 
misrepresentations which they have been shown to contain, he 
deserves our thanks for having preserved some interesting par- 
ticulars which would otherwise have been forgotten, and the 
precision of his style offers some amends for his singular deficiency 
in graphic power. We may dwell somewhat more fully on the 
works of Mr. Jefferson Hogg and Captain Trelawny, as it is to 
these that we at least are indebted for our most vivid impres- 
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sions of the poet’s personality. Mr. Hogg, besides his unques- 
tionable power as a raconteur’, was well fitted for his task from 
his college friendship with Shelley, and the intimacy he continued 
to maintain with him until his final departure from England. 
We therefore carry away from the perusal of his book, in which 
he dwells with infinite gusto on the minute traits of his immortal 
friend, a lively picture of the wild yet gracious figure of the poet 
in his youth. Yet whatever our enjoyment of the sparkle of 
anecdote and humour, whose quaint brilliancy imparts such a 
charm to these pages, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Hogg 
mistook one matter of essential iiportance—the style and man- 
ner in which it became him to write of such a man as Shelley. 
His keen appreciation of the ludicrous was evidently too strong 
a temptation to be resisted, and has thrown an air of grotesque- 
ness over his entire work. Another point on which the world has 
found it difficult to sympathize with him, is his palpably honest 
conviction that the life of Thomas Jefferson Hogg was only 
second, if second, in importance to that of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
himself. It is almost ungracious to quarrel with irrelevancies 
which have afforded us such hearty amusement; but we must 
repeat that amusement, although a good thing in itself, is, when 
intruded into a biography of Shelley, a good thing out of its 
proper place. We believe, however, that his fault was not a want 
of love but a lack of imaginative power and keen insight, which 
misled him to fasten on the momentary and accidental, instead 
of penetrating into the deep and eternal parts of the poet’s 
nature. 

The other work, which is indeed a mere sketch, but to which 
we are most truly indebted for fresh and graphic delineations of 
Shelley, is Captain Trelawny’s “Recollections of the Last Days 
of Shelley and Byron,” which, unfortunately for all lovers of 
Shelley, scarcely extends over more than the last six months of 
the poet’s life. But it bears on every page the impress of love 
and sincerity, and possesses at the same time the rare power of 
conveying in the simplest language pictures that bear stamped 
on them the seal of the most unmistakable reality. The descrip- 
tion, for example, of his first meeting with Shelley is inimitable 
in its way; but as Mr. Rossetti has wisely incorporated it in 
Trelawny’s own words into his Memoir, we refrain from quotiug 
it here. But, indeed, the book is full of passages where one 
catches no less delightful glimpses of the poet’s ways, while every- 
where, even in the most trifling anecdote, we are kept aware of 
the fact that we are brought into closer contact with a higher, a 
truly godlike nature. One cause of Captain Trelawny’s supe- 
riority as a biographer to Shelley’s other friends may probably 
be found in the more favourable circumstances under which he 
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approached him in the first instance. Mr. Hogg and Mr. Peacock 
made Shelley’s acquaintance when he was young and undistin- 
guished ; they associated with him on a footing of entire equality, 
had obviously no conception of his superiority, and spent the 
rest of their lives in finding it out, if indeed they ever attained 
to this knowledge at all. Captain Trelawny tells us that he was 
led to seek Shelley’s acquaintance by the report of his genius, 
his adventurous history, and his unlikeness to the mass of men. 

Availing himself of all these scattered materials, as well as of 
a number of new and interestiny particulars obtained from inde- 
pendent sources of information, Mr. Rossetti has for the first 
time combined them into a symmetrical whole. And great praise 
indeed is due to him for the clear and methodical arrangement 
and the straightforward manly tone of his Memoir, which, far 
from being a mere compilation, is a substantial and independent 
work, bearing the clear impress of the writer’s powerful indi- 
viduality. In order, however, to form a correct estimate of Mr. 
Rossetti’s Memoir, we should make it clear to ourselves what task 
it was he really aimed at accomplishing, and whether he has 
accomplished this. He states so plainly that the end he had 
in view was to sift and authenticate the extant mass of material 
as a contribution towards the systematizing of a “Life of 
Shelley,” that it would be a wilful misrepresentation of the whole 
scope of his work to measure it by a standard at which it never 
aimed. The condensed scheme on which Mr. Rossetti’s Life had 
necessarily to be written has probably made it impossible for him 
to enter more deeply into the poet’s character; this drawback, 
however, is partly compensated by the resulting compression of 
matter and nervousness of style. We confess that in our judg- 
ment a more vivid picture of the poet’s individuality might have 
been obtained if the illustrative anecdotes, instead of being all 
massed together in one section, had been distributed over the 
whole extent of the Life in the natural order of their occurrence. 
We think that by these means a certain local colour would have 
been obtained, and greater life and motion imparted to the flow 
of the narrative. We question also the desirability, taking of 
course the necessary brevity of the Memoir into consideration, of 
devoting so large a portion of the allotted space to Shelley’s 
views on Art, while rather hurrying over his opinions on religion 
and philosophy, and also perhaps thereby curtailing the writer’s 
own criticism on Shelley’s poems. 

Our account of Mr. Rossetti’s edition would be very incom- 
plete without some notice of what forms, after all, its distin- 
guishing feature, and will always render its appearance an era 
in the history of Shelley’s writings. We allude to its character 
as the first critical edition of the poet’s works. Respecting the 
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need of such a revision there has been but one opinion among 
the students of Shelley, whose impatience at the frequently 
marred and mangled condition of the text has borne a tolerably 
fair proportion to their capacity for the apprehension of its 
beauties. It will suffice to cite the testimony of the late Pro- 
fessor Craik, of Mr. F. T. Palgrave, and of Mr. Swinburne. 

Several partial attempts—among which special recognition is 
due to the ingenious emendations of Mr. F. G. Fleay—had pre- 
viously been made to remedy the defects unmistakably indi- 
cated ; but to Mr. Rossetti belongs the honour of having first 
grappled wiih the task as a whole. His task has in the main 
been exceedingly well performed. His edition is a monument of 
unwearied assiduity, of vigilant attention to the minutest detail. 
Such labour is the indispensable condition of correctness; but it 
needed an interest in his author passing the ordinary love of 
editors to enable Mr. Rossetti to spare so much time from the 
brilliant but precarious feats of conjectural emendation for the 
humbler, but not less essential scrutiny of punctuation and 
orthography, and the rectification of annoying grammatical negli- 
gences. His services in the former department are inestimable, 
and it is only to be regretted that they must necessarily elude 
the recognition of all but the most critical readers. The amend- 
ment of Shelley’s careless grammar is a more delicate matter ; 
but we are disposed to think that Mr. Rossetti has not exceeded 
the latitude which may be fairly claimed by an editor of clear 
judgment, and fully exempt from the taint of hypercriticism. As 
regards the several arrangement of the volumes, we are only 
disposed to regret (and we cannot help regretting strongly) the 
dislocation occasioned by the removal of several of the most 
important poems to the appendix of fragments. Not only is 
their effectiveness greatly impaired by their juxtaposition with 
fugitive and imperfect snatches of verse, but the parts of the 
collection from which they have been removed appear impove- 
rished by their absence. The more we are enabled to regard 
Shelley’s pieces as so many passages of one grand poem—the 
poetical interpretation of a life—the more we must regret such 
interruptions of the sequence of his thought. 

As an emendator, Mr. Rossetti has two main resources— 
collation with the original editions and conjecture. The first 
has assisted him to some admirable corrections ; as, for instance, 
the restoration of the vivid and Shelleian word ruining, in 
a passage of “ Alastor,’ which since the first edition has always 
been printed “ Wave running on wave.” As a conjectural 
corrector Mr. Rossetti has not always been equally successful, 
and we shall be able to show that many of his most plausible 
suggestions are unfounded ; but fortunately these have usually 
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remained in the state of suggestions, and have not been incorpo- 
rated with the text, To no man was ever less applicable, 
indeed, Dryden’s shrewd criticism on critics, that they study 
rather to display themselves than toexplain their authors. Mr. 
Rossetti seldom scruples without some reasonable ground ; and 
if in many instances his scruples are needless, there are many 
others where they have been called forth by a real corruption, 
which he has instinctively felt without seeing how to remove it. 
Tn other instances his corrections are brilliant and indisputable, 
as in stanza vi. of the dedication of the “ Revolt of Islam,” 
where the lines— 


“ Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived by thee,” 


are themselves marvellously “revived” by the simple substitution 
of clod. 

We would gladly have dwelt longer on Mr. Rossetti’s charac- 
teristics as an editor, but we must pass on to the contribution 
which we are ourselves enabled to offer to the improvement of 
Shelley’s text, a contribution which we can bring forward without 
misgiving, inasmuch as it is derived from the only infallible source 
of information, the original MSS. themselves. These documents, 
as students of Shelley are aware, were examined by Mr. Garnett 
in 1862, with the result of the discovery of ninety pages of pre- 
viously unknown matter printed in that gentleman’s valuable 
“Relics of Shelley,” as well as not a little more, which now 
appears for the first time in Mr. Rossetti’s edition. From various 
circumstances, however, the examination was in some respects 
cursory, and more was done for the enrichment than for the 
correction of the text, although some very interesting emendations 
were made, such as “might” and “ earth,” for “light” and “ air” 
in the first stanza of the lines written at Naples. We must 
here express how deeply we are indebted to Mr. Garnett, and 
to the liberality of Shelley’s representatives, in now being able to 
offer the results of a more minute examination made since the 
publication of the recent edition. A few words must suffice to 
explain why this examination has proved less productive than 
might have been hoped. Shelley’s MSS. may, from our present 
point of view, be divided into two classes—those of poems pub- 
lished during his lifetime, and of poems published after his 
death. The former, although a great part of the “ Prometheus” 
is fortunately an exception, have in general shared the usual 
fate of MSS. sent to the printer—they have been disregarded, 
as chrysalis cases for which no man concerns himself after the 
emergence of their Psyche. The rough drafts of these poems, 
indeed, are extant in many instances, but except where the printed 
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text is evidently faulty, it would manifestly be unsafe to unsettle it 
on their authority. On the other hand, the second class of MSS., 
with a few exceptions, such as the “ Witch of Atlas,” exists solely 
in the form of rough drafts, usually written three or four times over, 
and in these instances perpetually at variance with each other. 
It would be easy to fill pages with such variations, but in all 
such cases, as it appears to us, the presumption is in favour of the 
received reading, which probably was not adopted without good 
authority, perhaps that of some more perfect copy now lost. Thus 
for example, we should hesitate to substitute “innocent heaven” 
for “serene heaven,” in the “ Ode to Naples,” although the varia- 
tion is entitled to great respect from the beautiful condition of the 
copy, and from this being the only one which contains the two 
“introductory epodes” as Shelley unclassically styles them—a 
circumstance of great interest, as it shows that these exquisitely 
beautiful stanzas were an afterthought. The inspection of two 
pieces, however, has been fruitful of results, though on opposite 
accounts—that of the “Letter to Maria Gisborne” from the 
perfect, that of the “Triumph of Life” from the chaotic cha- 
racter of the original MS. The examination of the “ Prome- 
theus” has also led to the correction of several errors which had 
insinuated themselves from the necessity of entrusting the cor- 
rection of the proofs to others. Several alterations in the minor 

oems, generally of much interest, may also be regarded as 
indisputable, and as such entitled to a place here. Finally, we 
shall enumerate the instances in which emendations proposed by 
Mr. Rossetti, or mentioned in his notes, have not been confirmed 
upon an appeal to the original. Our references are in all cases 
made to his edition. 


Vot. I. 


Prometheus Unbound, p. 317, 1. 21.—“ And gnash beside 
the streams of fire, and wail Your foodless teeth.” The punctua- 
tion is faulty. In the original, which is always carefully punc- 
tuated, there is a comma after gnash and wail respectively, but 
not after five, showing that wail is here not a verb but a sub- 
stantive. The allusion is to the two infernal streams, Phlegethon 
and Cocytus. P. 327, at bottom, for silent footsteps read 
killing. P. 330, stage direction at the beginning of act ii. 
for lonely read lovely. P. 333, 1. 29, for morn read moon. P. 
337, 1. 6, the much queried Jlake-surrounded is correct, 
though not very intelligible. P. 337, 1. 18, “And wakes the 
destined soft emotion.” The sense has hitherto been obscured 
by the erroneous punctuation. Destined ought to be followed 
by a full stop. L. 21, for streams read steams. P. 338, 1. 15, 
for on read in. P. 372, 1. 25, “Radiance and light,” read life, 


avoiding the tautology. 
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Vou. II. 


Letter to Muria Gisborne, p. 245, 1.9, for philosophic read 
philanthropic, as already acutely conjectured by Mr. Rossetti. 
L. 18, “Which fishes found under the utmost crag,” read 
fishers, one of the most striking examples conceivable of 
the wonderful way in which the most trifling modification will 
sometimes convert nonsense into sense. An almost equally re- 
markable instance is afforded by the first line on the following 
page, “Reply to them in lava-cry, halloo,” where the sense has 
been utterly perverted by placing a hyphen instead of a comma 
between lava and cry. The earthquake demons do not reply 
to the gnomes’ toast in lava-cries, but in lava itself, a more 
congenial beverage. Same page, 1. 24, for green read queer. 
P. 247, four lines from bottom, for know read knew. P. 248, at 
top, for acting read citing. P. 249, 1. 12, the celebrated pas- 
sage on Godwin has been tampered with. It originally read— 


“ That which was Godwin, greater none than he 
Though fallen and fallen on evil times, to stand.” 


Consideration for Godwin evidently dictated an alteration which 
in justice to Shelley should now be revoked. Same page, three 
lines from bottom, for said read read. The blanks on p. 251, 
1. 30, should be filled with the names of Hogg, Peacock, and 
Smith. That on p. 252, 1. 10, is unfortunately irretrievable. 

Triumph of Life, p. 397, eight lines from the bottom, 
pursued or spurned the shadows, read shunned. Last line, for 
wood lawn-interspersed, read wood-lawns interspersed. P. 399, 
1. 3, for thunder’s read thunder. L. 6, for meet read greet. P. 
400, 1. 16, supply while before “the shock.” P. 401, 1. 24, for 
sentiment read nutriment. P. 403, eight lines from bottom, 
fill up the chasm thus :— 


“ Even as the deeds of others, not as theirs, 
And then——” 


P. 404, 1. 8, for comest read camest. LL. 23, for year’s dawn 
read season. Same page, three lines from bottom, for her read 
the. P. 406, first line, “out of the deep cavern, with palms so 
tender, omit owt, and insert and before with. L. 3, omit the. 
L. 17, for to read in. P. 409, 1.'7, “ The words of hate and care,” 
for cave read awe, thus negativing the ingenious correction of 
words into world, proposed by Mr. Rossetti, which we had re- 
garded as nearly certain, and which still appears to us more 
beautiful both in sense and music. Same page, |. 18, for vale 
read isle. The correction is significant from the fact that these 
countless swarms of bats are found in the Indian Archipelago, 
not upon the continent. The idea was probably suggested to 
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Shelley by Trelawny’s narratives of his adventures in these 
regions. L, 29, for rode like demons read sate like vultures. 
P. 410, seven lines from the bottom, for wrapped read wrought. 
Mr. Rossetti had divined an error, which he proposed to amend 
by reading shaped or warped. 

How wonderfully Shelley usually improved on his first drafts 
is again shown by the commencement of the “ Triumph of Life,” 
which originally stood as follows :— 


“Out of the eastern shadow of the earth 
Amid the clouds upon its margin grey, 
Scattered by night to swathe in its bright birth 
In gold and fleecy snow the infant Day, 
The glorious Sun arose, beneath his light 
The earth and all.” 


As it now stands the Introduction to the “Triumph of Life” 
is one of the most highly wrought and perfect passages we know 
in poetry. 

Translation from Faust, p. 494, stage direction, Faust 
dances and sings with a girl. The song is as follows :— 


Faust. 
“T had once a lovely dream 
In which I saw an apple tree, 
Where two fair apples with their gleam 
To climb and taste attracted me.” 


THe Girt. 
“She with apples you desired 
From Paradise came long ago: 
With you I feel that if required, 
Such still within my garden grow.” 

Same page, three lines from the bottom, “ Are we so wise, and 
as the pond still haunted?” This is an absurd mistranslation of 
the original, “Wir sind so klug, und dennoch spukt’s in 
Tegel,” the allusion being to the recent apparition of a spectre 
in the hamlet of Tegel, to the scandal of enlightened persons. 
The blunder is not, however, attributable to Shelley, who, not 
knowing what Tegel meant, left a blank in consequence, but to 
the person who published his MS. in the Liberal. 

Miscellaneous corrections. Julian and Maddalo, vol. i. 


p. 290, 1. 14 For dales read vales, the word employed by 
Milton in the passage referred to—Lines to Misery, st. x. 1. 2. 
The rough draft has lovers instead of shadows, which having 
been also in Medwin’s copy, and being, as Mr. Rossetti justly 
observes, more uncommon and poetical, should we think be 
adopted. Lines to an Indian Air, vol. ii. p. 210, 1. 9, in what 
is to all appearance the last written of the many drafts of this 
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divine song, the words “champak odours” are distinctly altered 
into “ odours of my chaplet.” The alteration is startling, and we 
confess our preference for the poem as it stood in the older 
edition. Although it makes the line agree more formally in 
metre with the corresponding verses of the other two stanzas, 
yet it loses that subtle musical charm which it previously 
possessed, 

The Question, p. 225. The line hitherto missing from the 
second stanza of that exquisite poem is, “Like a child, half in 
tenderness and mirth.” Mutability, p. 272, 1. 9, for too read 
how. Prince Athanase, last line, p. 307, for frame read jlame. 
Otho, p. 309, 1. 20, for buy read bring, instead of wring, as 
ingeniously surmised by Mr. Rossetti. On Keats, p. 351, 1. 2, 
for monthless read printless, omitting and. Evening, p. 358, 
1. 8, for enormous read cinereous. Fragment of an unfinished 
Drama, p. 358, 1. 27, for spring read spray. Cyclops, p. 447, 
1, 23, insert “to be” after “not,” as suggested by Mr. Rossetti. 
Epigram from Plato, p. 457, 1.5, for does read doth. Pan 
and Echo, p. 458, 1. 14, omit the. 

Besides those already mentioned, the following emendations, 
proposed by Mr. Rossetti, or adverted to in his notes, are nega- 
tived by the evidence of the MS., vol. i. p. 257, |. 10, there for 
thee. P. 314, eight lines from bottom, ghostly for ghastly. 
P. 327, 1. 10, bestrewn for between. P. 365, 1. 3, obsewre for 
obscene. Vol. ii. p. 210, 1.9, pine for fail. P. 247, 1. 25, age 
for eye. P. 449, 1. 20, maneuvre for measure. Dr. Dobbin’s 
ingenious suggestion of “stony” for “strong” in the “Hymn to 
Mercury,” st. viii. ]. 1, is confirmed by the MS. 

Notwithstanding all that has been effected, the imperfections 
of Shelley’s MSS. still leave a not inconsiderable field open for 
conjectural emendation, and the following suggestions may 
perhaps help to elucidate a few obscure readings :— 

A well-known passage in “Alastor” (vol. i. p. 107) has occasioned 
infinite perplexity to Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. The latter 
abandons it as hopeless; the former endeavours to render it 
intelligible by a change in the punctuation, according to which 
it reads as follows :— 

“ On every side now rose 
Rocks which in unimaginable forms 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
Tn the light of evening, and (its precipice 
Obscuring) the ravine disclosed above.” 


“ According to my punctuation,” says Mr. Rossetti, “the state- 
ment is, that there were certain rock-pinnacles which, while they 
obscured the precipice (or precipitous descent) of the ravine, left 
the ravine itself visible higher up.” If, however, these spires of 
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rock were less elevated than the walls of the ravine, we cannot 
understand how they should be “lifted in the light of evening,” 
or how they could with any propriety be termed pinnacles at all. 
A pinnacle is surely the highest and not the lowest point of the 
rock, But if for disclosed we read inclosed, all is plain, and 
we get a beautiful picture with scarcely any disturbance of the 
text. 

In the “ Revolt of Islam” (canto iii. st. 15) is a passage abso- 
lutely preposterous as it stands :— 


“ The moon was calm and bright,—around that column 
The overhanging sky and circling sea 
Spread forth in silentness profound and solemn, 
The darkness of brief frenzy cast on me, 
So that I knew not mine own misery.” 


This is evidently nonsense ; darkness could not be spread forth 
by the calm brightness of sky and sea. Cast should be altered 
into past, and a colon substituted for the comma at the end of 
the third line. 
In Prometheus Unbound (vol. i. p. 351), Ocean says— 
“ My streams will flow 
Round many peopled continents.” 


Read many-peopled as a compound epithet. The meaning is 
not that there will be more continents than heretofore after the 
liberation of Prometheus; but that, in consequence of their 
exemption from war and other calamities, these continents will 
henceforth be more populous. 

With these few remarks we must take leave of the biography 
and textual criticism, and we are indeed sorry that within our 
limits it is simply impossible to render justice to the thoroughness, 
the impartiality, the indefatigable labour and genuine love which 
are Mr. Rossetti’s most eminent characteristics as biographer 
and editor. We cannot, however, refrain from expressing our 
extreme surprise and disappointment when, on looking over 
“Queen Mab” in the new edition, we saw the deforming 
transformation which that poem had undergone. Jt is true 
the alterations which Mr. Rossetti has introduced into the 
text are taken from the “ Demon of the World,” which Shelley 
purposed to be a modified extract of “Queen Mab,” and pub- 
lished in the same volume with “ Alastor and other Poems.” 
But we can only infer from this fact that when once the inspira- 
tion which went to the shaping of any work of art has totally 
passed away, a poet may easily mar his own creation by trying 
to make it better. Though “Queen Mab” may in some respects 
be a crude production, yet it is so full of the sap and ferment 
of genius, and bears so unmistakably the stamp of Shelley’s 
peculiar characteristics, that besides the value it possesses for us 
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as poetry, it has the additional interest of being the earliest 
production in which we can trace the true workings of the poet’s 
mind. And it appears to us that for this reason, if for no other, 
the text ought to have been allowed to remain as it originally 
stood ; for with regard to those really juvenile effusions such as 
the “Wandering Jew” and the “ Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson,” which Mr. Rossetti has seen fit to print in 
the appendix to this edition, it isa pity he has thus rescued 
them from the oblivion they so richly deserve. But indeed the 
new readings of “Queen Mab,” so far from possessing any greater 
poetic beauty whether of idea or expression, seem to us invariably 
a diluted version of the original. 

But let the reader judge for himself. We will first quote the 
lines as they stand in the original “Queen Mab,” and place 
underneath them the alterations in the present edition. 


“The Fairy’s frame was slight; yon fibrous cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of even, 
And which the straining eye can hardly seize 
When melting into eastern twilight’s shadow 
Were scarce so thin, so slight, but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a light so mild, so powerful, 
As that which bursting from the Fairy’s form 
Spread a purpureal halo round the scene, 
Yet with an undulating motion 
Swayed to her outline gracefully.” 


“The Fairy’s frame was slight; slight as some cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of day 
When evening yields to night— 
Bright as that fibrous woof when stars indue 
Its transitory robe, 
Her thin and misty form 
Moved with the moving air; 
Such sounds as breathed around like odorous winds 
Of wakening Spring arose, 
Filling the chamber and the midnight sky.” 
Mark here those changes which, although apparently often 
trifling, yet alter the whole delicate texture of this exquisite 
passage: instead of the original and most apt epithet applied to 
the cloud, “ fibrous,” we get nothing at all in the later version, 
and we are indeed at an utter loss to account for the alteration. 
Thus, for the simple expression “ palest tinge of even,” we find 
this awkward way of saying the identical thing, “ palest tinge of 
day, when evening yields to night,” &c.; but far worse, the 
truly lovely line, “the fair star that gems the glittering coronet 
of morn,” is omitted altogether, swallowed up, annihilated. 
The limits of our essay will not allow us to give any further 
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examples, but we could cite passage after passage where the 
original beautiful text has been equally marred. And we must 
be allowed here to express the earnest hope, which we can 
hardly doubt will be echoed by all lovers of Shelley, that in any 
future edition “ Queen Mab” may be restored to its original form, 

Let us now, however, turn our attention to the criticism of the 
works themselves; and as it is Mr. Rossetti’s evident disposition 
to lay the chief stress on the technical execution of Shelley’s 
poems, touching but slightly on their subject-matter and general 
design, we may perhaps be justified in dwelling somewhat more 
fully on the latter point, thus endeavouring to supplement a 
deficiency highly characteristic of certain tendencies predomi- 
nant in contemporary art and poetry. For while on the one 
hand there is in our age a propensity to depreciate the important 
functions of the Beautiful, thus robbing the speculative faculties 
of an ally that would impart form and colour to their abstractions, 
we have on the other hand the no less mischievous error of 
giving an undue prominence to workmanship and execution, and 
looking on form and colour, not as the temple where the image 
of the god stands enshrined, but as the very deity itself. By 
these fatal demarcations and barriers erected in the mental 
territories, where one realm is assigned to the Beautiful, another 
to the True, and a third to the Good, we impoverish each one 
of these three great forces, and in the mistaken conviction of 
thereby strengthening their respective activities we obstruct that 
interchange of influences which should vivify the Aisthetics, 
Ethics, and Science of a nation. Let us for one moment stay to 
consider what would become of the Beautiful, if, securely dammed 
up against the influx of moral convictions and the speculations 
and discoveries of the reasoning faculties, it were subsisting in 
proud isolation only on and through itself. Assuredly epics such 
as the “Divina Commedia’ and “ Paradise Lost,” revolving the 
mighty problems “concerning God, free will, and destiny,” 
struck and wound their roots inextricably round the deepest 
philosophic and religious thought of their time, while the very 
structure of tragedy, consisting as it does, not in the blind 
and insensate conflict of passion hurtling on passion (else the 
commotion of waves and winds would be an equally tragic 
spectacle), but of passion lashing in mutinous revolt the iron 
front of the moral law, has its foundations laid in the ethical 
convictions of mankind. 

What then, we may well inquire, is to become of poetry if 
cut off from influences of such vital importance to its two great 
divisions—the Epos and the Drama. It is evident that the form 
and manner, from the imperative necessity of which, however, 
we would be the last to detract, would thus truly comprise the 
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Alpha and Omega of a work of Art. And thus the same care 
would be lavished on the polishing of a pebble or a diamond, the 
polishing and setting being considered the chief things needful. 
This total misapprehension of its divine mission necessarily pro- 
duces that blight of all true poetry—namely, mannerism. Far 
otherwise indeed was Shelley’s conception of poetry. Both in 
theory and practice he would have extended its limits to an 
almost incredible extent, enclosing both science and philosophy 
within its domain. In his “ Defence of Poetry,’ he goes even so 
far as to’say that the distinction between poets and prose writers 
isa vulgar error, and that not only Plato and Bacon, but “all the 
authors of revolution in opinion are not only necessarily poets 
as they are inventors, nor even as their words unveil the per- 
manent analogy of things by images which participate in the life 
of truth, but as their periods are rounded and rhythmical, and 
contain in themselves the elements of verse, being the echo of 
the eternal music.” 

Considering how marked was Shelley’s bias towards this view, 
we think Mr, Rossetti somewhat apt to undervalue what con- 
stitutes the true centre of gravity of all the poet’s divine crea- 
tions, when, as for example, in speaking of “ Alastor” with reference 
to “Queen Mab” (of which, in our judgment, he speaks too irre- 
verently when he thinks it necessary to state that it is not 
unmitigated rubbish), he remarks that in the former we have 
at last “the genuine, the immortal Shelley.” With all due 
deference to Mr. Rossetti’s opinion, we must yet dissent from 
this assertion ; and while admitting the wonderful advance in 
the perfection of form, in the exquisiteness of the language, and 
greater musical subtlety in the rhythm of the blank verse, still 
we think that in many respects “the genuine, the immortal 
Shelley” can more truly be traced in “ Queen Mab” than even in 
“ Alastor,” as it palpitates with that intense faith in progress, that 
fiery love of liberty, that impetuous passion for reforming the 
world, which are, after all, the distinguishing features of Shelley, 
and which were brought out in their full glory in his “ Revolt of 
Islam,” and “Prometheus Unbound.” Shelley indeed, when 
he launched that enfant terrible of a poem into the world, fully 
believed in his power of making a breach in the solid rampart of 
custom, so as to take by storm and overnight, as it were, that 
great stronghold in which theology, monarchy, and matrimony 
have hitherto braved even the sap of Time and Change. It is 
with an emotion wavering between a smile and a tear that we 
think of this frail, gentle, pure, and lofty being who, with 
“weak hands though mighty heart,” dared that triple-headed 
power which rules the world. It is doubtless by the violent 
recoil of hopes forced back upon his own mind, and debarred 
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their natural fiery action on the nation at large, that we must 
interpret the sad and solemn harmonies of “Alastor.” These 
spring from the revulsion of those impassioned aspirations to 
which “ Queen Mab” owed its being, and the despair that broods 
over them is but the shadow cast by the sun of hope itself. It 
is therefore a total misapprehension of the dominant quality of 
Sheiley’s mind, if, as is so often the case, those poems which 
express, in however beautiful and inimitable a manner, his 
melancholy or despondent moods, are considered as his most re- 
presentative poems ; on the contrary, they are but the expressions 
of that dominion which the momentary and the casual must 
exercise over every mind still subject to the varying influences 
of life ; but that which indeed constitutes “the intense, the deep, 
the imperishable” Shelley, which will exercise a constraining in- 
fluence over the centuries, is the aspiration after goodness no 
dejection could quench—the faith in humanity which doubts 
might assail, but never shake; the love which year after year 
of the short life in which he met with so much persecution and 
bitter hate, rounded to a fuller and more resplendent orb. 

Let us, however, now turn our attention to the poem next in 
chronological sequence, “The Revolt of Islam,’ which Mr. 
Rossetti has despatched in a few words, and which appears to us 
to be a mine of inexhausted thought. The vast scope, gorgeous 
imagination, and enchantment of rhythm and language which 
mark this work are so widely known, that we proceed at once 
to point out what appears to us to constitute its fundamental 
idea, and one which hitherto has been overlooked. This is the 
completely changed aspect in which the relation of the sexes 
isregarded. Hitherto all poets creating ideals of woman, however 
pure or lofty these might be, had depicted her invariably in her 
relation as either wife or mistress, mother or daughter—that is, 
as a supplement to man’s nature, or, as Milton plainly expresses 
it— 

“ He for God only, she for God in him ;” 
or, in other words, he raised to the contemplation of an infinite ; 
she condemned to that of his finite nature. 

To Shelley belongs the honour of being the first poet who 
has embodied, in a shape of the loftiest loveliness, the most 
momentous of all our modern ideas—that of the emancipation of 
women from this subjection to men. He is thus the poetic fore- 
runner of John Stuart Mill, and has achieved in the world of the 
ideal that which is now being realized practically by the man of 
science. For by making his verse the receptacle of his bold and 
lofty speculations on that subject, and by impregnating with 
them the highest and most sensitive minds of the generation that 
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succeeded his own, he has doubtless opened one of the paths 
which have led to the present widespread movement regarding 
this question. 

In Cythna we hail a new female type, and one indeed which 
hitherto has been repugnant to poets, who, if they approached at 
all that side of woman’s character which she represents, approached 
it either to distort its features or to soften them down to the more 
accepted standard. But Shelley, with his usual fearlessness, bates 
not one jot of the idea. He holds that woman, just as man, is 
or should be a being whose sympathies are too vast—whose 
thoughts too multiform to converge to the one focus of personal 
love, and that in the self-same way it is at once her right and 
her duty to take an active share in the general concerns of 
humanity, and to influence them, not only indirectly through 
others, but directly by her own thoughts and actions. Thus 
Cythna, prophet, reformer, and martyr—invested with all the 
glow and glory which the poet's imagination could bestow on 
her—is a creation unique in the whole range of fiction. 

The poet, with deep insight, indicates in canto ii. that the 
task of the regeneration of woman can only be brought about by 
woman herself; that it is she who must rouse man’s interest, and 
kindle his enthusiasm in her cause, for, as Laon says— 


“This misery was but coldly felt, till she 
Became my only friend, who had indued 
My purpose with a wider sympathy ; 
Thus, Cythna mourned with me the servitude 
In which the half of humankind were mewed, 
Victims of lust and hate, the slave of slaves ; 
She mourned that grace and power were thrown as food 
To the hyzna lust, who, among graves 
Over his loathed meal, laughing in agony, raves. 


And I still gazing on that glorious child, 

Even as these thoughts flushed o’er her :—‘ Cythna, swect, 
Well with the world art thou unreconciled ; 

Never will peace and human nature meet, 

Till free and equal man and woman greet 

Domestic peace ; and ere this power can make 

In human hearts its calm and holy seat, 

This slavery must be broken.’ ” 


Such an exalted ideal of woman necessarily produced a con- 
ception and expression of love which is simply supreme. The 
sensuous and susceptible temperament which usually underlies 
poetic genius has almost inevitably the tendency of stimulating 
the passions too strongly in one direction, and from this point 
of view Plato had doubtless a fair excuse for his verdict against 
the poets as elements of disturbance and fiery insurrection in 
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the serene atmosphere of his model state. Shelley, however, 
forms in this respect a marvellous exception. His love, indeed, 
would almost require the baptism of some new name to distin- 
guish it from the lower and lesser passion which currently goes 
by tliat appellation, for it “transcends the senses infinitely as 
heaven does earth.’ Unrivalled in this respect is the sixth 
canto of the “ Revolt of Islam,” where the poet, secure in the 
“golden purity” of his nature, has fearlessly penetrated into the 
fiery depths of human passion, blending it in strains of laby- 
rinthine music with the subtlest ecstasy which emanates from the 
spirit. Between such a conception, embracing the whole circum- 
ference of love, and that of Keats, for example, who describes 
it much in the same spirit of childlike sensuousness with which 
he descants on “lucent syrops” and other “spiced dainties,” or 
of Byron, to whom in some of his most powerful flights it revealed 
no deeper aspect than that of being “youth’s madness,’ what 
an immeasurable distance! These remarks naturally lead us 
to Epipsychidion, where Shelley, apparently bursting the last 
link of “dull mortality,” has not only sustained the inspiration 
of his subject at a dizzy height, but, soaring ever higher in 
miraculous ascent, lands us ultimately in the Empyrean of love 
itself. We indeed cannot comprehend how Mr. Rossetti, after 
some just remarks descriptive of the beauty of its poetry, could 
actually bring himself to say of this most exquisitely lovely pro- 
duction, “I may confess, however, to doubting whether it is quite 
a justifiable poem to write. Its very mood tends towards the 
intangible, and its framework of imagery and symbol remains to 
this day an enigma to students of the poetry and the life of 
Shelley ;” to which our only answer is that, to put such a question 
with regard to such a poem is in our opinion equivalent to asking 
whether the “Symposium” or the “ Vita Nuova,” or any work, 
in short, where that most delicate bloom of the emotions, neces- 
sarily the rare attribute of a “sacred few,” finds its peculiar 
expression, was a justifiable production. If Mr. Rossetti had not 
shown in his criticism on Walt Whitman a remarkable power of 
appreciating qualities of genius the most opposite to what con- 
stitutes the sculpturesque or the pictorial in poetry, we might 
probably have inferred that his intimate appreciation of the 
sister art of painting had had an influence in diminishing his 
appreciation of works whose subject-matter belonging essentially 
to the inward and incommensurable life of thought, necessitated 
a mode of treatment which, adapting itself to this quality, occa- 
sionally verges on the border-land of mysticism ; but this would 
evidently have been a wrong inference, and we are therefore at a 
loss to account for Mr. Rossetti’s estimate of Epipsychidion. 

Ot the “Prometheus Unbound,” that greatest production of 
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Shelley, Mr. Rossetti has given us such a powerful and correct 
estimate, that nothing further remains to be said of it in a narrow 
compass ; it is, indeed, such a noble specimen both of his style 
and criticism that we cannot abstain from quoting it as it 
stands— ; 


“There is, I suppose, no poem comparable in the fair sense of that 
word to‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ The immense scale and boundless scope 
of the conception ; the marble majesty and extra-mundane passion of 
the personages ; the sublimity of ethical aspiration; the radiance of 
ideal and poetic beauty, which saturates every phase of the subject, 
and almost (as it were) wraps it from sight, as it were, and transforms 
it out of sense into spirit; the rolling river of great sound and lyrical 
rapture, form a combination not to be matched elsewhere, and scarcely 
to encounter competition. There is another source of greatness in 
this poem neither to be foolishly lauded nor (still less) undervalued. 
It is this—that Prometheus Unbound, however remote the foundation 
of its subject-matter and unactual its executive treatment, does in 
reality express the most modern of conceptions, the utmost reach of 
speculation of a mind which burst up all crusts of custom and pre- 
scription like a voleano, and imaged forth a future wherein man should 
be indeed the autocrat and renovated renovator of his planet. This it 
is, I apprehend, which places Prometheus clearly, instead of disputably, 
at the summit of all latter poetry ; the fact that it embodies in forms 
of truly ecstatic beauty, the dominant passion of the dominant intel- 
lects of the age, and especially of one of the extremest and highest 
among them all, the author himself. It is the ideal poem of perpetual 
and triumphant progression—the Atlantis of Man Emancipated.” 


Owing to the necessary limits of our essay, we must pass over 
the “ Cenci,” that drama which is the most magnificent refutation 
of the charge often brought against the poet, that he was unable 
to conceive and embody any character out of himself, or portray 
the dark and malignant passions of human nature, and content 
ourselves with a few remarks on “Adonais” and “ Hellas,” the poet’s 
last complete compositions, and which doubtless contain the best 
and maturest expression of his philosophical thought. Indeed, we 
think Mr, Rossetti’s section on the religion and philosophy of 
Shelley necessarily defective from his scanty recognition of these 
two pcems, and from his not rendering sufficient justice to the 
intense earnestness on these matters, which so essentially cha- 
racterizes Shelley, as, for example, when he says, “The general 
tenor of ‘ Adonais’ may seem to amount to the expression of a 
positive belief in the immortality of Keats, as a separate individual 
soul; but we must be on our guard against poetic abstractions 
and (not to use the word disrespectfully) poetic machinery.” 
One of the stanzas from which Mr. Rossetti would draw such an 
inference, where it is said— 
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“ He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 
Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above—”’ 


justifies, in our opinion, the direct opposite of this conclusion— 
namely, that Shelley appears, first, to have held that death was 
the cessation of the separate insulated consciousness of the 
individual, and the redistribution of the atoms that build up 
his existence into the general universe of things; secondly, that 
whatever form of ultimate development this separate entity had 
attained, during its transit through life, reacted again on passing 
thence on the general universe— 
“ Compelling there 
Ail new successions to the forms they wear.” 


Any attempt, however, to range the swift and subtle spirit of 
Shelley into a distinct school of philosophy, would, in our opinion, 
be an undertaking as ill-judged as assuredly futile: for, as he 
primarily looks at the world with the eyes of the poet, he arrives 
at his deepest convictions concerning it less through any sustained 
chain of systematic reasoning, than through flashes of intuitive 
perception, born of his intense absorption into, and passionate 
worship of, the great Cosmos, As it is fabled that Pygmalion 
was consumed by so potent a passion for the marble image that, 
clasping it, he mastered the cold repose of the stone itself, and 
won a response from its locked lips, even thus every true poet 
stands in his relation to Nature, and besieges her with prayers, 
tears, and entreaties, weary watches, and devouring aspirations, 
till he feels at last the throb in the stony veins, hears the murmur 
of the muffled voice, till, from the sun and the sea, the trees and 
beasts, yea, the very stones, there burst awful manifestations, 
opening glimpses, strange and sudden, into the vast dumb 
mystery. To have cast the brilliant net of his language over 
these divine but too fugitive moments of spiritual experience, 
and thus for ever to have retained them in song, is one of the 
highest of the many achievements of this transcendent genius. 
But although we are thus convinced that Shelley’s philosophy 
cannot, in the strict sense of that word, be classed under any 
existing system of metaphysics, yet we think it evident that the 
bent of his mind impelled him strongly towards an idealistic 
conception of the universe ; and it is curious to note that, even 
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in his days of rampant materialism, when saturated with the 
study of Hume and the French encylopzdists, he sought a 
vehicle for those views in “Queen Mab,” he ever and anon, when 
wrought up to a pitch of high lyrical exaltation, bursts into ex- 
pressions that are the direct contrary of his professed opinions, 
as when he says, for example, “ Soul is the only element.” This 
of course by no means implies that Shelley's thought was 
stationary, but merely that his mind possessed an original bias 
towards transcendentalism ; and there can be little doubt that 
his positive assertions of atheism spring in great part, as is well 
illustrated by an anecdote told in Mr. Rossetti’s Memoir, from 
the deep conviction that every advance towards truth must be 
painfully impeded, till the obstacles which an intolerant faith 
opposed to it had been fairly demolished. Many of his asser- 
tions therefore should be considered relatively rather as missiles 
used by a fearless combatant, than statements of an actual con- 
viction. It is evident however that, although tliere are passages 
in “Queen Mab” which certainly seem very much in harmony 
with “ Hellas” and “ Adonais,” yet the main philosophical concep- 
tion is in fact widely different, and we recognise the clearest 
expression of this difference in the address to the “Spirit of 
Nature” (“Queen Mab,” p. 39). In this fine piece of declama- 
tion, the Spirit of Nature is represented as insensible to all 
moral distinctions, and by a necessary consequence, as devoid of 
moral beauty. It is therefore no object of adoration, love, or 
even admiration: it isa mere machine, and what is still worse, 
the human beings produced and controlled by it must be as 
little the objects of affection or admiration. The spirit so 
gloriously described in “ Adonais” is something widely different. 
“Tts smile kindles the universe ;” “it wields the world with 
never-wearied love.” It is compared to a fire, reflected with an 
infinite variety of intensity by an infinite multitude of mirrors ; 
if the reflection is imperfect, the fault is in the mirror, not in 
the fire. Ina word, the spirit of “ Queen Mab” is Necessity, and 
is addressed as such; the spirit of “ Adonais” is Love, and is 
addressed as such. By so much higher as the idea of love is 
than the idea of necessity, by so much better as the poetry of 
“ Adonais” is than the poetry of “Queen Mab,” by so much 
higher and better are Shelley’s last thoughts than his first. 
There is another noteworthy distinction. In “ Queen Mab” the 
operation of the spirit is limited to the visible universe ; it is 
expressly said to be “contained” by Nature. In “ Adonais,” on 
the other hand, it contains Nature ; it not merely pervades but 
invests the universe—“ Sustains it from beneath and kindles it 
above.” The same idea is still more forcibly expressed in the 
prologue to “ Hellas’— 
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“ Deem not thy worlds 
Are more than furnace-sparks or rainbow-drops 
Before the Power that wields and kindles them.” 


Briefly, the spirit in “Queen Mab” is contemplated as merely 
immanent in the universe. In “Adonais” and “ Hellas” it is im- 
manent still, but also transcendent. In this latter poem, indeed, 
we find that the immaterialism of Shelley had reached its cul- 
minating point, and it is a significant fact that he was studying 
Kant in September, 1821, and actually translating Spinoza in 
November of the same year, at the time when “ ° Hellas” was 
completed. How intently his mind must have been engaged on 
these metaphysical speculations is evident from the fact that he 
represents the Sultan in the midst of insurrection, whilst his 
throne totters on the verge of ruin, as actually listening during 
an interview with Ahasuerus to the most profound exposition 
on the non-existence of matter. This is certainly carrying the 
love of philosophizing to an incredible extent. But the passage 
itself soars to such sublime heights of thought, and is moreover 
such a complete résumé of Shelley’s last convictions on these 
subjects, that we are fain to crown these few inadequate remarks 
with its surpassing splendour— 

“Sultan! talk no more 
Of thee and me, the future and the past ; 
But look on that which cannot change—the One, 
The Unborn, and the undying. Earth and ocean, 
Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 
This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 
With all its cressets of immortal fire, 
Whose outwall, bastioned impregnabl 
Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 
As Calpe the Atlantic clouds—this whole 
Of suns and worlds, and men and beasts and flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision ;—all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams ; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being ; 
Nought 1 is but that it feels itself to be.” 

Is there not a strange significance in this fact, that the last 
work of importance on . which this restless inquirer was engaged 
should have been cut off abruptly at this point of interrogation, 
“Then what is Life?’ Bewildered cry cast into space “whose 
mournful reverberations were straightway muffled in death! 
Evidently projected on a colossal scale, and wrapped in an 
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atmosphere of supernatural mystery, where dream is super- 
imposed on dream, there is in the “Triumph of Life” a weird 
labyrinth of gloom and glare, and amid the cloudy whirl of grey, 
half-ghastly phantoms, gleams of a celestial radiance which 
almost recal to us the visions of the Apocalypse. Its allegory 
is still indeed, and we fear must in part probably remain, a 
magnificent riddle; we nevertheless entertain the hope that a 
minute comparison with passages both in the poetry and prose 
might help us to discover coincidences of symbol and imagery 
which should throw a ray of light on the dark intricacy. There 
can be no doubt that “ the shape all light” which is described as 
appearing to Rousseau gliding out of the deep cavern along the 
river— 
“With palms so tender 
Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow,” 


is the Urania of which it is said in “ Adonais’— 


“ Out of her secret paradise she sped 
Through camp and cities rough with stone and steel, 
And human hearts which to her aery tread 
Yielding, not wounded, the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell.” 


On the other hand, the New Vision of the Car, wherein sits 
a hooded figure crouching in the shadow of the tomb, represents 
Life, and the Janus-visaged shadow who guides it with bandaged 
eyes may be identified with 


“The world’s eyeless charioteer— 
Destiny,” 
spoken of in “ Hellas.” The excessive glare which is described 
as proceeding from that chariot dims the fair shape, as hurrying 
on with solemn speed it whirls the loud million triumphantly 
along with it. This probably means that all but a chosen few 
are seized and preyed upon by the multitudinous passions of the 
world, whose fiercer fires extinguish the celestial flame or aspira- 
tion after perfection. Rousseau himself is a type of those men 
of genius who, having allowed the impure breath of earth to 
alloy the spark with which their spirit had been kindled, have 
thus in part subjected themselves to corruption. It also appears 
probable that “The Fable,” printed in the “ Relics of Shelley,” 
and itself a remarkable fragment, written about the same time 
as “ Epipsychidion,” affords a clue to that perplexing allegory of 
the phantoms near the end of the poem. It is there said that 
by the counsel of Life, Love left man in a savage place with 
only the company of shrouded figures, of whom it is said, 
“None can expound whether these figures were the spectres of 
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his own dead thoughts, or the shadows of the living thoughts 
of Love.” The latter solution is out of the question in the 
“Triumph of Life,” but the former seems applicable. We should 
say that the “shadows sent forth incessantly” by “each one in 
that great crowd” were no other than the fears, loves, and 
hatreds, the actions and sufferings emitted from the ever-busy 
brain of man, until as rain poured from clouds, or heat and light 
radiated from a fire, it is utterly exhausted. This seems the 
more probable, as we are told that those masques fell 


“Soonest from whose forms most shadows passed,” 


i.c., the more passionate natures are the soonest worn out by 
their own intensity. 

Of Shelley’s minor poetical works we have no room left us to 
speak; and, indeed, what could we say of such poems as the 
“Witch of Atlas,”—that carnival of the fancy where “quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles,” with a thousand fantastic whims of 
the nimble-witted brain, sport through the lucid flow of the verse 
“like motes that people the sunbeam?” What of odes like those 
addressed to “Liberty” and to “Naples,” that “Elysian city, metro- 
polis of a ruined Paradise,” in which there is an elevation and 
sweep of idea, a breadth of conception, an Orphic roll and thun- 
der of music, illumined by such flashes of swift piercing thoughts 
as places them foremost among the rare masterworks of the 
highest lyrical style? What of minor poems like the “Skylark ?” 
where the song of that bird, from the quick notes of shrill delight 
that are like steps on which it mounts on high to the long, full, 
blissful bursts of melody, as if every now and then it rested and 
revelled in the consciousness of its aérial ascent, is rendered in 
the rhythm with a startling truth, as if the soul of the lark had 
entered the poet’s body, so that we might be refreshed for ever 
with this “embodied joy ;” and last, not least, what of the “Ode 
to the West Wind” ?—that archangelic trumpet-blast of the libe- 
rative idea, which Mr. Rossetti justly rates as the “ finest piece of 
work—creation and fashioning combined, which Shelley,” and, 
we would venture to add, the lyric Muse of England, ever pro- 
duced. This prayer, wrung from a heart whose renovating power 
equalled that of the elemental force to which it appealed, was 
not made in vain. The thoughts that fell, as though still-born 
at the time, leaving cold and unkindled the minds of their gene- 
ration, are even now being scattered “as from an unextinguished 
hearth ashes and sparks,” to all quarters of the civilized world. 
Slowly but surely the mind of Shelley is absorbed into the 
general miud of mankind, quickening there a new birth. 

If we would now have some idea of Shelley’s position with 
regard to other great poets, it should be borne in mind that from 
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the remotest ages to the present time there have been two dis- 
tinct manifestations of the poetic faculty. Poets may be broadly 
classed (for in entering more in detail into the question one 
would see, as everywhere else in nature, that there are nowhere 
sharply-cut boundaries, but that one kind or genus shades off by 
imperceptible degrees into another)—may, then, in a rough way 
be ranged into the two great divisions of witnesses and inter- 
preters. Whereas the former, to use a striking illustration which 
a distinguished English critic applied to Shakspeare, “seem to 
turn the globe round for their amusement, and survey the gene- 
rations of men and the individuals as they pass with their 
different concerns, passions, follies, vices, virtues, actions, and 
motives,” the latter seek alone in communion with nature to 
penetrate into the burden of the mystery, the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world. The internal work- 
ings of the human mind, the mighty questions of religion, of the 
development of humanity, of the hidden laws of nature, sway 
their thoughts and throb audibly through their solemn rhythms. 
It will not be difficult to decide to which of these two divisions of 
poets Shelley belongs. Not his the genius mirroring back “ like 
the wave’s intenser day,” the actual forms of nature in their 
infinite inexhaustible variety. No; he is the standard-bearer of 
the idea in the vanguard of the baitle of life, lifting high the 
sacred banner, on which are emblazoned, like stars, the characters 
of justice, liberty, and truth. He is a lamp of vestal fire, whose 
radiant light beckons to those who are tossed this way and that 
on the agitated sea of fierce and conflicting passions. To finish, 
he is as the electric telegraph of thought flashing its fiery spark 
through the dull dense world of sense. 
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1. Pawperism of New South Wales. Being a Paper read by 
ALFRED Rospinson, M.D. December 9th, 1868. 

2. The Siateenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Society 
for the Relief of Destitute Children. Sydney. 1868. 

3. The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Benevolent Asylum. Melbourne. 1868. 

4, The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Immigrants’ Aid 
Society of Victoria. Melbourne. 1868. 

5. The Tenth Annual Report of the Committee of Management 
of the Ballarat Benevolent Asylum. Ballarat. 1868. 

6. The Annual Statement of the Guardians for the Relief 
and Emp'oyment of the Poor of the City of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 1569. 

7. The Ninth Annual Report of the Committee of Public 
Charities’ Aid Correction. New York. For the year 
1868. 

8. Reports of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 


HE generality of people now-a-days have a notion that 
English pauperism is due, principally if not exclusively, to 

the pressure upon the means of subsistence consequent upon the 
large increase of population. It is a sort of deformity, they 
imagine, which is an outcome of our prosperity as well as of our 
high scale of civilization. It is true that this view of the case 
is not derived from the conclusions of history, and that it seems. 
to be difficult of maintenance in the face of the statistics of 
pauperism of half a century ago. But this apparent blow to the 
theory is generally explained away upon the ground that the 
causes of the pauperism were in the two cases widely different. 
That of former times being due to mal-administration, while 
that of to-day is to be attributed to the increase of real want. 
Doubtless this is in the main a true statement of the case. At 
the same time, the very reason here assigned as accounting for 
the comparatively large returns of pauperism at a time when 
the population was scanty, is in itself a clear admission of the 
fact that the amount of pauperism in a country is as much 
dependent upon the modes of the administration of the Poor 
Laws as upon the pressure of the population on the means of 
subsistence. Having onve admitted this principle, it is difficult 
to fix the limits of its operation. How far, for instance, is the 
mal-administration of the Poor Law responsible for the expen-. 
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diture of the 7,000,000/. of money annually spent in England on 
the relief of the poor? How far has the operation of mis- 
chievous laws educated the people to pauperism? Assuming 
the law at present in operation to be wisely and economically 
administered, how far is the pauperism it deals with referable to 
the prejudicial effects which are universally conceded to have 
accompanied the former administration of the law? And 
further, suppose the present law and its administration to be 
capable of improvement (which few persons will deny) how far 
would pauperism be affected by such improvement? And might 
we, if we dug deep enough and perseveringly enough, root out 
the whole plant? Ina word, How far is pauperism a natural 
and necessary growth ; or how far is it an exotic, which patient 
weeding out may enable us to get rid of? This last question 
must not be confused with the larger one as to the present 
necessity of Poor Laws. The necessity of pauperism is one 
thing, the necessity of Poor Laws another. Where pauperism 
exists, Poor Laws of some kind or another are held to be a neces- 
sity. There appears, however, to be a very general assumption 
as to the necessity of pauperism, with which, in degree at least, we 
cannot concur. Now it is of supreme importance to the arriving 
at a currect conclusion on the causes of English pauperism that 
we should not be contented with maintaining bare theories 
founded upon probability, but should patiently investigate the 
social conditions in this respect, presented by the inhabitants of 
other countries, and especially by our own race when somewhat 
altered in its conditions and settled in new countries. Few 
persons who have not given careful attention to the matter will 
be at all prepared to find pauperism in new countries, where 
population is small and the rate of wages high. In the colonies 
especially, where we are continually told that the want of labour is 
so great as actually to prejudice their prosperity, we should ex- 
pect, at first sight, that the condition of dependence was the very 
last thing to be met with. And yet unfortunately the seeds of 
pauperism do exist in such countries, and the plant does here 
and there crop up in such apparently unfavourable soils, and 
shows an ugly tendency to spread, notwithstanding all theories 
which may be held to the contrary. It is in view of this fact, 
and with the hope that the investigation into the actual condition 
of affairs might prove of service in arriving at a right under- 
standing as to the causes of the disease of pauperism, and so 
ultimately in applying suitable cures, that we have thought it well 
to put together a few rough notes on the general aspect and 
prospect of pauperism in parts of the Australian colonies, as well 
as in the two largest cities of the United States. It should be 
premised that these notes are very fragmentary and eae 
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and that they do not profess to present an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject, which would be in truth impracticable for any 
except those resident in the countries named, and more familiar 
with their institutions than the present writer can pretend 
to be. 

First, to take the Australian colonies, we should premise that 
there is not as yet, as far as we are aware, in any one of them an 
established poor law—that is, provision made by the State to 
meet a legal right to sustentation on the part of the poor. The 
various benevolent efforts, however, in the direction of supplying 
the wants of the poor, are largely supplemented by Government 
assistance. This assistance is, strange to say, given without 
Government control—a state of things which certainly cannot 
last for ever, and the destruction of which will bring into pro- 
minence the question of the relations which the State should 
bear to charity. It is easy to foresee that the establishment of 
a poor law, built upon the English system of a right of every 
man to relief, will be mooted in most of the colonies, and will 
probably—possibly with some modifications—be adopted in 
some of them. Both in Victoria and in New South Wales the 
advisability of establishing a poor law system has been con- 
stantly urged, and indeed in the former colony it is supposed 
that a Bill will soon be introduced into the Legislature on the 
subject. Thus, although in the technical sense of the word 
pauperism does not, with very trifling exceptions, exist, we find 
a large number of persons in the condition of dependence, 
whose wants are provided for by Government funds, aided by 
charitable efforts, and whose status is that of pauperism. The 
form, moreover, in which charity provides for want bears a very 
close resemblance to that established by our English Poor Law. 
There are the same gigantic buildings, standing up equally as 
monuments of and incentives to dependence. These buildings 
are called “Benevolent Asylums,” and correspond in some 
measure to our workhouses. Ordinarily a large colonial town 
presents a group of institutions, which do in a measure the 
work which the Poor Law does in England. These are a bene- 
volent asylum, a benevolent society, and an industrial school. 
The benevolent society, generally consisting largely of ladies, 
distributes alms, and relieves the wants of the poor, and, in 
some portion of its operations, closely resembles the out-door 
relief system in England. The industrial school is a Govern- 
ment institution, which does the work beth of our workhouse 
schocls and of a reformatory. In addition to these there are 
often schools for destitute children, approaching nearly to our 
workhouse schools, societies for assisting educated persons in 
distress, and institutions for aiding poor immigrants, and for 
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employing people in labour. <A brief account of some of these 
institutions may be of interest to our readers. And first, we will 
begin with those at Melbourne. 

The Benevolent Asylum at Melbourne has been in existence 
as a charity for nearly twenty years. The present building is 
large, and presents very much the appearance of a modern 
English workhouse. The following particulars are taken from 
the report of the Committee of Management for two years ago. 
The asylum contains 494 beds, of which 356 are devoted to 
men, and 138 to women. The accommodation had then just been 
iscreased by 130 beds by the putting up of a new wing. That 
this increased accommodation, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the demands upon the charity, is shown by the fact that 
during the year ending December 3]st, 1867, out of the 907 
applications for admission to the asylum, no fewer than 506, 
though conceded to be eligible objects for the charity, were 
refused for want of room. We paid a visit to this asylum during 
the past year, and were informed that about half the number of 
the inmates were admitted on account of old age, and a large 
proportion of the remainder on account of incurable disease. 
This appeared to be the case, as far as could be judged from a 
hasty inspection of the wards. However, the more able-bodied 
element is also admitted, and we noticed some fifty or sixty 
persons in the oakum-picking and hair-pulling rooms. 

In addition to these kinds of labour, those of the inmates who 
can work are employed in making clothes, &c., for use in the 
house. The master of the asylum bore evidence to the rapid 
increase of the demands made for its shelter, and, regretting 
that charitable efforts were insufficient to meet these demands, 
used words to this effect:—“If we could accommodate 2000 
people, it (i.e., the asylum) would be full to-morrow.” An 
opinion which was doubtless founded upon practical observations, 
and the correctness of which those who have studied the 
results which history shows to have always followed this kind of 
charitable provision, will be little likely to question. At the 
same time, it was clear that the benevolent and kindly master 
was in no way troubled by the speculations or criticisms of poli- 
tical economists as to cause and effect in this matter, but was 
influenced solely by his desire to see the benefits of the asylum 
spread amongst those in evident want of its shelter. The Go- 
vernment of Victoria make a grant of 31. for every 11. collected 
for the benevolent asylum. And I find that of the 14,000/. odd 
received for the charity during the year 1867, nearly 11,000/. 
came from the Government grants. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Melbourne distributes a 
considerable amount of money. The following statement of the 
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number of cases relieved weekly by the committee for one 
fortnight, will give an idea of the operations of this society :— 

“Tndividuals relieved, 1573; families, 457; comprising widows, 
200; sick and infirm, 105 ; deserted wives, 48; wives whose husbands 
were in prison, 8; wives whose husbands were absent, 44; wives 
whose husbands were partially employed, 9; wives whose husbands 
were unemployed, 6; aged couples, 13; single women, 21; miscella- 
neous, 3. Outlay during the fortnight in relief of cases, 162. 11s. 9d.” 

The Immigrants’ Aid Society is another institution which is 
doing in Melbourne the work done in England by the Poor 
Law. The title of this society is calculated to mislead as to its 
objects and scope. Having been established to relieve the wants 
of poor immigrants, “its benefits have been extended to the 
destitute generally.” The Home has been constituted a “ refuge 
for the destitute.” ‘The infirm and sick poor seeking admission 
to the Benevolent Asylum and Hospitals, as well as the out-door 
patients of the latter, have here found a home.” In addition to 
the sick and infirm, able-bodied destitute persons are relieved 
by this institution, and are set to work at stone-breaking, oakum- 
picking, hair-teasing, and the women at washing. 

“Of the character of the inmates during the past year,” says the 
report for 1868, “it may be briefly stated that they were—of females, 
the newly-arrived immigrant, the deserted wife and her family, the 
single woman with her infant of unhappy birth, the widow and her 
children, the aged and the homeless of every condition. Of males—the 
recently-arrived immigrant, the old and infirm, the chronically diseased, 
the cripple, the convalescent, the man of education unable to obtain the 
work for which he is fitted, the homeless of every grade and country. 

“The number of inmates of both sexes remaining in the Home on 
the 1st January, 1867, was as follows :—Males, 128; females, 104; 
total, 232; and admitted during the year, males, 4756; females, 633 ; 
total, 5389; making a grand total of 5621 souls relieved.” 

Out-door relief is also administered by this charity through 
the medium of a paid officer. The number of recipients of such 
relief during the year 1867 was 4381. The funds of the Immi- 

rants’ Aid Society appear to be economically administered. 
The accommodation provided consists of a low line of temporary 
wooden buildings, not in the best possible state of preservation, 
and is certainly not of a character to tempt persons to make use 
of it without cause. The amount of relief given is kept at the 
lowest figure possible, and the arrangements with regard to it, 
and to the stone-yard and oakum-picking sheds, are similar to 
those of our English workhouses. The testimony here given as 
to the increased number of applications to the charity was pre- 
cisely similar to that at the Benevolent Asylum. 

The Government grant to the Immigrants’ Aid Society is 
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commuted for an annual sum of 30001.; while the donations 
received from the public amounted, for the year 1867, to less 
than 7001. 

Another town in Victoria whose benevolent institutions seem 
to call for especial notice is Ballarat. Ballarat is the second 
town in Victoria, and contains, we believe, from 40,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants. It is well known as the centre of a gold mining 
district of considerable wealth. Miners’ wages, at the time of 
my visit to Ballarat, were at 2l. 5s. and upwards a week. The 
cost of provisions was as follows:—Beef 2}d., mutton 13d. per 
pound ; bread 7d.; while board and lodging for a working man 
was at 18s., and the rent of a cottage with four or five rooms 4s. 
per week. Situated at something like one thousand feet above 
the sea level, Baliarat possesses a climate which is unsurpassed 
for salubrity. Here then are the elements which ought, accord- 
ing to all preconceived notions, to secure an entire absence of 
pauperism. The population is sparse, wages high, and provisions 
low. It would seem then that any pauperism which does exist 
under these conditions must be an unnatural growth, and it 
therefore becomes exceedingly instructive to trace out the effects 
of the charities which are in operation at Ballarat, and to inquire 
how far it is likely that they themselves create the pauperism 
they relieve. The Benevolent Asylum at Ballarat is a spacious 
and handsome building of some architectural pretensions. It 
has all that look of solid wealth and grandeur which, as Dr. 
Chalmers pointed out long ago, is a most effective stimulant to 
dependence, causing people to rely in sickness, old age, and 
emergencies upon its to them unfathomable resources, rather 
than on their own providence and thrift. 

The asylum, to which a new wing had at the date of our visit 
been just added, affords accommodation to 274 inmates. It 
relieves the poverty of a considerable district around Ballarat, 
besides providing for the town itself. The total number of 
persons housed in the asylum during the year 1867 was 396. 
Of these 259 were males, 80 females, and 76 children. About 
one-third of the adult inmates of the asylum are admitted on 
account of old age, and the major portion of the remainder on 
account of incurable disease. The managers of the asylum also 
undertake the functions of a benevolent society, and distribute a 
large amount of out-door relief. During the year 1867 nearly 
1800/. was in this way given away. Iam not in possession of 
statistics showing the class of persons among whom this was 
distributed. The weekly average was 185 adults, and 284 chil- 
dren. In addition to the benevolent asylum is an orphanage, 
which contains, we were informed, some 400 children, as well as 
an industrial school containing some 80 more. 
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The demands upon these charities are, we believe, continually 
increasing, and that in a direction which merits careful attention, 
and points an instructive moral. The principal increase in the 
Benevolent Asylum is in the iying-in department, and in the 
number of the aged. Desertions of children by their parents are 
very frequent, and are doubtless in some measure accounted for 
by the liberal provision which charity here makes for deserted 
and destitute children. 

With regard to the colony of New South Wales, we are enabled 
to give somewhat fuller information, derived principally from a 
very interesting and instructive paper read before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales by Dr. Alfred Robinson, on the 9th 
of December, 1868. It appears that the “Sydney Benevolent 
Society” was established in the year 1819. There was, as was 
to be expected, an increasing demand year by year upon the 
resources of this society, until “in the year 1863 the establish- 
ments under the control of the directors of the Benevolent 
Asylum had become so much crowded, and the Society depen- 
dent upon the Government for such large annual votes of money 
(11,916/.), that a committee of the Legislative Assembly was 
appointed to inquire into the subject.” The result of this inquiry 
was, “that the Government relieved the directors of the charge 
of the aged and infirm,” taking one of the establishments entirely 
into their own hands. With regard to the amount of expendi- 
ture and to the principles guiding that expenditure, Dr. Robin- 


son says :-— 

“Up to December, 1862, the total receipts of the society had 
amounted to 205,113/., of which 44,982/. had been received from the 
military chest, 117,209/. from the Colonial Government, and 42,9211, 
from private subscriptions. The total amount expended in out-door 
relief had been 31,080/. If we now turn to the principles upon which 
this Society has been conducted, we find that while it received these 
large votes of money as the sole representative of Poor Law relief, it 
was conducted upon the principle of charity—in other words, the 
Government handed over, during a period of thirty-nine years, no less 
asum than 162,191/. as its Poor Law expenditure, to a Society of 
gentlemen who acted entirely under the influence of charity, and not 
in accordance with the principles supposed to be required in the 
administration of Poor Law relief.” 

A few miles out of Sydney is a large building called the 
“ Destitute Children’s Asylum.” Of this institution Dr. Robinson 
remarks, that it “had in December, 1867, after but a few years’ 
existence, the enormous number of 682 inmates, and received 
from the Government no less a sum than 8689/. during the same 
year.” The number of applications for admission into the asylum 
is, we are told, continually increasing; and we learn from the 
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report of the directors that arrangements were being made for 
extending the amount of accommodation so as to provide for the 
admission of 1000 children. The rules which govern this insti- 
tution specify the following classes of destitute children as 
admissible into the asylum— 


“1st. Children abandoned by their parents, or left without friends 
and protection. 

“2nd. Children the offspring of parents, either or both of whom 
may, from profligate habits or conviction of felony, be unable to sup- 
port and unfit to educate them, and who may voluntarily surrender 
them to the care of the Society. 

“ 3rd. Children who, coming within any of the classes above enume- 
rated, may, according to any law in force for the time being, be com- 
pulsorily placed in the institution. 

“4th. Children of any of the above classes who may be received by 
order of the Government from any benevolent asylum or other public 
institution, and for whose support provision shall be made by the 
Legislature.” 

From these rules a pretty good notion may be formed of the 
nature of the work of this institution. 

The Sydney Infirmary is the next institution which merits 
notice. 

“The infirmary contains,” says Dr. Robinson, “200 beds, and there 
were admitted during the year 1867, 1769 patients. The directors are 
bound by an agreement with the Government to receive, as qualified 
applicants for admission, all persons presenting an order from the 
Colonial Secretary’s office; and for such actually admitted the Govern- 
ment pay the institution 1s. 10d. a day, in addition to other conside- 
rable grants, which from 1850 to 1867 amounted to 13,2877. This 
system of the Colonial Secretary’s orders is, as might be expected, 
greatly abused. For instance, I find that during the present year 
persons have obtained admission upon the Colonial Secretary’s order 
upon whom the following sums of money have been found. One patient 
had 170/., another 1932., another 782., and another 215/. 

“ Considering the large number who are unable to gain admission, 
and that many are in the habit of placing their money in safe keeping, 
to render themselves qualified as applicants, it may be presumed that 
a great many accept the boon thus so freely offered, and by so doing 
not only lose that spirit of independence which it should be the 
ambition of the Legislature to foster, but entail a serious injustice 
upon their poorer brethren who are necessarily turned away for want 
of room.” 


_ Dr. Robinson gives the following statistical summary of his 
investigations into the provision made for the poor of New 
South Wales :— 


“The number of persons in all the institutions, charitable, benevo- 
lent, and reformatory, which receive whole or partial Government 
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support, was, upon the 3lst December, 1867, 4076, or 1 to every 110 
of the population. The number of persons for whom provision was 
made in the benevolent asylums during the year 1867 was 3277, or 1 
to every 137 of the population. The number of children in establish- 
ments wholly or principally supported by the Government was at the 
above date 1269. The total expenditure upon these institutions in 
New South Wales was, during the same period, 88,139/., or at the rate 
of 3s. 114d. per head of the population.” 


With regard to the general question of pauperism in New 
South Wales, Dr. Robinson, after remarking upon the rate of 
wages and provisions current in the colony, and very rightly 
combating the idea that it can be necessary to make provision 
for able-bodied pauperism, goes on to remark that— 


“While the advantages enjoyed by the colony undoubtedly tend to 
the material prosperity of the large proportion of immigrants, the 
special features of the country unfortunately favour the growth of 
pauperism and dependence among those possessing impaired health, 
diminished energy, sensual dispositions, or idle habits. To such the 
absence of family ties and associations, the uncertain character of their 
occupations, the gambling nature of the digger’s hopes and labour, the 
dull monotony of the shephera’s life, the uncertainty of the seasons, 
the heat of the climate, with its accompanying temptations, and the 
solitude of country life,—all these must and do injuriously affect a 
certain proportion of average humanity, producing pauperism in its 
true sense as well as pauperism arising from chronic illness and 
infirmity. 

“On the other hand, it may reasonably be expected that as the 
colony becomes more settled in its pursuits family ties will be stronger, 
and the disposition to support aged relations greater. Upon the whole 
I conclude that the rate of increase of this class has been dispropor- 
tionately large of late years, and that although the numbers must 
continue to rise, they will not in future be likely to do so in quite the 
same large proportion to the population. Somewhat similar reasons 
appear to have stimulated the numbers of destitute children. It is 
notorious that during the gold mania the diggings and accompanying 
excitements induced many men to desert their wives, and many 
mothers their children; while the readiness with which charity and 
pity accepted the charge of the infants thus deserted became in its 
turn an excuse to some in whom parental affection was weak to relieve 
themselves of the trouble and expense of those whom nature had 
bestowed upon them to support and caress. It may be hoped there- 
fore that a more settled character of employment, together with the 
greatest firmness and discrimination on the part of the directors of our 
industrial schools and reformatories, will ere long diminish the hitherto 
enormous proportion of destitute children, if not the actual numbers 
in the establishments.” 

Dr. Robinson winds up his paper by arriving at the conclusion— 


“That the period has arrived when the Government is called upon 
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to accept the entire responsibility of the administration of Poor Law 
(for this is the significant expression he uses) relief; and that this 
should be accomplished with the ultimate view of handing over a good 
system in efficient working order to local administration and respon- 
sibility whenever such a course can be satisfactorily adopted.” 

A similar view of the subject appears to be taken by many 
persons in Victoria, and it seems probable that, looking to the 
large amount of State aid given to the charities, as well as to 
the anomalous relations at present held towards those charities 
by the Colonial Governments, and to increasing demands made 
upon charity, that the Governments may be forced to take the 
management of the Benevolent Asylums and institutions of a 
kindred nature into their own hands, and to establish a Poor 
Law system. That such a result, however inevitable it may be, 
supplies material for painful contemplation for those of us who 
are able to trace the disastrous results which were brought about 
by the introduction of the Poor Law system into this country, 
cannot be denied. It presents too matter of very grave reflec- 
tion as to the vaunted industry and independence of the English 
race, not unmingled with anxiety as to the future prosperity of 
colonies, which in their youth are thus rapidly falling into the 
vices of age. There is yet another feature of Australasian life 
which bears in no small measure upon a branch of the Poor 
Laws which has of late years attracted a considerable amount of 
public attention,as it did centuries ago—we allude to the subject 
of vagrancy. It was to be expected that in countries situated as 
the Australian colonies and New Zealand are, with their 
enormous areas of land and very sparse population, persons 
starting on foot from the centres of population, and seeking 
work up country, should be at times in great straits for want 
both of food and shelter. Moreover, where food is cheap and 
the climate warm, so that the shelter sought is such as may be 
afforded by a mere shed, it seemed an inhuman act to turn a 
poor man applying for work, and who had no inn to go to, from 
your door. Hence arose the custom of entertaining “swaggers,” as 
they are called, or men in search of work, or presumably so, with 
their “little all” rolled up in a blanket into a sausage-like roll, 
fastened together by straps at either end, which is called a 
“swag.” The custom of thus giving food and shelter gratui- 
tously to those travelling in search of work is, we believe, 
universal ; and in most stations up country an outbuilding is 
allotted for this purpose, which is in some places fitted up with 
sleeping bunks, &c., and forms a sort of amateur casual ward. 
Whilst several honest wayfarers are thus provided for, it is known 
that there are “swaggers” who come round without any inten- 
tion of working, and who will refuse work if it is offered to them. 
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By going from station to station a man may thus eke out an 
existence in the same manner that the professional tramp does 
in England. It is easy to foresee that, as the country becomes 
more thickly populated, while the original cause of the custom 
of feeding “swaggers” will no longer exist, the custom will not 
die out with its creative cause ; but that provision will have to 
be made for a vagrant population who have learned the habits 
of vagrancy under the system of entertaining “swaggers.” It is 
stated, by persons who acknowledge the evils attendant upon the 
custom we are reviewing, that it is necessary to pursue the system, 
for that otherwise injury to property would ensue at the hands 
of ill-disposed tramps. Here then we have another of the factors 
present which went to make up the total sum, which ended in 
the establishment of the Vagrancy and Poor Laws in England. 

With regard to American pauperism, we have less information, 
and little to say which is not at present well known in this 
country. The system pursued in many of the States approxi- 
mates closely to our own Poor Law system. There are the huge 
buildings which are known as almshouses, and which are put to 
very similar uses to our workhouses. In most of the States— 
at least in the large towns—there is, we believe, a legal provision 
for the poor of a more or less defined character. 1t may, how- 
ever, be of interest, in-view of the problems of metropolitan 
pauperism, to give some details of the plan of operations pursued 
in the two principal cities of the United States, New York and 
Philadelphia. In New York the various State charities are 
under the superintendence of a public body—viz., “the Com- 
missioners of Public Charity and Correction,” answering in a 
measure to our Poor Law Board. The commissioners issue a 
carefully-drawn and elaborate report annually. The scope and 
nature of the work of the commissioners is in some measure 
indicated by the following enumeration of the institutions under 
their charge, together with the number of persons maintained in 
them during the year 1869 :— 


In the City Prisons. ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 46,807 


»  Lenitentiary . ‘ . : . 2,129 
» Workhouse ‘ ‘i ; : . . 16,946 
»  Almshouses : ‘ ‘ . : . 4,135 
» Blind Asylum . . : P . ‘ 132 
» Hospital of Incurables ‘ : ; ‘ 175 
» Bellevue Hospital . , : : . 7,085 
» Charity Hospital ‘ ‘ : ” . 6,166 
»»  Small-pox Hospital . . ; : : 213 

174 


Fever Hospital . ‘ ; ‘ 
Lunatic Asylum . ‘ , ‘ - 1,580 
Epileptic Hospital. ‘ , ‘ , 133 
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In the Paralytie Hospital . ; ° ‘ . 140 
» Infant Hospital . : . : ; . 1,887 
»  Inebriate Asylum. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 663 
»  Randall’s Island Nurseries ‘ , . 2,429 





»  Randall’s Island ai . ; i 859 
» Idiot Asylum . ‘ ‘ ; . 109 
»  Reformatory School . : . ‘ ° 60 

Total . : ‘ 92,272 


With regard to the building called the oni it may be 
mentioned that this is a sort of vagrant prison, and is fitted up 
with cells, the vagrants being sent there by the magistrates for 
short terms of imprisonment. It thus realizes to some extent 
the original scheme of houses of correction in England. 


“The almshouses were formerly,” says the report, “the refuge of 
imbeciles and lunatics, as well as of the old and infirm and of able-bodied 
vagrants, who through the summer months tramped the country 
roads, and at the approach of cold sought the warm quarters of the 
almshouse with the same regularity as the return of winter. The 
imbeciles and insane have been transferred to the lunatic asylum, and 
vagrants are sent to the workhouse, where they are required to render 
a day’s work for each day’s food and shelter. The almshouses now 
contain only the old and decrepit.” 

With regard to out-door relief, the report says :— 

“The relief of the poor living in the city is entrusted to Mr. 
George Kellock, the experienced superintendent of the out-door poor, 
assisted by eleven officers termed visitors of the poor. It had been 
the practice before 1867, to appoint at the approach of winter several 
temporary visitors, without much regard to their qualifications, and 
dismiss them in the spring. It was found that, from inexperience or 
indifference, they discharged their duties so imperfectly, that the 
board resolved to divide the city into six districts, and to appoint a 
visitor of mature age and sound experience to each district. The 
change has been so beneficial, both in respect to the relief of the poor 
and the detection of fraudulent applications, that the city has been 
redivided into eleven districts, and five additional visitors have been 
appointed. Besides the duty of visiting the homes of applicants and 
reporting to the superintendent their condition, aud the measure and 
kind of relief they may need, the visitors are charged with the in- 
vestigation of the causes of pauperism, sickness, and crime in their 
respective districts. It will be the aim of the board to obtain, through 
this organization, such a thorough knowledge of these subjects as will 
enable them to minister with more intelligent discrimination to the 
relief of the wretchedness and poverty in the city than has hitherto been 
practicable.” 

The relief given is distributed in the form of money or fuel. 
The total number of persons relieved during the year 1868 was 
51,477; of whom 19,263 were adults, and the rest children, the 
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whole being at a cost of some 23,0001. Out-door relief is also 
administered by the Commissioners of Emigration to emigrants 
who have not been resident five years in the country. The 
fund from whence this relief is derived, is taken from the whole 
body of emigrants, who on their landing pay one dollar a head, 
and have then a right to relief, if they become destitute during 
the period mentioned. 

With regard to the housing of the homeless poor, it should be 
mentioned that temporary shelter is provided for such persons 
at the various police stations in the city. This accommodation 
is of an inferior description to that supplied in our metropolitan 
casual wards. The commissioners express their opinion that 
further provision is necessary for the homeless poor, and they 
state that in the winter of 1866 a portion of an unoccupied 
prison was fitted up by them 

“As a temporary refuge for the night, to poor but reputable 
persons who, from various reasons, were deprived of homes. Over 
2000 were lodged during the winter. Each applicant was questioned, 
and gave satisfactory evidence as to the cause of destitution. None 
were admitted who were intoxicated, and, except in a few instances, 
none who made application the second time. The shelter supplied a 
great and palpable defect in the system of charities, but it could not 
be continued when the prison was required for its original purpose. 
The commissioners are not insensible to the danger of multiplying the 
means of living without labour. The inevitable effect of such mis- 
taken charity is to enlarge the vagrant classes, and convert the able- 
bodied poor, by an easy transition, into idlers and criminals. But, on 
the other hand, it is proper that, in a great city, there should be pro- 
vision made against danger to life from exposure, as there is against 
starvation.” 

These remarks will be read with some interest by those of our 
readers who recollect the somewhat similar arguments used in 
England before the introduction of the “ Houseless Poor Act,” 
and who have followed out the results of that Act. 

In addition to these State charities there are numerous 
charitable institutions in New York, amongst which that which 
seems to be deserving of the highest commendation is a chari- 
table organization called the “ Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor.” This association has an extensive body 
of volunteer visitors, and by the highly enlightened tone it 
assumes, as well as by its complete and minute subdivision of 
work (each visitor having only from fifteen to twenty poor fami- 
lies who can possibly require assistance allotted to his care), and 
by its entire co-operation with the various charitable institutions, 
must be productive of much good, and must tend considerably 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor. 

New York, however, with its large annual influx of European 
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emigrants, some of whom belong to the very lowest classes of 
society, is situated under peculiar conditions, and it can hardly 
be said that its pauperism gives a fair idea of the general condi- 
tion even of the seaboard cities of the United States in this 
respect. We pass on therefore to consider the pauperism of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia, the Manchester of America, as it 
has been called, the second city in the Union, contains, we believe, 
a population of some 700,000 souls. The care of the poor is 
entrusted to a board of guardians, consisting of twelve members 
and a president. These are all represented to be men of high 
standing and position, and are nominated by the mayor, the 
judiciary and other bodies. In former times they used to be 
elected by the ratepayers, but alas! for the much boasted ad- 
vantages of local self-government, it was found that the persons 
thus elected were of the stamp which is unfortunately not un- 
known to the local parliaments of this country, and it was 
consequently deemed advisable that the guardians should be 
nominated, and no longer dependent upon the direct suffrages of 
the ratepayers. Each guardian is responsible for a particular 
district, and has a paid officer under him. The board meets 
fortnightly, but only for purposes of general business, and not to 
entertain applications for relief, which are left to be dealt with 
in each district. Two miles outside the city is an estate, which 
is under the control of the guardians. There is a very large 
building upon it, which is called the almshouse. In this building 
the paupers are housed, and the appearance of things generally 
in its interior is very similar to that of an English workhouse. 
There are also on the estate some farm-buildings, which are 
used for the purpose of out-wards, and for industrial training for 
able-bodied paupers, who are employed on the farm work. 

The following table gives the statistics with regard to the 
number of paupers in the almshouse for the year 1868 :— 





Number of Paupers. | Men. | Women. | Children.| Totals. 





1667 1583 306 | - 3556 
3259 1847 319 5425 
= oie 233 233 





In the House on Jan. 1, 1868 
Admitted during the year . | 
I se: ac. 6s we col one | 

















Making a total of 9214 persons housed in the almshouse during 
the year. Of this number there were discharged during the 
course of the year, 3743 ; 975 eloped ; 41 were bound prentice ; 
737 died ; leaving 3718 in the almshouse on the Ist of January, 
1869. 


With regard to the provision made in Philadelphia for 
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vagrants, among whom, we imagine, a certain number of 
emigrants will be included, the report of the guardians states 
that 10,742 meals were furnished to transient persons “ during 
this year,” and 3445 persons were furnished with lodgings. 

The number of persons in receipt of out-door relief during the 
year was 104,542. The total expenditure of the guardians 
amounted to $422,610, or between 70,0001. and 80,000/., the 
expenses of out-door relief being $60,200, or upwards of 10,0000. 

With regard to the nature of the pauperism of Philadelphia 
as disclosed by these figures, it is to be remarked that it is clearly 
less permanent than English pauperism. For instance, the 
statistics we have quoted above show that the number of paupers 
discharged from the almshouse in the year 1868 exceeded the 
number in the house on the Ist of January. In the same 
manner, it will be remarked that the statistics of out-door relief, 
giving, as they do, an expenditure little exceeding half a dollar 
a head for the whole year, show that each individual must have 
been in receipt of relief for very short periods, All this reflects 
very highly upon the care and ability with which the administra- 
ticn of the Philadelphia guardians must be conducted, and it 
enables us to account in a great measure for the extraordinarily 
large numbers put down as in receipt of relief. At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that after making every allowance 
there still is a larger amount of pauperism in Philadelphia than 
most people would, primd facie, have expected to find there. 
With regard to the result of the operations of the Poor Laws in 
Philadelphia, we are informed that it is by no means satisfactory. 
There is there, to some extent, the reliance upon relief and the 
other vicious tendencies which seem to be inseparable from the 
establishment of a legal provision for the poor. “Cases of 
desertion,” says the report of the Board for 1868, “are fearfully 
on the increase.” There is undoubtedly in Philadelphia a real 
pauper and vagrant class. To this fact our own observations can 
bear testimony. Passing through the lowest parts of the city at 
dead of night, we were not a little surprised to see many scores of 
men and women of the lowest class sleeping on the pavement. 
We were told that a similar number might be seen any night 
during the summer months. 

The above notes have been somewhat hastily thrown together, 
and are far from presenting a complete or detailed view of the 
subject. It is hoped nevertheless that they will not be without 
interest to those who are studying the various problems of 
pauperism. One moral we would point out which is, we think, to 
be derived from them, and it is this. Pauperism is not exclusively 
the creature of thickly populated countries, or of countries in 
which a low rate of wages prevails. It may exist in a new 
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country, and be unknowz in an old one. It may flourish where 
wages are high, and take no root where they are low. Thata 
low rate of wages, or a high pressure of population, may produce 
@ condition of dependence among the labouring community, and 
that the growth of these evils would most assuredly increase the 
amount of existing dependence, is abundantly clear. But at 
the same time it is also equally clear, that in investigating the 
causes of pauperism, there is a great tendency to overlook the 
origin of the disease, and to assign it to causes which have at 
most but contributed to its spread. It is in this manner that 
several nostrums have been proposed as a cure for pauperism. 
One of the most favourite and popular of these, in the present 
day, is emigration, and we should be sorry to say one word which 
should cool the ardour of Englishmen in this matter. Weknow 
that extended opportunities for emigration will be an immense 
boon to the working men of this country. It will find for many 
homes in favoured lands, with higher wages and brighter pros- 
pects than in England. Many a man who is struggling on 
here, and eking out for himself but a bare subsistence, will find 
himself in the colonies or in America in a position of compara- 
tive if not positive affluence. But at the same time it may be 
doubted whether emigration will, to any appreciable extent, 
affect the amount of pauperism. Those who imagine that it will 
do so, argue that England being at present over-populated, the 
removal of a portion of the surplus population would create a 
gap in the labour market which would at once be filled up by 
those who at present go to swell the ranks of pauperism. Un- 
fortunately this latter is an assumption which needs a little more 
proof than has hitherto been advanced in its support. Doubtless 
there are industries situated under exceptional circumstances in 
which the truth of the proposition may be at once conceded, 
such, for example, is, we apprehend, agricultural labour. The 
mtroduction of agricultural machinery and of improved imple- 
ments of husbandry, the impetus which has been given in various 
parts of the country to stock farming as against agriculture, and 
many other causes which need not be mentioned here, have com- 
bined to create a relatively smaller demand for field hands than 
there was half a century ago. There is consequently a surplusage 
even of skilled agricultural labourers, and it thus happens that 
some of this class are, through no fault or deficiency of their own, 
reduced to a condition of dependence. But when this important 
and other trifling exceptions have been made, we shall find, we 
think, that the labour market in England is not overstocked, but 
rather understocked (temporary depressions of trade being ex- 
cepted) with skilled labourers. The labour market is flooded to 
excess with unskilled and incompetent labourers. These are as 
[Vol. XCIV. No, CLXXXV.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXVIII. No. I. I 
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a rule entirely unable to raise themselves into the ranks of skilled 
labour. Being in a condition usually both of moral and of 
physical dependence, they require to be both educated and raised 
before they will be fitted for occupations which require self- 
control, perseverance, and skill. Moreover it must be borne in 
mind that, in the competition with the whole world in which 
England is at present engaged, the skill of our workmen is one 
of the most important elements of our commercial success. We 
hear a great deal of the advances made upon us of late years by 
foreign countries. A great many causes are assigned for those 
advances, but it is evident that all centre more or less around 
the fact of the improved relative skill and industry displayed of 
late years by foreign workmen. Persons who have recognised 
this fact, have, in many cases, as it appears to us, gone out of 
the way in their attempts to prove that the skill and industry of 
English workmen have declined. It appears, we think, much 
more probable that the intelligence and skill of the Continental 
workman have increased than that those of the Englishman have 
declined. 

Moreover, an era of comparative tranquillity, together with the 
strides made towards constitutional government and _ political 
freedom, have combined to stimulate Continental trade. It 
remains then that the qualities of the English workman have 
relatively declined, because they have not sufficiently advanced 
with the age, and that education is the panacea which can alone 
ease the English nation of the disease of pauperism. 

The cry for education in all its forms, and more especially for 
technical and industrial education, is thus seen to possess a new 
force and meaning. Those who throw obstacles in the way of 
the workman in his pursuit of knowledge and acquisition of skill, 
are doubly guilty. They are making the nation pay the debt it 
owes to industry with compound interest. It is a melancholy 
fact that various bodies of workmen in this country are not to 
be exculpated in this matter. The restrictive rules of trades’ 
unions, which have thrown vexatious obstacles in the way of 
trade—such rules as those which limit the skill which a workman 
should exercise in his trade ; those which tend to put a premium 
upon want of skill by demanding that all workmen shall be paid 
alike, and by discouraging piece-work ; those more especially 
which would prevent the acquisition of knowledge by limiting 
the number of apprentices to be employed in each trade—have 
thus all tended to perpetuate, if not to increase, the pauperism 
of the country. Lastly, it is to the education and advance of 
public opinion on this question, to increased intelligence in the 
administration of the Poor Law, to the introduction of a system 
of industrial training; an improved supervision over the dwell- 
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ings of out-door paupers; the gradual organization of our 
charities, and a more enlightened distribution of their funds, and 
increased intimacy between rich and poor; the growth of habits 
of temperance, and of small economies among the labouring 
class ; and the increase and promotion of provident institutions, 
that we must look for a sure and steady decline of pauperism ; 
and even let us hope for the ultimate extirpation of that which 
is a noxious weed, sown by evil, nurtured by folly, and spreading 
through neglect, but which cannot, we think, be regarded as a 
necessary growth of the free soil of England. 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. | 


Art. VII.—Roman CatuonicisM: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


= of much interest has of late occupied the minds 
of many persons—that is, What are the general feelings 
and opinions of the intelligent classes in Italy with regard to the 
(Ecumenical Council now being held at Rome? This inquiry 
can, we think, be most satisfactorily answered by producing 
a translation of a lately published and remarkable treatise on 
this subject from the able pen of Signor Pantaleone, one of the 
most esteemed writers for the Nuova Antologia—the periodical 
which has the largest circulation among the literati in Italy. It 
will be found to contain much interesting information on the 
history of various Popes, and of the use made by them of their 
temporal power, as well as important reflections on the present 
state of religious feeling and thought throughout the different 
Catholic kingdoms. The original essay, a translation of which 
we now publish, is entitled, “On the Present and Future Condi- 
tion of Catholicism, suggested by the holding of the @icumenical 
Council.” 
I. 


It is hardly thirty or forty years since the most bitter, the 
most severe accusation one could bring against Catholicism, 
against the Papacy and the Catholic clergy, was that they were 
opposed to all progress, civil and political, among the people. 
The accused cried out against these accusations as insults, as 
calumnies, on the part of the heterodox, and from bands of irri- 
tated Catholics rose up in their defence celebrated writers, clever 
statisticians, liberal, honest, and sincere men, who in good faith 
took the part of the Catholic Church, showing it, on the con- 
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trary, to be the mother of civilization, the secure guide to pro- 
gress, the author and protector of every human liberty. In 
times more recent, about twenty years since, on the tranquil 
commencement of a liberal Pontificate, all Europe appeared to 
rise up unanimously and sing hosannas in praise of Catholicism 
and of the Catholic Church, which was about to sanction and 
sanctify with its great authority the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion. Who then would have dared to cast a doubt upon the 
liberalism of the Papacy, or deny the civilizing influence of 
the Catholic Church? Any one would have been regarded as 
a wretched being who offered a single word in opposition to 
the unanimous voice of praise and of homage with which all 
already foretold the reform of the Church, the apotheosis of 
Papacy, the reconciliation of reason and faith, the harmony 
between the principles of liberty and those of authority, the 
indissoluble bonds between religion and science, and even the 
restoration of the separated creeds to their ancient unity. Those 
times, alas, are changed! The accusations which were then 
regarded as calumnies of the heterodox are now issued as doc- 
trines, proclaimed as truths, by that same Roman Court, by that 
same Papacy, and from the height of the chair of St. Peter. It 
is useless to try to hide or deny it. It is vain to try to attenuate 
the signification of the Papal declarations ; they are so clear, so 
frequently renewed, that the most decided determination, the 
blindest fanaticism, could alone be induced to deny it. In the 
famous Bull “Quanta Cura,” and in the syllabus which, in spite 
of every equivocation, accompanied it, Pio 1X. condemns in the 
most explicit terms and with the clearest expressions, all modern 
civilization, all progress in totality, having first anathematized it 
in detail, repeating the manifold condemnations pronounced at 
different times against each of those principles which are regarded 
as fundamental to our institutions, against each of those argu- 
ments which are considered the most essential to the existence 
and development of modern society. Liberty of conscience 
already condemned by Gregory XVI. in 1832, was anathematized 
repeatedly by Pius IX. in 1857 and 1864; liberty of thought 
is a heresy, that of discussion and of the press, a plague not to 
be sufficiently execrated ; political liberty, rights of the people, 
cardinal errors. Even civil equality is contrary to the Canons; 
the independence of the civil power an heretical proposition ; 
civil marriage, concubinage. Instruction and education are by 
right Divine given to the clergy, and the clergy by the same 
right should therefore direct and govern all civil power. The 
separation of the Church and State is therefore an anti-Catholic 
principle, and one cannot tell if even the act of non-intervention 
is not condemned by Holy Writ. Thus it is evident that all 
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modern rights, modern society—all that calls itself by the name 
of progress and civilization— are incompatible with religion, im- 
possible with belief in Holy Writ as it is understood and pro- 
fessed in Rome. 

That this is a fact, it is first of all necessary firmly to establish, 
and to place beyond all possible discussion ; not indeed that 
there is much trouble in doing so, so often and so openly is it 
repeated unanimously by Pope, by bulls, allocutions, syllabus, 
letters, encyclicals, briefs, papers, and reviews of Rome, or those 
receiving their inspirations from thence. The Liberal Catholic 
opinions more or less favourable to civilization, expressed at the 
Congress of Malines, those proclaimed in September, 1863, by the 
learned Catholics assembled at Munich, are of evil prestige, 
delusions and errors, as Pius 1X. expressly said in a letter to the 
Bishop of Munich, December 21st, 1863, and as he has not failed 
to repeat in all the encyclicals and allocutions above mentioned. 
The only doctrines, in fact, which are not declared and proclaimed 
incompatible with the Catholic faith, are those of the entire ne- 
gation of all free thought, of all freedom of speech and action insti- 
gated by human reason, and those which are the most evident 
contradictions of all legislation, of all institutions, of all the forms 
of government adopted by the most civilized communities, which 
notwithstanding profess that same Catholic belief with which 
the Pope declares them to be incompatible. Finally, it is an 
undeniable fact that the Head of the Catholic Church and the 
Roman Court have declared themselves incompatible with 
modern science, with public and private privileges, with modern 
legislation, with modern reason, impossible with the institutions 
now accepted and adopted by those Catholic communities over 
which, in the meantime, the Pope pretends to exercise the ex- 
clusive moral dominion, and the Roman Court the spiritual 
authority. It is therefore evident that in this manner they 
drive the people into the dilemma either to deny their civiliza- 
tion, renounce the dictates of reason and of science, rebel against 
their rulers, against the legislation and institutions that govern 
them, abjure all their principles, or otherwise renounce being 
Roman Catholics. 

This conclusion, which necessarily follows from the propositions 
issued by the Roman Court, must appear so enormously and 
excessively strange to every man of common sense that we have 
thought it indispensable, even at the risk of frequent repetition, 
to present it under different forms, under various aspects, from 
which it may be made clearly evident as an indisputable fact, 
admitted equally by Rome and by ourselves, and on which we can 
base our assertions that are to follow without fear of being guilty 
of inconsiderateness or of falsehood. 
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II. 


How then can it come to pass that the chief of a religion 
should be found in open dissidence with his followers, that the 
priesthood should be in opposition with their own congregations ? 
This is an event so strange, and so little in harmony with the 
events and historical reasonings of the past, that it is really 
necessary to investigate the cause of it. 

Christianity, considered only in its historical and human 
relations, represents a complete revolution in the life of nations, 
a new cycle, a new formula of human civilization. The ancient 
religions had all, more or less, a certain mixture of the instincts, 
passions, prejudices of uncultivated and uncivilized man. The 
terror arising from ignorance, from the hatred of tribe against 
tribe, human instincts often of the lowest kind, created the first 
Divinities—first peopled heaven and hell. “Primus in orbe 
Deus fecit timos,’ and worship was at first the expression of 
terror, or the exercise of a moral want, or the emanation of a 
physical instinct. But in the more advanced time. of ancient 
civilization, when all men appeared bound under one common 
political dominion, the worid saw the sudden revelation of a 
doctrine, founded upon quite different bases, and which, taking 
its starting-point from opposite principles, condemning human 
passions, combating the physical instincts of inferior natures, 
preaching love, universal charity, proclaiming the equality of 
men of every class and of every nation, urged on the develop- 
ment of all that is the most noble, the most lofty, the most 
sublime of human nature. Religion was no longer then the 
product of the senses, the expression of the lowest portions of 
human nature, the external emanation of form without influence 
on man or society ; but it was the expression of the most sublime 
thoughts and aspirations, it was the emanation of the spirit 
and of the reason let loose from the low passions, the emanation 
of entire humanity that felt itself one, even in its divisions of 
places, nations, and classes; it was the formula of a sentiment 
so superior to all that humanity had yet conceived or imagined, 
that it was reully, or at least appeared to all, a direct celestial 
revelation of Divinity itself. Then for the first time arose in 
the world the idea of a conscience, and Christianity was the 
synthesis of all that morality the most pure, or intellect the 
most elevated, could suggest to humanity. 

From this its peculiar nature, Christianity from its origin 
appeared as a religious formula, differing from all the others 
under two aspects: the first, the Spirit impressed on it by its 
Founder, by which Christianity was the religion of the soul 
and of the conscience; the second, virtually and logically 
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springing from the first, but more particularly explained by 
the Apostle Paul in opposition to the Apostle Peter, is the 
universality that Christianity assumes, by which it becomes the 
religion of the universal human race, and not of a mere Jewish 
sect. 

This original character constituted from the beginning an 
opposition between Christianity and all other worships, and 
caused it to war against the passions, vices, and material enjoy- 
ments, but reconciled it at the same time to all men of the 
purest character and most elevated nature, who in this new belief 
found a fresh civilization, good and happy tidings for man. 
The Church and the clergy might therefore, on account of this 
peculiar character of Christianity, have found themselves in 
opposition to the populations devoted to the old religions and 
to the old failing civilization ; but they did not for this reason 
find themselves opposed to their own followers, to the upholders 
of the new civilization of which Christianity was even the 
presage and apostle. 

The second characteristic, although it had regard rather to 
the external development than to the intimate nature of 
Christianity, was however destined afterwards to have a much 
greater influence on its future and ultimate fate; for, by means 
of this quality of universality, it suddenly found itself represented 
not by the clergy of one country alone, by one nation or race 
only, but by its followers, who, arriving from all paris to 
the (Ecumenical reunions, carried thither the contributions of 
the sentiments and opinions of all the populations of the 
world. 

It is this most important and peculiar quality of Christianity 
which Roman Catholicism claims to have alone preserved, and 
which gives her the just and exclusive right to this latter name. 
All the religions of the ancient world, all the other Christian 
Churches, are more or less national. Thus when these latter 
Churches maintain their constitutions and their clergy inde- 
pendent of the government of their respective countries, it 
is a fact that the members of those clergy belong to the 
country, live in it, have their superiors and chiofs there ; there- 
fore they have the same wants, the same instincts, the same 
passions, and in their ideas and sentiments find themselves 
necessarily in harmony with their fellow-countrymen. The 
above observations are true as regards the clergy of the Eastern 
Church and the Protestant clergy. It is true that as regards 
the first, a certain respect and nominal supremacy exists still for 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, though each national group has 
its own separate Church, its own chiefs, its own synod, its own 
language, and its own independence. The same may be said for 
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the Churches in Scotland, in England, in America, in Germany, 
which have kept themselves independent and separate from the 
Governments of their countries. They are not less national 
because the clergy which represent them, the chiefs which direct 
them, belong to and reside in the same country itself. It is 
therefore easily to be understood that the causes from whence 
arise the commotions and contradictions between the Catholic 
priesthood and the followers of that religion, the opposition 
between the Church and State, between the clergy and civiliza- 
tion, as they were impossible in the ancient religions, are impos- 
sible also at present in all other Christian Churches except the 
Roman Catholic one. 

In fact, the Roman Catholic Church has this peculiarity in its 
constitution, that while it belongs to various nations, and not all 
even of the Latin race, still everywhere it professes the same 
doctrines, the same principles ; everywhere its clergy form part 
of one and the same body, greater and more extensive than the 
nation itself. It can therefore pass from one nation to another 
in the exercise of its ministry, has everywhere the same ritual 
or liturgical language, which is not that of the nation, and every- 
where is bound to the same common centre, to the same foreign 
head which more or less openly directs and governs its clergy. 
This foreign head, living far from all those different nationalities, 
not belonging—at least morally—to any of them, is out of reach 
of the influence of the wants, of the instincts, of the necessities, 
to which at various times these different Catholic populations 
directed by him are subject ; and therefore may find, and certainly 
often does find, himself inspired by different ideas, animated by 
different intentions, guided by different convictions and principles 
from those which exist among one, or several, or even all of the 
Catholic natiens. Such is the consequence of the external con- 
stitution of the Roman Catholic Church dependent, by its nature, 
on the universal one—a consequence which arose only from 
a series of changes during many ages. In fact, in its first days, 
each diocese, each province, made itself independent, although 
recognising morally a certain supremacy in the Church at Rome ; 
moreover, the powerful unity of the Roman Empire, beside that 
of the Church, not only constituted an efficacious counterpoise 
to the supremacy of the latter, but was often itself on the point of 
disputing even its legitimate authority, throwing impediments 
in the way of its extending its power, oppressing and tyrannizing 
over it. But when the invasion of the barbarians took place, 
there was brought about a great change in the circumstances not 
alone of the civil society, but also of the Church. 

The iniluence exercised by the barbaric invasion on the Church 
was of two kinds: at the circumference, so to speak, in the con- 
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dition of all the bishops; at the centre, in the condition of the 
Roman episcopacy, or of the Pope. 

The Roman Empire having first destroyed every element of 
liberty, of spontaneity, of choice, except the “ Defensor Civitatis,” 
all the vitality of the populations was centred in the Christian 
Church, where the system of election was held as a fundamental 
law in the appointment of the bishops and other members of the 
clergy, where Christianity with its doctrines of spirituality, of 
spontaneity, and of equality, attracted all that still remained of 
great and noble of the ancient, and now decaying civilization, 
all the force and power that still existed amidst those popula- 
tions exhausted by despotism and destroyed by the barbarous 
institution of slavery. For this reason, the importance of the 
episcopacy increased considerably under the Empire. It was 
doubled by the invasion of the barbarians. For at first all con- 
nexion with the central power being broken off by this invasion, 
the bishop, who by the system of election represented, and 
often was the true “ Defensor Civitatis,” remained the only indi- 
genous element to represent the conquered in the presence of 
conquerors; and as all that still remained of civilization in 
the world was in the traditions, the bishops, who were the de- 
positories of these, by necessity became the chiefs, often the 
arbiters also, and judges of the conquered ; thus representatives 
before the conquerors, and finally the guardians of the remaining 
civilization. From which it appears clearly what advantages 
their authority over peopie acquired, how at one and the same 
time they found themselves not alone the priests, but also the 
administrators, the leaders, the judges, the representatives of 
the conquered, and the guardians of their civilization. But 
with the many invasions, with the various tribes that occupied 
the several regions of the Empire, the Roman unity was broken, 
and germs of new nationalities were sown. In the midst of 
these, however, remained the unity of the Church, which lived 
in the Papacy, in the Bishop of Rome, become not only the 
centre, but the head of the Church itself, its representative in 
the world ; and this head was truly the father of the people, 
their defender, the apostle of justice, of morality ; the depository 
of the civilization and science that still remained after the 
slaughter and invasion by the barbarians. To him the people 
had recourse; to him the bishops of all Christendom applied 
for advice and for aid. In reading those magnificent letters of 
Gregory the Great, one sees how noble, generous, humane, and 
tolerant the Papacy tien was; how active the bishops then 
were in the cause of the people; and how beneficent, sponta- 
neous, and truly legitimate was the power the bishops exercised 
in their dioceses, and the Pope in the Christian world. Power 
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that—great and legitimate in its nature—corresponded to the 
necessities and wants of the people; therefore they spontaneously 
were eager for its defence and its increase, and willingly put 
themselves under its supremacy. Such was then the true state 
of the Papacy at those times in which the people as voluntarily 
invoked the protection of the Church, as the Church eagerly 
came to the assistance of the people; and Rome above all, 
situated in the midst of them, possessing a numerous population 
and large territories in different countries, could more easily 
provide, with the riches of the provinces left intact, for the 
urgent wants of those who had been more fiercely despoiled. 


III. 


The power therefore of the Pope and of the bishops was 
much greater after the invasion of the barbarians—thanks 
to the liberal institution of the Church itself, because the 
bishop, as we have already said, had his origin in the principle 
of election, and in this election at first all the followers of 
the Church and the clergy took part; of this the precious 
letters of Gregory the Great, addressed particularly as they 
then were, at times to the clergy and the people, at times 
to the clergy, to the orders, and to the people, according as 
the municipal institutions had disappeared or still existed in 
spite of the invasion, give ample proofs. It was then a fun- 
damental principle of the Church, that she should never im- 
pose upon the populations any prelate or authority whatsoever, 
unless such was chosen by themselves, or spontaneously acknow- 
ledged by them. Councils, bulls, briefs of the Popes, main- 
tained and confirmed this principle a hundred times over, and 
repeated it for centuries ; moreover, they threatened maledictions, 
anathemas, and excommunications against those who dared to 
oppose the liberty and free choice in the elections of bishops, 
who were thus not only virtually but really the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people. They necessarily chose the man, the 
citizen, the ecclesiastic who was the most perfect, the wisest, the 
most virtuous, the most prudent among those who had shown 
themselves the most active, zealous, and generous for the public 
good. The bishops always lived in their diocese, amidst the 
people, sharing in all their necessities, in all their sufferings, in 
their desires, instincts, and progress. How then could any dis- 
agreement or strife take place between the clergy and people, 
between the Church and her believers, between the bishops and 
civilization ? The Bishop of Rome, the Pope himself, was chosen 
by the popular voice and by that of the clergy; and his au- 
thority over the other bishops was only the influence of advice 
freely asked and freely accepted. All serious questions, whether 
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of dogma, of discipline, or of ecclesiastical constitution, were 
decided in council, and in these councils sat all the bishops, all 
the abbots—that is to say, the chosen deputies and emissaries 
of the Christian populations. Nor had the Pope any other au- 
thority beyond that of presiding over these councils, either in 
person or by his legates, and of proclaiming and insuring the 
execution of their decision. Certainly no government ever ex- 
isted more free, no constitution larger or more democratic, at the 
same time wiser or more to be admired than that of the then 
Catholic Church. Such a system might be compared to a 
pyramid with a most extensive base formed of all the different 
nations, upon which rose up a narrow step, representing the 
clergy, then another and still narrower representing the 
bishops, from the union of which proceeded the council. On 
the top above the bishops the Pope formed the summit of the 
pyramid, but Pope, bishops, and clergy all equally chosen by the 
people, and therefore emanating directly from these their be- 
lievers. Hence is a fact to be especially remarked, and which 
is confirmed by history, that notwithstanding all that is said of 
the great influence and power of the Pope over the people in 
the early days of the Middle Ages, the contrary proposition (as 
far as regards the Church at least) is proved—viz, the great 
power which the Christian population exercised over the Church, 
the Papacy, and Rome by means of their bishops. Moreover if 
even it appears that at any time the Popes exercised a pre- 
dominating influence, it was only where they took on themselves 
the cause of the people, and therefore made themselves virtually 
their representatives, their advisers, their chiefs. Besides, it is 
but justice to remark that in those days this influence was 
always exercised to uphold morality and liberty. 

From these observations upon the constitution of the Church, 
such as it existed in the early times up to the half of the Middle 
Ages, one fact is made evident—viz., that its dogmas, canons, 
institutions, and doctrines were the reflection and true expression 
of the convictions of all the Christian populations; and if by 
chance any one nation found at any time, in the universal and 
Catholic conception of the Church, any idea contradictory to 
their own individual and peculiar views, all found in it the 
cumulative expression of their tendencies, of their sentiments, 
and the type of universal civilization, from which it is manifest 
that no serious antithesis, no important difference could arise 
between the priesthood and the people, between the holy seat of 
power and the believers ; and that painful state of things which 
we have described at the commencement of this examination 
was in the true constitution of the Church impossible, so admi- 
rable and wise were then her regulations. When the civilization 
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of a nation commenced to degenerate, it quickly found a remedy 
and curative assistance in the CGicumenical reunions of the other 
nations not contaminated with this evil, while at the same time 
the agreement between the different sections of the priesthood 
could not be disturbed, any more than that between the priest- 
hood and the people. 

How then has arisen the great discordance, the great diver- 
gence, of which we have already spoken, between the Holy 
Father and the Catholic Church, between the centre, so to speak, 
and the circumference ? 

It has arisen because, since the times of which we have 
been speaking, since the days of the true canonical con- 
stitution of the Church, such as we have described it, two 
great events which have changed greatly the condition of 
things, have occurred. The first is the introduction of a temporal 
power, of a territorial sovereignty as arrogated by the head 
of the Catholic Church ; the other is the serious change made 
in the economy of the Church by the alteration in the elections 
of the bishops, by which has been brought about this revolu- 
tion in all the relations between the clergy and the people, be- 
tween the Church and society. To show clearly how these two 
events have exercised a fatal influence on the Catholic world, 
how they have thrown the Church into the most miserable con- 
dition, we must examine their historical development. 


IV. 

If all the bishops by the fact of their being chosen by the 
people were really the chiefs of these populations conquered 
by the barbarians, the Bishop of Rome was certainly doubly 
so, because of his greater dignity and his more extensive pos- 
sessions, as well as because the people, being so far from their 
political head, which was transferred to Byzantium, knew not 
to whom else they should address themselves to demand assis- 
tance. Who does not know how the first Bishop of Rome, Leo 
the Great, that true representative of the people, set out in their 
defence against the terrible Attila? Who does not know the 
indefatigable zeal shown by Gregory the Great in the cause of 
the conquered Romans, and against the Longobards? It is a 
fact that at that period the Bishop of Rome was not only the 
ecclesiastical, but also the civil representative of the Romans: 
above all was he so when the weak and failing empire of the 
East was no longer able to protect them. The heresy of the 
Iconoclasts followed to divide the belief of the Romans and 
to destroy their fidelity to the Emperor of Byzantium; and 
Gregory the Second, then Gregory the Third, who united with 
the nobles and the municipality, were the first Pontiffs who 
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show us a kind of Roman Republic which was carried on under 
the auspices and supremacy of the Bishop of Rome; but no 
real territorial dominion over Rome was exercised by the Popes 
before the tenth or eleventh century ; and even then it was more 
or less contested, more or less divided with the patricians of 
Rome, with some noble and powerful families which then sprang 
up, assisted at times by a German party, at times by one from 
Spoleto; and here we must, to be just, declare that never 
during the existence of the world has there been witnessed 
more baseness, more crime, more atrocities or infamous bru- 
talities, than were practised at that time in the cause of the 
wretched ambition of temporal dominion ! 

Do we not find a wretched dissolute woman, Theodora, creating 
and deposing Popes at her will, then placing in the chair of St. 
Peter her lover John X. Again, a still more wretched woman, 
Marozia, sister of that other abandonded creature, also called 
Theodora, electing as Popes, Leo VI. and Stephen VII., both 
creatures of her own, and finally her own son John XI, born of 
her incestuous amours with another Pope, Sergius III. These 
are the glorious offsprings of that temporal power which forsooth 
we are told has been created by Providence for the necessities of 
the Church! Were there ever witnessed more vile and dis- 
gusting profanations than those of John XII.? And what more 
wretched creature could be found than that Octavianus, son of 
the patrician Albericus? What greater or more infamous cruel- 
ties than those of John XIII.? What crimes, what dissolute- 
ness to equal those of Benedict IX., taking even the description 
given of them by the Pope Victor Iil. ? 

The present Bishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, who has col- 
lected together all the most harsh expressions of the clerical 
vocabulary to stigmatize and anathematize the origin of Italian 
unity, which he has the pretension to accuse of deceit, falsehood, 
treason, and even of worse crimes, would, in his defence of the 
temporal power, have done much better had he employed his 
talents in examining this period of the history of that power, 
and in comparing it with that of the revival of the Italian 
kingdom. Even after repeating all the false and exaggerated 
accounts which he has been pleased to collect from the wretched 
and mendacious journals of the reactionary party, we think that 
the pen would fall from his hands if he attempted to recite the 
facts of that epoch of Papal history, which was nevertheless the 
commencement of the temporal power. We have not indeed 


the courage to stir up still further the filth of such hideous 
crimes, but that we may not appear to have exaggerated or mis- 
represented them, we give in a note the opinion of them written 
by one of the ardent apologists of the Papacy—Cardinal 
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Baronio—whose authority Mgr. Dupanloup will certainly not 
dare to contest.* 

In the meantime, these horrors of Papal ambition for a miser- 
able worldly possession brought the Church into the complete 
power of the Empire: of this we shall have to speak later. We 
must here still examine the extension of the domination of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Popes, which, in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, no longer limited itself to Rome and to the 
patrimony of the Comtesse Matilde, called the patrimoay of St. 
Peter, but extended itself to the Marches, to the Romagna, and 
even still further. And here we discover a fresh cycle of crimes, 
of atrocities, of treasons, of treachery, committed often under 
cover of the religion of those Popes who, it appears, it is now 
wished to declare infallible, and all through ambition for that 
temporal power which its supporters dare to declare not alone 
useful, but necessary to the Catholic Church. 

Space would fail us even to try to enumerate all the events 
which fed on the Popes to the conquests of these new provinces ; 
but it is worth while to mention the sacrilegious assassination by 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi, perpetrated under the auspices of 
Sixtus IV., his nephew Cardinal Riario, and the Archbishop 
Saviati, being accomplices and conniving at it. It is sufficient 
to recal to memory the deeds of Cesar Borgia, worthy son 
of that distinguished Pope Alexander VI.; the treasons and 
infamous acts of Clement VIL, to put on the Papal throne his 
bastard Alexander ; the vile doings of Pier Luigi Farnese, under 
cover of a sacrilegious brief of Paul III. Besides, no one is 
ignorant of the conquests of Valentine, who, assisted and de- 
fended by the arms of Julius II., gave the Marches and the 
Romagna to the Pope; and for which provinces, now that 
they are taken back, the cry of sacrilege is raised, though 
the inhabitants, tired of that wretched yoke wished to free 
themselves from it. Yet, after all this, we still find apolo- 
gists of the Popes as kings, partisans of Papal Infallibility, 
ready to apotheosize those monsters who under the tiara be- 





* Cardinal Baronio expresses himself as foliows :—“ Qua tunc facies sancta 
Ecclesia et Romana, cum Rome dominantur potentissime ac sordidissime me- 
retrices? Quarum arbitrio mutantur sedes darentur Episcopi, et quod auditu 
horrendum et infandum est, intruderentur in Sedem Petri earum aurati 

seudopontifices, qui non sunt, nisi ad consignanda tantum tempora, in catalogo 
em aman pontificum scripti. Quis enim a scortis hujusmodi intrusos sine 
lege, legitimos dicere possit Romanos fuisse Pontifices? Nusquam cleri 
eligentis vel postea consentientis aliqua mentio : canones omnes pressi silentio, 
decreta Pontificum suffocata, proscripta antique traditiones cxeterasque in 
eligendo summo pontifice consuetudines sacrique ritus et pristinus usus prorsus 
extincti. Sic vendicaverunt omnia sibi libido seculari potentia freta insaniens 
astro percita dominandi.” 
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soiled the Papacy, Italy, and civilization. But it is more im- 
portant to put before the world, in a satisfactory manner, the 
changes which this wretched territorial possession brought about 
in the condition of the Church; and this we will do, with 
historical proofs, without party spirit, and with no other object 
than to declare the truth. 

It appears then that there were three principal changes 
which this constitution of the temporal power brought upon the 
Church, upon the Papacy, and all its relations, either with the 
Catholic world or with civilized society. 

When once this territorial possession was established in Italy, 
it was considered necessary, if not by law, at least as a logical 
consequence, that for the future the Pope should always be 
an Italian. We will not inquire how far this decision is com- 
patible with the belief that attributes to the Holy Spirit the 
choice of the Popes; but we will state, as this is an historical 
fact, that by this change the Papacy, whose seat is in the centre 
of Italy, exposed to all the events of Italian politics—living an 
Italian life actuated by Italian civilization—lost entirely its 
cosmopolitan character of Catholic and universal. The Pontiff 
abjured, at least in principle, that character which Roman 
Catholicism alone had known how to preserve—that of being 
independent of every national and local contingency ; of repre- 
senting the ideal of the universal reason and civilization of all 
the Catholic populations ; of being the highest model, the purest 
expression of the sentiments of humanity. 

Instead of that, the Pope incarnated himself in Italy, identified 
himself with the Italian civilization; and as it unfortunately, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century and the commencement 
of the sixteenth, entered on that period of semi-Paganism, semi- 
Christianism—of the fairest, though at the same time the deepest 
and most destructive moral corruption, the Roman Court was 
totally invaded, absorbed, and infected by it, and thus the reigns 
of Sixtus IV., Alexander VIJ., Julius II., Leo X., Clement VIL, 
though marking the period most brilliant in art and literature, 
were still at the same time those of the freest and basest 
immorality. And this corruption, which certainly neither the 
Italian people, nor the other Latin races that aspired to the 
Italian civilization, were ashamed of, appeared an intolerable 
plague-spot to the people of the north and west of Europe, who, 
tired of crying in vain for reform, for a Council, finally rebelled 
from the Papacy, which thereby lost about a third of its believers. 

But we will leave the apologists of the temporal power of the 
Popes to sing hosannas in praise of the Pope-King, since the first 
fruits of this temporal dominion was the Reformation and the 
terrible schism of the sixteenth century. 
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The Papacy thus made itself of Italian nationality, and 
was not ashamed (though the contradiction of terms was evident) 
to call itself at one and the same time Catholic and Roman. 
But the temporal power not only made it Italian, but also partly 
laical, or at least, introduced into the Church foreign elements, 
which corrupted and spoiled its admirable regulations. In fact, 
the body of prelates—the cardinals—who represented the dis- 
ciples of Christ, were no longer furnished, for the greater part, 
from among the ministers of the Church, but from the high 
dignitaries and officers of the State; and one saw, as one can 
still see, the Apostles represented, the Church directed, and the 
Popes chosen by and from among men whose only merit was to 
have administered the policy of the little Roman State—to have 
commanded its army, or directed its treasury and finances. How 
it is that so many ecclesiastics who have the courage to call 
themselves upholders of this power are not scandalized at these 
profanations, is a fact we are not able to understand or explain ! 

But the necessities of the temporal power did not limit itself 
to these profanations. The resources of the small territory were 
not sufficient, for the Popes now become chiefs, or for their 
importance. Necessitated by the smallness of the revenues and 
by their great undertakings, either from personal vanity or from 
worldly love for their families, the Popes commenced to sell the 
employments, offices, and dignities of the State; they sold the 
cardinalships ; they sold even the indulgences: and it is known 
to all how this last excess was the one that drove the proud 
Monk of Wittenberg to raise up the standard of separation. 
How was it possible then when the Pope-Kings took part in 

all the wars—in all the temporal events, in all the strifes of 
ambition—taking advantage, without scruple, of all the worldly 
power of their pontifical authority, that they should be allowed 
by the emperors to have free exercise of an authority which 
they so unworthily abused for their temporal profit? All the 
powers then armed themselves (and this was the third change 
produced by the temporal power) against the Church, with all 
possible restrictions ; and it is (as Ranke observes) an indubitable 
fact that, in proportion as the temporal power of the Popes was 
extended, so much greater was the resistance they met with in 
the exercise of their spiritual authority. An argument, as all 
must feel, powerful indeed wherewith to defend the temporal 
dominion of the Church of God! 

And how, in truth, could it be otherwise? The Pope himself 
now become a prince, sacrificed thousands of times the most 
sacred interests of the Church to some unworthy ambitious 
project. We-could fill volumes with examples of this, but 
one example will be sufficient. Pope Clement VIL, with the 
[Vol. XCIV. No. CLXXXV.j—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXVIII.No.I. K 
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sole object of his princely interests, makes a league in 1526 
against Charles V. and Ferdinand of Austria, who had assembled 
the Diet at Spires against the Protestants, and who, being at- 
tacked near Milan by the Pope, were obliged to make peace with 
the former ; and the Concordat of Spires was the first act which 
recognised the legal existence of the Protestants. Later that 
volatile and unstable Pontiff, having again made an alliance 
with Francis I., and by this means indirectly allied with the Pro- 
testants of the North, obliged Ferdinand to make the peace of 
Kadan, and thus secured the definitive triumph of Protestantism 
in Germany. It was really the destiny of this temporal power 
to destroy the Catholic Church, 

Clement VIL., ally for the first time with Francis I. of France, 
endeavoured to induce Henry VIII. of England to join them, 
holding out hopes (though he never made an actual promise) of 
granting him a divorce from Catherine ; later he threw himself, 
by the treaty of Barcelona, into the arms of Charles V. (1528), 
who was the nephew of Catherine, and refused the divorce to 
Henry VIII. Clement, it is true, secured by this unworthy 
treaty that the same army, in great part formed of Lutherans 
who had sacked Rome, should march into his country and restore 
the possession of it to him ; but Henry revolted from the Catholic 
Church, and thus was lost for ever to Catholicism his fine kingdom 
and its future colonies. Therefore it is evident and manifest 
that the first element and cause of dissidence between the 
Papacy and its followers, was certainly the temporal power as- 
sumed by the Popes. In fact, the Papacy, instead of Catholic, 
made itself local; or at least contingencies, local and foreign to 
the Church, powerfully intervened in its constitution and in the 
decisions of Rome. A laical interest invaded, and often domi- 
nated it, and induced the Papacy to act precisely in the sense 
most contrary to the true interests of the Church. A logical 
opposition thus existing between the principles and actions of 
the Papacy and of the Church, how can any one be astonished 
that its consequences should be discord and separation between 
the Court of Rome and its followers ? 


Le 


But another cause of dissent we find to be the change in the 
economy—the disturbance of the regulations of the Church. 
These, in fact, founded at the commencement on popular election, 
held always to the moral, intellectual, and material interests of 
the people. The grateful populations came from all parts to 
enrich, extend, and render powerful the Catholic Church. 
besides, while so much wealth—so much power—was accumu- 
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lated in the hands of the bishops, barbarian conquerors and 
chiefs became in their turn Christians; and, as is natural, 
endeavoured to possess themselves of the bishoprics, which often, 
on account of the lands which they occupied, had assumed the 
nature of fiefs. And here also the lands, the fiefs, as we see 
with the temporal power of the Pontiffs, became the principal 
object, and the Church and Christian episcopacy the accessories. 
Whence arose a complete change in the elections and in the 
characters of the bishops, who, now chosen by the king or 
emperors, and by them invested with the fief, assumed a secular 
and warlike position, far different from the Christian disposition 
and nature. The Church therefore, and especially that in 
Germany, was invaded by the feudal and laical power, and by 
the interference of the sovereigns, the populations lost the 
exercise of their electoral rights, and the bishops all true inde- 
pendence. The Pontificate itself was invaded by the imperial 
power which, under the Othos, and afterwards under the first 
emperors of the Salic dynasty, arrogated to themselves the 
right not only of approving of, but even of designating the new 
Pontiff; and this too with the high approval of the most 
holy bishops: so shameless was the simony—so criminal the 
abuses—that the temporal power had introduced into the 
elections of the Popes. Catholicism, the Church, Catholic 
unity, the Papacy—all would have gone to ruin with this 
invasion of the Empire had there not arisen that prodigy of 
a man, that genius, Gregory VII., to redeem the Papacy 
and the clergy. This great and pious Pontiff proposed two 
courses—the reformation of the episcopate and of the clergy, 
and the emancipation of them from the imperial power, which, by 
controlling their elections, falsified their character. That which 


‘two centuries later the feudal monarchs, assisted by the in- 


habitants of the burghs and communes, achieved by the repres- 
sion of the baronial abuses, Gregory VII. accomplished for the 
Church ; assisted ‘by the populations and the inferior clergy he 
put down the simoniacal and wicked episcopacy. 

That was not then a strife between the Papacy and the people, 
but between the populations united with the Papacy, and the 
corrupt simoniacal bishops united with the Emperor. And this 
strife, undertaken and conducted by the monk Hildebrand, by 
the chief of the Church during four Pontificates, and prolonged 
through his own, was the cause of wars, slaughters, and mis- 
fortunes, until in 1222 it was arranged at Worms by the Prag- 
matic of Calixtus, confirmed by the Lateran Council of 1223, 
which again solemnly sanctioned the election of the bishops 
being again made by the people and clergy. 

The Church thus again re-ordained, it appeared as though 
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peace and perfect harmony ought to be re-established with the 
observance of the canonical dispositions. Unfortunately Cle- 
ment VII., who had so manfully fought in order to “render to 
God what belonged to God,” did not think of “rendering to Cesar 
what belonged to Cesar,” while he put an end to this abusive 
temporal power, which had already brought the Church to the 
edge of the precipice. On the other hand, the Pope, conqueror 
and more powerful after this struggle, retained in his own 
hands the power of sometimes choosing the bishops, thus de- 
viating from the canonical method of the clergy and of the 
people, by the famous “riserve,” by means of which the Popes, 
especially those of Avignon, in order to aid their political 
power, took to falsifying the elections of the bishops. It 
was Clement V. and John XXII. who endeavoured to take the 
electoral right from the clergy and the people. Then came 
times less favourable to popular rights in Europe, times in which 
the Papacy, for the increase and defence of its temporal power, 
had need of the assistance of the absolute Kings, as we have 
already seen above; and then the liberties of the Church, the 
right of the people to choose their own spiritual chiefs, were the 
price of the shameful barterings between the Pope and Kings. 
The concordat between Leo X. and Francis I. at Bologna was 
the first example, followed quickly in all other places, except (we 
must particularly call to notice) by the episcopacies of the Rhine, 
of some parts of the North, and of Switzerland, where if not 
the people, at least the Chapters, with the Councils of the Fabric, 
performed the elections. And so far was this vile profanation of 
the Church carried, this abuse by the Popes and the Kings, that 
the Schismatic Emperor of Russia chose by agreement the 
bishops of Poland; and the Protestant King of Holland, before 
the revolution of 1830, selected the Catholic bishops of Belgium. 
Such being the present condition of things by the constitution 
of the episcopacy, it is easy to see what serious changes have 
been wrought in the Church. She has indeed broken off all 
direct relation with laymen; she is no more that Church defined 
in the catechism of Bellarmine as the “union of all the believers,” 
but rather the union of certain individuals chosen by the Catholic 
and even anti-Catholic Courts, and named by the Pope to fill 
the offices of bishops over populations who rarely know even the 
man sent to be their pastor, or frequently know him only to 
detest his maxims and to oppose his principles. Presented by 
the Courts, these bishops are no longer the representatives of 
virtue, science, and morality, but often, especially in these later 
ages, infected with corruption, are rather the representatives of 
favouritism, of flattery, if not also of the most deplorable servility 
and condescension to the shameless disorders of Court life. What 
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liberty then can these bishops enjoy, what communion of ideas, 
of sentiments, or of principles with the populations entrusted to 
their care, who are always seeking to shakeoff the yoke of despotism 
and cast to the ground these shameless ignominies? If the Papal 
power is the most influential in the nomination of bishops, or per- 
haps arrogates it to itself altogether, what else can they represent 
except Ultramontanism and Romanism ?—maxims and principles 
which are thus named because they are not in any degree par- 
ticipated in by the Catholic populations. The introduction there- 
fore of the temporal power, and the usurpation of the election 
of the bishops, made to the detriment of the clergy and people, are 
certainly the two principal causes of the differences, of the sepa- 
rations, between the Pope and the believers, between the episco- 
pacy, at least in many places, and the Catholic populations, 
between the ideas of the clergy and the tendencies and principles 
of the civilization of the people. In the past ages the popular 
power was so weak, that the people easily accommodated them- 
selves to the absolute powers, and Rome herself was so moderate 
in her pretensions, that this dissidence, which at first existed in 
the sentiments only, quietly paved the way for the subversion of 
the institutions, and never appeared too evidently on the ex- 
terior, until fresh revolutions, especially political ones, intervened 
to exasperate and alter this condition of things. 


VI. 


Before the great French Revolution the episcopacy and the 
clergy, although they did not emanate from the people directly, 
were everywhere inspired more or less by the ideas, sentiments, 
and principles of the age. Thus, before even the Revolution 
broke out a party of the clergy showed itself inclined to accept 
those of its principles which—be it understood—were the most 
allied to Christianism. Every one knows how the French Revolu- 
tion burst out into every kind of disorder and horror, and how 
therefore it was impossible, not only for the clergy, but even for 
any believer to follow it in its many evolutions. From that 
epoch commenced a certain contradiction between the principles 
ot the new civilization and the Church, an antipathy more or 
less open, an antithesis sufficiently evident. 

With the restoration of 1815, the clergy loaded with favours 
and dignities, and the Pope unexpectedly restored to temporal 
power, made common cause with the reaction, upholding the 
principles of absolutism, of divine right, of legitimacy, and of all 
their consequences. These principles were the cause of later 
revolutions ; first, that of July in France, then that of Belgium, 
that of Poland, and that of the Roman States. The Church 
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lost nothing by the first, gained largely by the second and third ; 
but after the revolution of the Roman States, Gregory XVI., to 
save the temporal power, threw himself into the hands of Austria 
and Russia, and, to oblige these powers, issued the famous letter 
to the Polish bishops against that fine nation, risen up in arms 
to emancipate itself and the Church, and published the encyclical 
letter against the press, religious tolerance, liberty of conscience, 
and free thought. 

But that movement which had agitated France, communicated 
itself little by little to all the Latin and Catholic nations, which, 
in all directions, driving away the patrimonial and absolute 
dynasties, proclaimed liberty. What had the Church and the 
Papacy to fear from these movements? The regeneration and 
emancipation of the Latin races,and of Catholicism which wasunited 
to their destiny. Instead, it was a degradation of the Latin civiliza- 
tion in comparison with that of Germany, which in the sixteenth 
century produced the Reformation. What frenzy then could have 
induced the Papacy to repudiate the Catholic people, to speak ill of 
them, to continue to unite itself with the old and fallen dynasties ? 
It had a temporal policy to defend, and feared that liberty, 
civilization, and progress would take it away, or diminish it ; for 
this reason it cursed and excommunicated all civil liberty, denied 
all progress, which is the immutable human rule granted by 
God, and consistent with human reason. There was only one 
power in Italy which was able with its soldiery to keep the people 
in bounds. With this power the Pope conspired to the detriment 
of the Italians, and allied himself to Russia and Prussia—both 
anti-Catholic powers—for the ruin of the Latin nations and that 
of their institutions. Thus, by the successive evolutions of time, 
the Papacy has placed itself in open strife with science, with the 
progress of the Uatholic people, with their sentiments, their prin- 
ciples, and their governments. And thus we find explained this 
profound dissidence, which has been the subject of these obser- 
vations, and which is, above all, the effect of that fatal temporal 
dominion—the curse of the Church, and the future abyss of the 
Papacy. 

VII. 


By following such asystem as this, it is so evident that the 
ruin of the Catholic Church and faith must result, that we are at 
a loss to understand how the Roman Court, left to itself, and with 
the usual moderation of the Italian character, and particularly 
that of Rome, could have allowed itself to go to these excesses. 
But the Rome of to-day is no longer that of days gone by ; allied 
to all the fallen dynasties, follower of their ways, it retrograded 
in every particular, it adopted every device of the most exagge- 
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rated reaction, and has no longer any real vitality, except such 
as it gleans from the hopes of legitimacy, from the conspiracies 
of the absolute party, and from the illusive dreams of restoration. 
First of all, after the fermation of the Italian Kingdom, a crowd 
of strangers flocked to Rome, and with their funds and by means 
of subscriptions on the part of the believers of different parts of the 
world, they maintain the expense of the Papacy, and of that army 
which is so disproportionate, and out of all harmony with the 
extent of the present Pontifical dominions, as also with the sacred 
character of the principality. These persons it is that now defend 
Rome by their arms, ready, as they have shown by their deeds 
on many occasions, to shed their blood for her, and use all their 
influence to aid her; their passions and fanaticism it is which 
govern and direct Rome and inspire the Roman Court. Rome is 
nv longer the asylum of charity, the centre of religion, of pardon, 
and of love, the abode of the Pontiff—the humble head of the 
Church of Christ. Rome is become the rock of absolutism, the 
fortress of ancient and worn-out doctrines, the nest of all the con- 
spiracies against the liberty of the people and against constitutional 
governments. At Romeit is no longer a question of Sacraments, 
but of Zouaves ; not of devout processions, but of military reviews ; 
not of charity, but of vengeance ; not of proselytes, but of con- 
quest. Of what value is Christian humility and evangelical 
poverty? Where is there any more the thought for the souls or 
for the salvation of the people? Ah! indeed, at present they 
occupy themselves there with very different objects: their occu- 
pation is the defence of this last asylum of absolutism and the 
fallen dynasties ; and with the assistance of the clergy, and, if 
necessary, even at the sacrifice of the Church, to overthrow the 
modern principles, to upset the liberal governments, subvert the 
institutions, and thus reproduce the rule of the privileged classes, 
and of the enthusiasts who flock to Rome to make common 
cause with the Jesuits, expelled from everywhere else, and of 
whom probably they themselves were (if not more closely con- 
nected) at all events ardent followers. 

Such then is Rome of the present day. Unhappily a large 
number of the Catholic clergy of Europe, and especially in 
France, are following the same path. The clergy before the Re- 
volution had the privileges of immunity, and formed an important 
moral body in the State, and therefore found it to their interest 
to protect the State and its independence of Rome, whence came 
the Gallicanism which was for so many years the distinctive 
glory of the clergy of France and was the just cause of its popu- 
larity. Unfortunately, the Republic first, and the Empire 
afterwards, took to depriving the clergy of all their independence, 
of all liberty, and reduced them to the position of salaried 
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functionaries. From that time the clergy directed their attention 
to other countries—to Rome—to have some protection against the 
government of their country, especially after the fall of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. Thus we find an explanation of the 
exaggerated Ultramontanism which has taken such hold of the 
clergy of France, especially of the bishops, and which expresses 
itself in the solemn abjuration of the principles of Gallicanism. 
Now, especially these bishops, these fanatics of the French clergy, 
ignorant of their traditions, often not too-deeply versed in the 
true theological doctrines of their creed, with that excitability 
which characterizes their nation,’have morally invaded Rome, 
and govern and direct it together with those reactionary laymen 
described above. 

Under such auspices then, urged on by the fierceness of the 
reactionists, after the political triumph attained in France, and 
that on the battle-field of Mentana, the Roman Court ordained 
the solemn meeting of a Council to deliberate on the religious 
and social changes of the present day. What are we to expect 
will be the result of it? What can we prophesy this extraordinary 
assembly will decide on? 


VIII. 


If the Catholic episcopacy was what it ought canonically to 
be, that is, the result of election by the people and the clergy, 
every one would agree that the decisions of the Gicumenical 
Council thus assembled could not be otherwise than the 
emanation of the sentiments, of the opinions and ideas of all 
the Catholic populations, the personification of religious rea- 
soning, the result of universal civilization as commonly exer- 
cised, and directed to the solution of those problems and of 
those difficulties which the new political and social conditions 
have caused in the relations between the Church and the people. 
We must therefore only congratulate ourselves, and take comfort 
from the hope that the evil influence of local feeling will be kept 
within bounds by the judgment of the general world ; and that 
the exaggerated tendencies of Ultramontanism will be corrected 
by the more temperate and prudent ones of the universal 
Church ; that the ardent, worldly, and warlike passions intro- 
duced by the temporal ambition and the unfortunate possession 
of a principality, will be nullified by Christian charity and by 
the evangelical principles which condemn riches, worldly pos- 
sessions, and political domination in the successors of the 
Aposiles. 

We have now shown sufficiently how the institutions of the 
Church have been completely falsified, its intimate structure 
altogether destroyed, the doctrine of the bishops quite altered, 
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and thus the entire edifice uprooted from its base. We now have 
shown what Rome is, and that there the question is no longer a 
religious but a political one ; that there one cannot find reasonable 
and temperate men, free from the excesses of human passions, 
with whom to discuss, but the most exaggerated and those the least 
actuated by Christian feelings that the Catholic reaction pos- 
sesses. For nearly twenty years now the most fanatical writers 
of the Civilta Cattolica continue to falsify all the soundest and 
most ancient doctrines of the Church, and still prepare and 
detail with all those artifices for which the sons of Loyola are 
so famous, that cumulation of absurdity, to which the common 
sense and universal reason of all the Catholic nations refuse to 
give credence. It is not only the Civilta Cattolica, though 
now become an official Monitewr of the Papacy and a Catholic 
institution, that reveals these tendencies, During the last 
twenty years, under the continual inspiration of the Jesuits, all 
the bulls, briefs, allocutions, encyclicals, issued from Rome, 
have been so many steps made in the path of Papal absolutism, 
so many declarations towards the abjuration and denial of 
human science and reason, of the progress of the people, of the 
civilization of the age. After the famous Syllabus, what can be 
expected from the Roman Court? That Rome should all at 
) once unsay and deny herself, refute all she has till now so 
solemnly advanced and declared? If even she would wish to 
do so, it would be impossible, for a like palinode would be fatal 
to the principles of her authority ; and on this principle it is 
that is based all the influence that she exercises in the world. 
Therefore such a course would be a moral suicide for the Roman 
Court. And can we for a moment suppose that it was with this 
intention that Rome summoned an Cicumenical Council? Such 
an hypothesis would be absurd: hence it is quite evident for 
all who do not willingly delude themselves, that the Roman 
Court hopes by means of the Council to make some still further 
step in the path already entered on, as it hopes to have the 
steps it has already taken sanctioned by the patronage and 
approved of an C&cumenical Council. It is true they have 
already put forth the proposition not only of having the prin- 
ciples of the Syllabus confirmed, but, to cut short the entire 
subject, they have ventured even to speak of “ Infallibility,” or as 
the Jesuits of the Civilta Cattolica please to say of the “Inde- 
fectibility” (Indefettibilita) of the Pope. This proposition is 
so serious and contrary to the universal feeling, that we cannot 
for a moment even imagine it can be received by the Council. 
We do not intend certainly to discuss here the theological value 
of such a proposition, but the intention alone manifested by 
the Civilta Cattolica, of presenting it to the Council, reveals to 
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us what early progress in the path of despotism is being made 
at Rome. Had the supposition alone of such a proposition been 
made to our fathers or to our ancestors, even to ourselves thirty 
years ago, who can doubt how great and unanimous would have 
been the cry of indignation and reproval raised up throughout 
the whole of Europe against such profane innovators, who would 
thus dare to pervert, to exaggerate the Catholic doctrines, 
and render them hostile to the world and difficult to believe or 
to defend. 

The better to convince ourselves of the gravity and impor- 
tance of this proposition, let us call to mind what we have 
already stated regarding the admirable primitive constitution of 
the Church, when we represented it as a pyramid whose exten- 
sive base was formed of all the believing populations, and which 
mounted up in a gradually decreasing system to its top, repre- 
sented by the Pope. We see what efforts have been made to 
falsify this fair structure; but now it is worse. They are en- 
deavouring tacitly to upset, to turn head over heels, the entire 
pyramid, and with the dexterity of a mountebank (excuse the 
vulgarity of the expression), to make the pyramid stand on its 
apex ; they are endeavouring to declare that the Church is no 
longer the union of all the faithful, as the Catechism teaches us, 
but that the Church is the Pope, with about the same amount 
of truth as Louis XIV. formerly said, “ La France c’est moi.” 
But Louis XIV. pronounced this saying, which has since cost 
his descendants the throne, in an age in which the world 
still held to monarchical institutions and unlimited absolutism. 
But how could the Pontiff, yielding to the counsels of the 
Jesuits, offer so strange and monstrous a proposition at the 
present day, when the democratic spirit is in full development 
in the midst of the triumphs of civil liberty? What we have 
hitherto said will suffice to prove what are the tendencies 
and the motives with which the Roman Court has convened the 
Council, the hopes it has founded thereon, and the benefits it. 
expects to gain thereby. What probability is there then that 
these tendencies should be opposed or contradicted by the 
Fathers who will attend it? or that this Council will tend to a 
true and wholesome reform of the Church? The moral and 
intellectual qualities of the bishops who assist at this Council 
cannot certainly be all similar; the French episcopacy, 
from its central position in Europe, or from its belonging to 
the most powerful Catholic nation, as well as from the promi- 
nent part taken by France in the late political events of 
Italy, and particularly in those of Rome, is most likely to hold 
the most important position. Now what is the attitude that 
will be taken by the French episcopacy? Unfortunately the 
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action exercised by it until now leaves us but little illusion on 
this point. We have found chiefly among its members enthu- 
siastic partisans of the ruin of the Church of God and of the 
temporal power ; we have seen them, forgetful of all dignity and 
charity, accumulate without limits reproaches, injuries, calumnies, 
diatribes, often eloquent it is true, but unjust, false, and vulgar, 
against Italy, against the Italians and their Government. We 
have seen them not alone the advocates of slaughter, of wars, of 
vengeance, but forgetting their sacred character become the col- 
lectors of recruits, and even lower themselves in the exercise 
of those practices, to the vile calculations and speculations of 
commercial men. We have seen them at one time flatterers, 
and later violent enemies of their own Government according as 
their private interests urged them. We have seen them abjure all 
personality, all national character, and remain lost in that Ultra- 
montanism in which they distinguish themselves only by the 
virulence and violence of their professions. When the Syllabus 
appeared, what voice was raised up by the episcopacy to de- 
claim against the falseness of its declarations? One alone that 
we are aware of; the eloquent voice of the Bishop of Orleans, 
who with the greatest talent undertook to interpret and to 
explain the most fallacious of the propositions of the Syllabus, 
to prolong a little its ambiguity and what was difficult to under- 
stand, and what after the last clear explanations of Rome, is an 
immoral deception of the public. There are, it is true, among the 
French clergy eminent men, learned and temperate, who see 
and feel what ruin is preparing for the Church with these 
exaggerations ; but mild doctrines, just and equitable.ones, are 
not conformable to the nature of the French people; the re- 
markable work of the Bishop of Sura, as well as the excellent _ 
letter of Padre Giacinto, form an exception, a protest, though of 
little influence on the march of events. 

Therefore we are of opinion that the French episcopacy is 
more likely to precipitate than to retard Rome in the downward 
course in which she has placed herself, and at the bottom of 
which lies complete discord between Rome and the believers, 
between the Church and the people. We know but little of 
Spanish episcopacy ; and we must confess that an episcopacy 
chosen under the influence of a “Sor Patrocinio,” “ Un Padre 
Claret,” and of a Court which was the receptacle of every turpi- 
tude, is not calculated to inspire us with much confidence. But 
this we will maintain in defence of the Spanish episcopate, that 
it is altogether a national one, and would never separate itself 
from the interests of its country to please Rome, and we do not 
think it would easily renounce its own personality in favour of 
the idol of Ultramontanism. Their colleagues beyond the sea 
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in Southern America give us less hope, if we are to judge from 
the acts of the Mexican episcopate, either in the days of Juarez 
or in those of the unfortunate Maximilian, who certainly went 
to Mexico at their intercession and in their defence. The letters 
of Pio IX. to the bishops of the other republics, and the concordats 
made during this Pontificate, show us the tendencies of those 
regions. There is no doubt that the Italian episcopacy, by the 
number of its seats, by the theological knowledge possessed by 
its members, by the traditions of that temperance and prudence 
so conformable to the Italian character, would be able even alone 
to keep head against this exaggerated Ultramontanism ; and it 
gives us pleasure to think that the greater part of the bishops 
of Italy look with sincere regret on this rupture, this dissi- 
dence between the Pope and society, between the Church and 
State. Unhappily the Italian bishops chosen, often expressly 
from among the most humble and pacific priests, disturbed also 
by the political changes which have destroyed the dynasties 
upon which they depended, have neither the conviction sufti- 
ciently strong, nor the character sufficiently ardent, to defend 
those liberal principles, the study of which the society they live 
in has certainly never proposed to them as the only ones able 
to save the Church and the faith in Italy. There remains then, 
and among the most important, the episcopacy of the Rhine 
and of Germany, the only one that amidst so much want of 
spirit and moral prostration, has shown any courage, and at the 
same time moderation equal to the occasion; the only one that 
amidst so much ignorance among the other episcopacies, has 
retained to any extent the theological science and ancient tra- 
ditions of the Church. But of what use is this opposition, even 
though it should be able to persuade the Council to adopt the 
most advanced decisions and opinions. The present condition 
of the Catholic Church is such that it is no longer a question 
of an attenuation, of a subterfuge in the decisions of the Council. 
It must be a complete change in the direction of the Papacy 
and of the Church, or an inevitable struggle between it and 
society. What hope can we sincerely entertain that the Council 
will attempt such a change, when we well know the feelings en- 
tertained by the Papacy who convokes it and who presides over 
it, and when we well know what are the tendencies of the 
greater part of the bishops who will there deliver their opinions ? 
Can we expect the Papacy to disbelieve—to unsay itself, or 
that the episcopacy, the greater number of whom are so yielding 
and subservient to it, will suddenly turn against what they 
have hitherto not only supported with silent consent, but even 
have appeared to approve? It is impossible to cherish such 
illusions, and therefore we can hope for no good from this 
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Council, which will either leave things as they are, or by giving 
the weight of its authority to all or part of the enormities for 
which during the last thirty years the Papal bulls and allo- 
cutions have been so famous, will make them far worse. 


IX. 


This solemn confirmation given by a Council to the ex- 
aggerated opinions of Rome, or taking the more favourable view 
even, this prolongation of the dissidence between religion and 
civilization, cannot continue very long without being the cause 
of serious consequences to the Catholic nations. To form any 
correct opinion on this question we must examine into its true 
_ condition at the present time. 

It is an undoubted historical fact, that from about thirty years 
ago a constant, an irresistible tendency towards the principles of 
liberty—towards elective and democratic institutions, as well as 
towards all that is called progress of modern civilization—has 
manifested itself among the Catholic nations, and especially 
among those of the Latin race; and it was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the dynasties so called legitimate, or of divine 
or patrimonial right, should have opposed these tendencies ; 
whence have followed those commotions among the Italian race 
which, instead of taking the peaceful type of well-organized 
reforms, have been obliged to assume that of revolution. More 
unfortunate still was it to see the Papacy, and with it the highest 
dignitaries among the clergy, remain allied to these dynasties, 
to the ancient principles of absolutism and reaction, and opposed 
to all the more moderate and generous ideas of the people. 
Worse still was it when the Roman Court, making itself solidaire 
with the dynasties of divine right and with the retrograde parties, 
threw religion into a strife altogether political, and opposed it 
to all the enlightenment of modern reason, to the inevitable 
progress and development of humanity, against the true interest— 
material, intellectual, and moral—of humanity. It was a fatal 
blindness, or rather the unfortunate result to the Papacy of the 
possession of that wretched temporal dominion. Therefore we 
see that at present there exists among the Italian nations two 
opposite currents—one liberal, having its origin in the middle 
class and people, and which is the result of science, civilization, 
of intellectual and moral progress among the people themselves ; 
the other foreign to them, sprung from Rome, and conspiring 
with the privileged class, by means of the bishops and of the 
clergy, to sustain the old dynasties and the decrepit institutions, 
To what end has tended this opposition of the Papacy? What 
advantage has it gained from the war it has waged against 
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liberty? Itis an undeniable fact that in no one place has the 
‘opposition of Rome succeeded in preventing the triumph of 
it. It is a fact that in France, in Spain, in Portugal, in the 
Southern States of America, in Italy, in Austria, everywhere in 
fact, the most liberal political principles have triumphed ; and 
that almost everywhere by means of public opinion alone they 
have passed into the laws and institutions of the country. It 
is a fact that, in spite of the protests and anathemas of Rome, 
the principles of equality before the laws, of free and liberal 
instruction, of civil matrimony, have been adopted ; everywhere 
has been admitted and largely practised, that so much and 
vainly cursed and imprecated freedom of the press and freedom 
of discussion; and these principles even form the legal base of 
the governments of all the Catholic nations. There is a second 
fact equally undeniable ; it is, that all the Catholic nations, in 
comparison with the non-Catholic ones, and especially with the 
Protestants, are in a state of the most evident moral as well as 
political and civil inferiority. Compare, for example, Catholic 
Ireland with Protestant England ; compare the Catholic popu- 
lations of South America with the Protestant ones of the North 
and of the United States; Austria with Prussia; the Catholic 
with the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, and everywhere we 
find the same result, everywhere the same manifest superiority 
on one side and inferiority on the other. 

It is useless to say that this result arises from the difference 
of the races that profess Protestantism and those that profess 
Catholicism ; in Switzerland as well as in Germany we have the 
same race, as well also as those inhabiting under the same 
meridian ; and those now are inferior to Protestants who before 
the change of religion made this difference between them, were 
far superior to them. 

That the true cause of this inferiority is the repression 
exercised by the Papacy and the principles inculcated by it, is 
evident from the fact, that the more the nations show themselves 
obedient to, and keep themselves subservient to the principles 
taught by Rome, the lower they fall in morality, science, and 
civilization. Compare, for instance, the condition of Spain, so 
devoted hitherto to Rome, with that of France. Take the 
wretched populations of South America, so obedient and servile 
to all the dictates of the Roman Court, and compare them with 
the Portuguese, now more independent, though still Catholics, 
and we find the same result—viz., the inferiority of those most 
devoted to Rome. And should one of these nations attempt to 
raise itself from this state of inferiority to place itself in the path 
of civilization, it is certain immediately to meet with opposition 
from Rome, the enmity and anathema of the Roman Court 
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All the Catholic nations have in their turn experienced it. 
Piedmont, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and finally Austria, 
twice brought to serious trouble by her fidelity, her devotion to 
Rome, by her consenting to the principles of the Roman Court, 
and on both occasions regenerating herself by her alliance with 
the principles of liberty, progress, and modern civilization. 
Wherever Rome exercises her influence, wherever her doctrines 
are received, there we find the same results of corruption, of 
perdition, of ruin for the populations and nations who submit to 
her. It is a deplorable and dispiriting fact for Catholics, still it 
is useless to hide it ; on the contrary, it is more profitable to make 
it the subject of deep study. One must in fact imagine that 
some pestiferous and deadly principle is concealed in these doc- 
trines, seeing they have such lamentable results. Nor will it 
certainly occur to any one that the evil must exist in the dif- 
ference of dogmas and doctrines, for those were in vigour prior 
even to the sixteenth century, when the Christian nations pro- 
gressed with equal advances in the path of civilization. It was 
just at that period of the strife against the Reformation, and as 
an argument of opposition to it, that Jesuitism had its origin, 
and with it the fatal principle of passive and blind obedience— 
a principle which once introduced into the Church quickly 
invaded and dominated all Catholic society ; and difficult would 
it be to find one more pernicious, corruptive, and ruinous, It is 
in fact the abnegation of the very principle of liberty and of 
morality, the repudiation of all conscience, which is one of the 
fairest fruits of Christianity, and the abandonment of every senti- 
ment of dignity, of grandeur, and even of human personality. 

It was the contrary principle, the principle of free examination 
(in all, at all events, that was within the reach of human reason), 
the principle of individual responsibility, and therefore of 
rational and active obedience, that prevailed in Protestantism ; 
and in accordance to it are formed all the institutions, all the 
governments, society, and civilization of the Protestant popu- 
lations. And this difference is more than sufficient to explain 
the different destinies, the different development, intellectual as 
well as moral, and the different condition of the two civilizations. 
And truly what other means do the Catholic populations make 
use of in raising themselves to freedom ?—is it not by abjuring 
the principle of blind obedience, by revendicating the sacred 
rights of the intellect and of reason in human institutions, in 
order upon this base to form a new society? But even in this 
attempt to regenerate themselves the Catholic populations meet 
with the pernicious action of the principles of the Roman Court 
and Papacy—we see in fact how from this centre comes forth 
an opposition, a strife, an adverse current of action, which by 
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means of the episcopacy, and by religious influence, endeavours 
to annul and destroy the other strong movement which, 
originated by the classes of laymen and by the people, urges on 
society towards liberal institutions and towards progress. By 
this double influence are all the Catholic populations kept in 
more or less agitation even now at the time we write, and ?t can 
be easily understood how injurious this agitation must be to 
religion and morality on the one hand, and to liberal institutions 
and society on the other ; so true it is that in almost all Catholic 
countries we find that the most active, ardent, and generous part 
of the populations, irritated by this injurious clerical opposition, 
have abjured religious belief, and now, even those feelings of 
morality which in Catholic countries are imparted by the clergy, 
or at least by religious instruction. Another part, and this the 
weakest, the least energetic of the nations, being kept in dread 
and fear of shame, and altogether in the hands of the clergy, 
causes, not by its interventions but by its abstention, so great 
an injury to the country as to leave it in the power of the 
greatest adventurers. 

A third party, however, has fortunately been formed among 
the Catholic nations, a party devoted to liberty, to the institu- 
tions of the country, and at the same time not opposed to, but 
often most strongly allied to its religion and to the faith—viz., 
the party of Catholic Liberals, which have always tried and 
hoped to conciliate those two principles which in other Christian 
Churches have been for many ages and still are maintained. 
But this party, the only one which could have offered a successful 
solution to the actual difficulties, is the party the most opposed, 
the most ferociously obstructed by the Roman Court of late years, 
although it has in France so strenuously fought the cause of the 
Church, and even that of the temporal power. However, after 
the Syllabus even this party could not consider itself condemned 
canonically, since for all the Catholics who have not abjured the 
true theological traditions, the decrees of Rome have no definitive 
authority. And now comes the Council, and if this confirms the 
well-known enormities of the Roman Court, nothing else remains 
to the Liberal Catholics than either to deny the faith as sanc- 
tioned by the Council, or to renounce all liberty—that is, to pass 
over to one of two extreme parties above-mentioned. 


X. 


Such then is the true state of the Catholic nations ; every- 
where the principle of liberty, of progress, and of modern civili- 
zation has triumphed in the State and in the Government. 
Everywhere the head of the Church has condemned these prin- 
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ciples, and almost everywhere the majority of the bishops more 
or less openly hold with the Pope, although often more from 
the effect of the Catholic discipline than from true conviction. 
The devotion of the clergy to the principles of Rome is certainly 
much less, and even many of them adhere altogether to the 
people and to modern civilization. 

What then, under such a condition of things, will be the de- 
finitive state of Catholicism? What will be the end of this 
strife between it and society? In a word, what is our opinion on 
the future of Catholicism ? 

In order the better to answer such a question, we prefer to 
pass in review the different solutions which can present them- 
selves, and which in fact are advanced and upheld by one or 
other party ; and then by criticising each to judge more or less 
of the probable success. And the first that offers itself to our 
view is the theocratic solution—that patronized by Rome, by 
the Jesuits, and by all the reactionary party of Europe; this is 
the conversion, the subjection of the Catholic world to the new 
decrees, to the new canons, to the famous Syllabus, the return 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We confess that 
one would require a very strong faith in some unknown and 
mystical principles to believe in such a retrogression, one alto- 
gether new in human history. Moreover, if we examine more 
closely the movements of the Catholic nations, we shall always 
find that if there have been momentary and partial retro- 
gressions, these have not had any other motive than that of 
considering the progress already made, and thus to take breath 
afresh to proceed onwards again. Reason over these successive 
movements, and we shall see that we must suppose a dreadful 
cataclysm would take place if the laws of humanity were to be 
inverted in favour of these upholders of reaction. Therefore it is 
evident that this solution is almost impossible; and we will 
content ourselves with adding, that if ever the Catholic nations 
thus retrograde, they will find themselves in that civil, intel- 
lectual, and moral inferiority in comparison with Protestant 
nations of which we have above spoken ; and as inferior nations, 
incomplete (races accursed), they will be, if not physically, at 
least morally subject to the others. 

A second, and not less improbable, and contrary to all belief, 
is the so-called philosophical solution; this is the opinion of 
those who say that Christianity has finished its time; that 
religions and worships are to disappear entirely, and the 
people to have no other creeds than those of reason, of phi- 
losophy. But this second solution appears to us, though from 
different reasons, to be as far from the truth as the first. No; 
man will never live without a religion, as he has never, nor 
[Vol. XCIV. No. CLXXXV.]—New Szrizs,Vol. XXXVIIJ.No.I. L 
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ever will, live without love. All the philosophical reasonings 
can never destroy the sentiment of love, because it is innate 
in the human heart, nor eradicate the sentiment of religion, 
because it is a want of equal necessity. Rites may be changed, 
old forms may be uprooted, but from the mind of man a 
belief will always emanate, a belief analogous to his sensations, 
affiliated to his intellect, and in harmony with his civilization. 5 
It is unnecessary to discuss at length this proposition, since even 
in the opinion of those who are favourable to it, it could not be 
realized except in times far distant from these in which we live. 
But if the Catholic world will not bend either to the right 
or to the left, is it possible that she can remain in statu quo, 
in that condition in which we have exactly described her? This 
is the opinion of those who in our days imagine the belief of the 
world is too dead, too enervated to disturb itself on the subject. 
It is our opinion that these, however, take an erroneous view 
of the conditions of our present civilization. There is no doubt 
that the violent religious passions, intolerance, persecutions, have 
disappeared—we hope for ever ; but in the meantime we cannot 
fail to remark with what ardour and preference criticism takes 
to the subject of Christianity. One sees what commotions 
take place among all the Christian Churches either in one sense 
or in another, one can therefore understand how great and power- 
ful is still the sentiment of religion. It is true that the pitiful 
exterior practices, either picturesque or grotesque, which are 
remnants of the Middle Ages, rapidly disappear before modern 
civilization; but this is a proof of an intellectual and moral 
tendency among Catholic nations in the matter of religion. 
Moreover no great revolution is effected in this world without 
a great internal change in the feelings of people, and the 
revolution itself is but the result of this moral transformation 
in their sentiments. Religion being an innate portion of the 
human conscience, is the first to feel the effects of any change, 
and therefore the first to break up old forms, and to adopt others 
more analogous to the new opinions, to the new feelings which 
animate our present existence. When therefore we observe the 
great impulse that now for many years has agitated all nations, 
but especially the Latin ones, we are obliged to suppose that 
there exists either a great movement without any cause, or that 
an analogous commotion is taking place in the ideas, in the re- 
ligious relations of those nations, and that similar feelings are 
actuating all of them. If therefore it has not hitherto been in 
our power to determine all the future contingencies in the revo- 
lutions of Catholicism, we believe, however, we can foresee and 
designate their direction, by reasoning justly from the conduct 
held by those nations in the otber parts of their civilization. 
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In order therefore that they may not remain stationary and 
immobile in the religious forms to which they have been up to 
the present time restricted, we believe that those nations are 
preparing great transformations; with these we shall do well to 
occupy ourselves a little, as they will better than all else reveal 
to us the future of Catholicism. 

If we have succeeded in giving any accurate estimate of the 
conditions and tendencies of modern society, as well as of the 
true conditions of the Christian Church, we think we can from 
these antecedents conclude that there are three principal con- 
tingencies which will modify the Catholic Church, and give it 
another form. ‘The first is the principle of the complete separa- 
tion between Church and State; and if it were allowable to 
carry still further our previsions, we would say the principle of 
a free Church and free State, which by degrees is necessarily 
becoming general in Catholic society. We are well aware that 
against this doctrine the Roman Court has issued its strongest 
denunciations ; but for all that, it will not cease to be the inevi- 
table result of social wants, and, what is still more curious, the 
most active agent of the triumph of this principle is the Roman 
Court itself, which so strongly condemns it. 

True it is that the liberty of conscience and equality of all creeds 
before the laws being once admitted, the State cannot adhere to 
one more than to the other without contradicting this principle. 
It would, consequently, be necessary that the State, as in France, 
should give a stipend to all religions equally ; nor would this be 
enough, for the State would also have to take part in all the 
theological controversies which might arise between the followers 
of the different paid Churches, in order to decide which opinion 
was the correct one, and which was worthy of receiving the 
stipend, and which was not ; and hence a fresh infraction of the 
rights of the doctrine of true liberty of conscience. This liberty, 
therefore, cannot exist in reality without a separation between 
Church and State ; but the doctrines, the inconceivable preten- 
sions of Rome, by means of which she has placed herself in com- 
plete contradiction with the principles, with all the laws, with 
all the institutions of the Catholic nations, make this separation 
still more urgent. It is evident therefore that the Govern- 
ments, the representatives of these nations, must follow one of 
these courses ; either condemn the canons proclaimed by Rome 
and persecute those who profess them in opposition to the laws 
of the State (and this would be a denial of liberty of conscience) 
or adopt the complete separation of Church and State, and then 
not occupy themselves in the least with those principles, except 
when the practice of them produces acts contrary to the laws. 
To protest against the Catholic bishops who proclaim these prin-~ 
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ciples, and still pay them as functionaries of the State against 
which they declare themselves rebels, is such a contradiction that 
cannot in our opinion long exist in France, against the inexorable 


logic of principles and facts which sooner or later must triumph. — 


So true is this that the Roman Court, although protesting with 
its greatest violence against the principle of separation, has how- 
ever completely adopted it itself by convoking the Council. 
We are well aware that Rome, while she pretends that no lay or 
civil power shall meddle with the affairs of the Church (and in 
this we perfectly agree), on the other hand maintains that civil 
society and Catholic governments ought above all things to 
subject themselves to the dictates of the Pope and the Roman 
Court. But it is exactly this pretension which proves still more 
that there remains no other solution for a Catholic government 
than either the separation of Church and State, or to enter upon 
an inevitable and interminable strife with it. 

Therefore, beyond all doubt, the principle of liberty of con- 
science infallibly brings about the separation of Church and State 
among the Catholic nations, or even more, among all civilized 
and free nations. North America has from its origin adopted 
this separation, and England also, in its late law passed with 
regard to the Irish Church, has openly shown how necessary is 
this separation if we desire liberty of conscience. 

Otherwise it is impossible that free nations should any longer 
support either the burden of paying a priesthood whose ministry 
one cannot avail oneself of, or allow the Government to occupy 
itself in the administration of any Church. Therefore we come 
to the firm opinion that the definitive formula of the separation 
between Church and State shall be in free civilized countries “a 
free Church in a free State;’ and this fact it is which we believe 
will be the cause of a most important modification in Catholicism. 

The second cause of a different constitution in the Church is 
that tendency so evident and decided in modern society towards 
democratic and elective institutions. The Church, therefore, once 
restored to its entire independence by its separation from the 
State, it is impossible that she will not be impregnated by that 
same type of universal civilization, and that she will not model 
herself in the exterior forms to the sentiments of the populations 
of whom she is composed. The Church therefore, evidently, 
instead of tending towards individual absolutism, towards des- 
potic monarchy, to which it appears Rome wishes to bring her, 
will assume more large and liberal forms; and she will realize 
the future of Catholicism, not by narrowing and concentrating 
herself at Rome, but by approaching, and widening herself to- 
wards the circumference and towards the believing populations. 
We must not think that by this procedure the Catholic Church 
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will lose its unity, or, in other words, will disappear, since as 
regards form, this unity is exactly its essential distinction. There 
are, it is true, many celebrated men who fear that the Church 
will in the end take as many forms as there are different nations, 
and that we shall then have only national churches. It has been 
thought—it has been written even—that the Government of 
France, foreseeing the extinction of the temporal power of the 
Pope, is inclined toa separation and the establishing of a national 
Church in France. We do not believe this to be the case, and 
if the French Government has this intention it has, in our 
opinion, very badly interpreted the popular tendencies and the 
feelings of the French clergy. Never has the French Church in 
any period of its existence shown itself less national, less French, 
than it has done of late. She has even spontaneously, and, per- 
haps, against the wishes of the most prudent of the Roman 
prelates, abjured Gallicanism, denied all personality, all indi- 
viduality and nationality, to show herself only Roman and ultra- 
montane, to such a degree as to far outstrip even the most 
energetic, the most enthusiastic among the Roman courtiers. 
One sees with what virulence the ancient national liturgy of 
Lyons has been upset, and how the clergy, after having in every 
way shown their discontent and disapprobation, submitted them- 
selves humbly to the exigencies of the then bishops, as though 
they knew they would have the support of the Government. 
Therefore, to think that the French clergy will separate itself 
from the Catholic unity to form a national and separate Church, 
is to think that they will go precisely against the tendencies 
which they have so openly shown in these last thirty years, and 
against the tendencies which are the most general in Europe. In 
fact, every day is made more manifest the desire to break through 
all restraints on intelligence, all obstacles of narrow nationality 
and of local prejudice in order to approach the assumed ideal 
of universal civilization. The many exhibitions of art and of 
industry, the many international scientific congresses, are evident 
proof of this; and we see in the English Church men remarkable 
among the clergy and among the aristocracy turn to Catholicism, 
although in their principles they are still very far from it, or 
from Kome at least, only because they there recognise that unity 
which is the valid argument of the truth, and to which strongly 
turns at the present time the civil progress of the nations. 
Judging therefore from these tendencies of the human mind, 
and of the Latin civilization in particular, we may conclude that 
the future of Catholicism will be secured by the breaking off of 
those bonds which have so inconveniently bound it to the 
governments ; by the entire separation from the State, which will 
give it an enlarged liberty, both in its principles as well as in the 
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form of its government, with also a return to the affections of 
the people and to their interests; without, at the same time, 
destroying that unity which is its distinction and its prerogative. 
But this unity will exist rather in the intellectual and moral 
uniformity of its creed, than in the personality of an individual 
who obliges all to blindly subject themselves to his decrees. 


XI. 


The first consequence of this new direction taken by Catho- 
licism will be necessarily the renouncing by the Pope of the tem- 
poral power—that unfortunate institution which we see has been 
so injurious to the Church and to the faith ; in fact, there is not 
even now any greater obstacle to the liberty of the Church, to 
its separation from the servitude of the State, than the temporal 
power of the Pope. How, indeed, could any independent State, 
any civil government, admit the liberty of a Church whose head 
is a foreign king? How could they do otherwise than impose 
restrictions, cautions, or other laws, as long as this head can 
make use of so extensive a spiritual power in the interest of his 
temporal dominion? For this reason, therefore, we have always 
seen the independence and ecclesiastical authority of the Pope 
diminish in proportion with the development and increase of the 
territorial possessions. Then alone will come the triumph of the 
liberty of the Church, as by degrees will disappear this monstrous 
temporal power, which at the present day ignorance alone and 

rejudice are able to uphold by armed forces. 

M. Odillon Barrot (a remarkable man, we must allow), in 
his defence of the expedition to Rome before the French Legis- 
lative Assembly, said, “It is necessary that the two powers should 
be united at Rome, in order that they may be able in other 
places to be distinct.” It is difficult to imagine an epigram more 
false in all its terms, and further from the reality of the case. 
For, first of all, in France and elsewhere the powers are not in any 
way distinct when the Government elect the bishops, and the 
prefects of police examine the briefs and the bulls, and the 
Council of State adjudicates on the mandates of the bishops and 
interferes in ecclesiastical questions ; but what is still more sin- 
gular, and what is precisely the result of the two powers being 
confounded together at Rome, is that the spiritual can be made 
use of to forward the ambitious views of the Government. The 
indispensable separation of the Church from the State will 
therefore necessarily cause an equal separation at Rome. And 
thus, all things work together that the temporal power of the 
Pope may one day disappear before the necessities of the Church, 
upon which it has until now been imposed as a curse. 
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But other reasons besides confirm the impossibility of this 
power. The civilization of the present day tends, as we have so 
often said, to that Catholicism, in the true sense of the word, 
which is the proper element of this Church. Now this excludes 
necessarily the perpetual “ Jtalianism’” of the head of the Church. 
Bot how can the Pope be otherwise than Italian, if he is in 
reality an Italian prince, and at all events prince of an Italian 
territory? Fresh incompatibility, therefore, between Pontiff 
and King; and this incompatibility appears still greater when 
we descend to the consideration of the cardinals and prelates. 
How in a free church could it be allowed that temporal ministers, 
that actual laymen, should have a part in the administration ? 
How, having everywhere separated the two powers, could the 
clergy and the episcopacy of the entire Catholicity allow Italian 
laymen, more or less clever in the administration of a small state, 
to intervene in the election of the head of the Church, being also at 
the same time electors, and almost exclusively those eligible to be 
elected? In fact, the contradictions are so many and so evident, 
that there is only one thing that can surprise us, and it is this, 
how men, often remarkable and liberal, in France and elsewhere, 
can have been, or can still remain, defenders of a power so evidently 
injurious to the Church, if we did not know that in France the 
question has been completely falsified, and misrepresented as a 
mere pretext on the part of Italy, who for her exclusive national 
interests would put in peril the constitution of the Church by 
upsetting the temporal power of the Pontiff: in this respect there 
are two principal errors, one of right, the other of fact. The first, 
more particularly among the French, who, as it is their natural 
tendency, have exaggerated the principle of civilization, and thus 
exalted the Papal power so as to have confided to it the entire des- 
tiny of the Church, and thus by degrees changed the position of 
the temporal power relatively to that of the Churchitself. The 
second is that, not alone Italy, but the principles of modern civi- 
lization, these principles which France formerly so boasted of, and 
which she calls those of 1789, have made all theocracy quite im- 
possible in Europe ; so that if really any State must be accused of 
having caused the fall of the Roman Theocracy it is France, and 
not Italy, that must be responsible for it, at all events—unless, in- 
deed, we accuse the Papacy itself of having been the cause of it, 
by obstinately refusing to accommodate itself to the progress of 
civilization. The temporal Papacy, therefore, falls and dies, as in 
nature die all old and antiquated forms which no longer answer 
to the changed times. It will disappear, as the antediluvian 
form of animals disappeared from the earth, prepared for 
other culture and other processes. 

This fact of the incompatibility of the ecclesiastical régime and 
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temporal power with the exigencies of the times, was solemnly 
recognised and proclaimed during the two last centuries by all the 
great statisticians ; and even in 1831 a memorandum of the five 
Great Powers confirmed it, at least by their adoption of institutions 
to which Rome was decidedly opposed. These events took place 
thirty years before the rising in Italy, and from that time the 
temporal power was dead. Italy, therefore, can be the inheritor, 
if the Romans choose to join with the other Italians; but cer- 
tainly she has neither the merit nor the demerit of the extinction 
of that power. Fortunately, the foreign armies which still keep 
up this wretched dominion, will'no more have a pretext for 
intervention from the day that the separation of Church and 
State is recognised ; as the first will then rule itself, and the last 
will have no right to meddle in the affairs of the other. 

This suppression of the temporal power of the Church will be 
certainly one of the most grave and important events of the age— 
not for Italy, but for the Church—because the Papacy, once freed 
from the obstructions incident to the temporal power, and from 
the fetters of worldly interest, will, for the sake of spiritual pro- 
gress, be brought back to the people, to their civilization, renew- 
ing thus its ancient alliance with liberty, which will one day 
cause its true greatness; and liberty, restrained by Christian 
morality, will make more rapid strides in the path of progress. 

Weare so perfectly convinced of the immense advantage that 
the Church and the cause of religion can promise to themselves 
by the abandonment of that wretched power, that even if the 
Italians, after having vainly endeavoured by their advice and 
offers to bring the Roman Court to measures of conciliation 
and peace, should succeed in overturning it by violence and 
force of arms, we think that they will have rendered to the 
Church and to the world an immense service. or the Papacy, 
freed from extraneous circumstances, from the influence of those 
fanatics and enthusiasts who now surround it, will itself retake to 
that path to which nowit will be brought back only by the most 
serious misfortunes of the Church, and by a long series of uncer- 
tain events of which we have here endeavoured to fix the general 
character and direction. 

XII. 


Having reached this point, let us ask, What will be the position 
of Italy in this serious crisis, in this metamorphosis which is pre- 
paring? What will be its destiny, what its true interests? What 
part ought she to take in these events, in order that her action 
may be beneficial, useful, and dignified ? 

Every one is aware of the intimate relations that exist between 
Italy and the Papacy and the Church, beyond those of every 
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other nation. And above all, even in the position of hostility 
in which the Papacy has unfortunately placed itself with the 
country, Italians will never forget that, as Catholics, the Catholic 
Church is a most important portion of their civilization, of their 
greatness—the glory and position of Italy. They cannot forget 
that the Papacy has its throne on Italian soil; that Rome, even 
deprived of all temporal power, will ever remain the chief seat 
of Catholicism ; and that, as will be their destiny—their future, 
as well as that of other Latin nations—so also will be that of the 
Church, Catholicism will fall with the prosperity of Italy, and 
Protestantism will arise in all those lands where German civiliza- 
tion is substituted in place of the Latin. Even still, when the 
Papacy will have justly lost its exclusive Italian character, it must 
always conform itself to the genius of Italy as to that of that 
country which has for so many ages known how to guide and 
ennoble it by its ability, prudence, and wisdom. 

Therefore, the interests, the true interests of the Papacy and 
of Italy, are not different ; but these, certainly, the Papacy does 
not take means to improve, following that path into which it has 
been brought by the fanaticism of foreign immigrants, and the 
crafty ambition and excesses of a sect. Its future, as we have 
already proved by the most complete evidence, exists in liberty, 
in progress, in reconciling itself with the people, with science, 
and civilization. Our first interest, however, would be to en- 
deavour that this Council, instead of enforcing the ideas of abso- 
lutism and of hostility, should turn rather to a reform in the 
direction of liberty and conciliation ; and, if that be possible by 
any means whatever, it is our opinion that nothing should be 
left undone to accomplish it. 

Unfortunately, we cannot flatter ourselves that the event cor- 
responds to these just desires, and the probabilities are that the 
decisions of the Council will rather aggravate than alleviate the 
tension and discussion between the Papacy and the believers, 
between the Church and civilization. If the Council allows 
itself to approve, even indirectly, the enormities of the syllabus, 
it is clear that to the Italians nothing remains except either to 
deny their nationality and common sense, to betray their country, 
to repudiate all civilization, to renounce all science, to rebel 
against the institutions of their country, and to abjure all liberty— 
or to separate themselves from the Fathers of the Council and 
from the bishops, who inculcate these principles as an object of 
faith. But we think we may, without any doubt, without 
ambiguity or hesitation, openly affirm that the genius of the 
Italian nation is of such a temper that it will never submit itself 
to the absurdities of the syllabus, or hesitate how to act in the 
dilemma in which it may be placed as we have shown above. 
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We know, and it is but just solemnly to recognise the fact, that 
hardly any of our bishops profess the exaggerated ideas of these 
foreign fanatics. We believe that the greater number of them 
sincerely lament the dissensions which have arisen between the 
Papacy and Italy, and that they, unless they receive the most 
stringent orders, will abstain from making imprudent declara- 
tions, and from urging intemperance of doctrines, as well as from 
favouring decisions too hostile to the universal opinion of Italy. 
But at the same time it is useless and impossible to hide from 
ourselves that from the moment the Council shall approve all, or 
any one even of the principal propositions of the syllabus, dis- 
sensions, schisms, intellectual, moral, and religious, will be fully 
established between the Italians and Rome, between the Italians 
and those who will recognise those decisions as valid. 

What will be the duty of the Government, of the King, of 
Parliament, and of the country, in such a contingency? To 
maintain the laws firm and intact, and liberty of conscience to 
its full extent. As long as the bishops and upholders of the 
resolutions adverse to the people only express their opinions, 
they have full right to do so, and the people have only the duty 
and rigkt to retute them; but if they pass these limits, and 
provoke or urge disrespect to the laws, we feel sure the Govern- 
ment of the King will know how to restrain and punish them. 
For the rest, the field must be left open for opposite discussions, 
that the country may freely follow that path to which its inclina- 
tions, studies, feelings, old or new beliefs, may lead it, nor mix 
up the action of the Government or of the tribunals in theo- 
logical questions or religious professions. But unfortunately the 
Government still finds itself connected with the affairs of the 
Church ; and while we, in words and maxims, proclaim “a free 
Church in a free State,” it still chooses the bishops whom the 
Pope recommends, and thus unduly retains an illegitimate inter- 
ference with, and finds itself involved in, the Ecclesiastical question. 
We say “illegitimate,” for by what right does the Government of 
the King allow itself in a free country to choose the ministers of 
worship and the chief rulers of a religion, which by the principles 
of liberty of conscience ought to be without any privileges, and 
equal to the others? Does the Government perchance allow 
itself to interfere in the nomination of the rabbins, or in that of 
the Waldensian pastors? Then with what right does it dare to 
impose bishops on the Catholics? That which has hitherto been 
unjust might become now extremely imprudent and embar- 
rassing, as should a difference of opinion rise up among the 
believers, the Government would find itself drawn into the arena 
of theological dispute, and have to decide its dogmas by the 
civil jurisdiction. 
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Yes, it is most urgent that the Government should free itself 
from this weight, renounce this interference, and replace the affairs 
of the Church in that position in which they canonically were, 
and in which we shall again see them progress. 

Ricasoli, during his first ministry, presented to France a pro- 
ject, in which were many propositions forming part of a scheme 
originated in the time of Cavour, but one most essential feature 
of it was altogether falsified—viz., that of the election of the 
bishops. In a plan, which at his request we some time ago sent 
to Cavour, we treated at large this question, and maintained that 
the elections ought to be given into the hands of the clergy and 
people, causing the latter to be represented either by the muni- 
cipality or by the diocesan congregations, or by the “Chapter.” 
Cavour desired, on the contrary, that these elections should be 
left altogether in the power of the clergy; but we persisted 
in our opinion, and refused to sign any act in which this 
opinion was not admitted: nor from that period to the pre- 
sent have we seen any reason to change, and we still con- 
sider that the Government ought to transfer its right of 
nomination to the people of the creed, and to the clergy. We 
do not say that by doing thus it would be acting canonically, as 
it is no affair of ours to meddle in ecclesiastical theories ; but we 
affirm that the Government would thus be evidently conforming 
its acts to the general attitude the affairs of the Church and 
civilization have at present taken, and would thus assist to put 
an end to the dissension which exists between the people 
and the Papacy—between the State and religion. And in 
truth, as we have often repeated, and as is known to all, the 
world is everywhere progressing towards democratic institu- 
tions, and hence in all free countries the elective parliament is 
more or less in vogue, therefore it is evident, where the repre- 
sentatives of the Church and the heads of its administration 
are chosen by the same people (even though by another method) 
who choose the members of parliament, there isno possibility of any 
great differences arising between one and the other, or that this 
unfortunate contradiction which has been so long, and still is, 
the cause of the evils which afflict the Catholic nations and 
Italy, should be any longer continued. But if these elections 
were given into the hands of the clergy alone, we should not suffi- 
ciently obtain that common origin of power which we seek for, 
nor should we re-attach the clergy to the country and to the 
nation, as we all desire to do. 

Therefore, it is important that the Government should resign 
the power of naming the bishops, and restore this right to the 
followers of the religion, to whom it really belongs: to one cor- 
poration alone instituted for this purpose should the Government 
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transfer the power of investiture of those temporalities which 
belong to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, either for the parishes or 
for the episcopacies. It is not for the people or for the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the various differences of religious belief, 
with the discipline, or arrangement of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
in any way whatever; the Government can only regulate the 
distribution of the temporalities, and by this means exercise an 
indirect pressure in the direction most favourable to the interests 
of the country: for the rest it has no power, and should leave 
full liberty to all religious opinions to regulate themselves as 
they desire. We have seen how in France the clergy, who are 
paid, and subordinate to all kinds of restrictions from the 
civil power, denying all their national traditions, give them- 
selves up to the most exaggerated ultramontanism. It is 
a great lesson to us not to follow in the same path, and there- 
fore the electoral system, and the independent ordinization which 
we propose, would give to the Church a new importance, and 
would bind the clergy to the country and to the nation. 

Let us bear in mind, that all liberties rule in their turn, that 
one is accountable for the other. We desire liberty, and we wish 
it in all forms, and from this point of view the liberty of the 
Church is not less interesting than that of commerce, instruction, 
and of the press. If we sincerely desire liberty we must intro- 
duce it everywhere, and the greater the number of independent 
moral bodies, the better we shall provide for the triumph of 
liberty. It is precisely from having destroyed all the corporations 
by the proponderating power of the State, from having subjugated 
all associations to bureaucratic centralization, that France has 
not yet been able to effect a definitive arrangement for regulating 
liberty ; and perhaps she will not obtain it until she diminishes 
that preponderance of the central power which at present annuls 
all individuality and every free association. 

It will appear, perhaps, to some too bold an attempt all at 
once to entrust the election of the bishops to the clergy and to 
the people, especially in the present agitated state of public 
opinion in Italy ; but by entrusting at first to the clergy the 
initiative of the nomination, under the surveillance of the laity, 
all danger might be avoided. Besides, the Government might 
proceed gradually, if it thinks well to do so, transferring to the 
clergy and the people the privilege of naming to the Govern- 
ment the person or persons to be chosen, while reserving to 
themselves the definitive appointment and approval. Perhaps 
such a system as this latter would be much the best, because, as 
by the present agreement, the Government makes the presenta- 
tion ; therefore the Roman Court might, if the appointment did 
not pass through their hands, more easily find some reason for 
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opposition. To some it may appear that the remedy proposed 
by us is a very trifling one for so great an evil. To such we 
would reply that they have not understood the real conditions 
of Catholic society, as we have endeavoured so far to show 
them ; for, from these analyses it results that there exist two 
currents—one liberal, which springs from the people ; the other 
reactionary, which takes its rise from Rome—and both encounter 
each other in the Catholic Church. Therefore, the giving the 
elections into the hands of the people signifies the complete up- 
setting of the reactionary power, the changing the feelings and 
tendencies of the bishops in the religious societies, making them 
more congenial to the people, reconducting them to the national 
interests, and reconciling them to modern civilization. 

Would any one desire to see how important and serious is 
‘this revolution which we propose? In all Europe the only 
episcopacy that escaped the usurpation of Rome—the power of 
the kings—was the episcopacy of the Rhine; the German one 
which is elected by the clergy, and by the Council of the 
“Chapter.” Moreover, amid so much baseness, so much 
shameful prostration in the entire episcopacy, the only inde- 
pendent voice (with the rare exception of some individuals) 
that has been raised in defence of liberty and civilization is that 
of the Bishops of Fulda; of the bishops elected according to 
our suggestion. What would have been the fate of the Council 
if 200 or 300 Italian bishops elected in this manner had pre- 
sented themselves, or would present themselves there, to defend 
the same cause? There can be no doubt that the cause of the 
Cathoiic reform would at once be gained, and that the Papacy 
would be replaced in its natural position, which is that desired 
by the Catholic nations, and especially by Itaiy, and is that of 
civilization. That, however, which we cannot now obtain, we 
shall certainly obtain if, returning to the system of popular 
election, we draw after us (as we certainly should do) the other 
Catholic and Latin nations. 

As soon as the number of the new bishops is in a majority, 
thy object of our desires will be obtained, because religion will 
be¥reconciled with reason, and both will concurrently work 
together for the progress of humanity. 

There is, however, another point on which it is necessary that 
the action of Government should be brought to bear ina decided 
and well defined manner ; it is not alone that of the separation 
of the Church and State, but that of “a free Church in a free 
State.” We have spoken sufficiently on this subject already, and 
it is not necessary again to return to li. It is evident that society 
is marching towards this result, but for this reason more particu- 
larly a provident Government ought to facilitate its progress, 
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The great Cavour was the first who dared to pronounce from the 
Ministerial bench this maxim, which is the formula of the future 
Italian creed, and perhaps that of all civilized people. But from 
that time to this not only has nothing been done, but we have 
seen both the Government and Parliament vacillate with uncer- 
tainty now in one direction, now in another. Ricasoli and 
Borgatti on one side passed all limits in the concessions as to the 
ecclesiastical possessions at the disposition of the Pope at one 
time, at that of the bishops at another, according to Minghetti. To 
these pretensions Mancini answered by the ancient Giannonian, 
Fanuccian, and Leopoldine doctrines, and received the approval, 
if we mistake not, of Rattazzi. We consider both these opinions 
equally erroneous; the temporal possessions belong to the 


country—to the people for whose benefit they were accorded, 


although in a religious point of view. And even Gregory IV., 
in the famous question of investiture, did not go to the same 
excess in his pretensions as did Ricasoli and Borgatti in their 
concessions, which would in the end have destroyed the pragmatic 
of Worms. Therefore, the doctrines of restriction are arms of 
State of ancient date rendered useless partly by the liberty of the 
press and by the Constitution, and partly by their incompati- 
bility with the principle of religious liberty. They are therefore 
altogether inacceptable for the future ; but at the same time we 
must not forget that although the Pope is a territorial sovereign, 
as he pretends to be prince and king, his acts cannot have any 
force unless recognised and proclaimed by the Italian Govern- 
ment. If in every civilized country no order of merit or other 
distinction can be accepted without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, how can be permitted bulls, briefs, laws, and ordinances, of 
a head of the Church who is Pope and King at the same time, 
as in disregard of all common sense the Pontiff continues to be. 
Therefore we think it necessary, or at least most useful, that 
the Government should be decided on this point; that public 
opinion also, and public law should be equally so; that the 
complete liberty of the Church should be proclaimed from the 
days in which the Pope will be only the venerated head of a 
religious association which may be equal in extent to the entire 
world ; but the world, and the Church at least, should know that 
if there does not exist for it a liberty as extensive, as indefinite, 
as the ancient fathers in their gilded dreams sighed for, it is 
altogether the fault of the ambition of the Roman prelates, of 
their desire to preserve a territorial dominion which the people 
detest, and which religion must abhor. Let the Catholic world 
know that Italy has solemnly undertaken to give to the Papacy 
and to the Church such a liberty and indepen#ence as they have 
never yet had, and more ample than any other State could give 
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them ; let the Italian clergy know that if they do not enjoy all 
those liberties and rights which Italy destines for them, it is the 
fault of the Roman Court and of the bishops who uphold its 
dominion. 

This is to our mind the duty of the Government; for the 
rest is in the power of the population, in the power of public 
opinion, of the religious consciences of the Italians to follow that 
path which they consider to be the true one. We do not hesi- 
tate, and we loudly declare it, to decide which that will be. So 
great a movement—so profound a change as that which is now 
taking place in our civilization, is certainly not comprised in the 
old forms and ancient practice of exterior usage, which has lost 
all internal correspondence with the feelings and conscience of 
believers. 

We are well aware of the answer that will be made to this, 
especially by the sectarians : that belief is dead, faith is extinct, 
and that no one will occupy themselves with the declarations of 
a Council which does not regard the material interests of the 
people. In the meantime, let us confess that this appears to us 
a very false interpretation of the sentiments of the Italians. 
True it is that the old practices, the ancient superstitions, die off ; 
but that does not prove that true religious feeling is dead. In the 
fifteenth century religious feelings were not less abandoned than 
in our time, and satire of the Church and of the ecclesiastics 
was far more active than at present. Moreover, what violent 
reaction took place in the beginning and during the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the reformation on one side and Jesuitism on the other ? 
It will be sufficient that the religious doctrine shall be put on a 
level with the sentiments of the people and of civilization, and 
then it will be seen whether religious feelings are dead or only 
latent in the hearts of the faithful. Who forgets the forty days 
of Pio Nono’s reign, now twenty years since? and what 
enthusiasm of faith burst forth on all sides when it was believed 
that an apostle of peace and charity had arisen, an angel to 
announce to men liberty of good feelings. Well do we know 
that the deception of those moments wrought a dreadful effect 
on the consciences of the people; but as their innate nature is 
not easily changed, fresh hopes given with better auspices from 
the Vatican, would perhaps find them equally disposed to accept 
and bless them. 

Let us finally remark one fact that is very curious in Italian 
civilization. Three great philosophies, all more or less liberal, 
have sprung up in the last thirty years in Italy. All are the 
result of the meditations of three ecclesiastics—Gioberti, Rosa- 
mini, Ventura. They all three had many followers among the 
religious houses and liberal clergy. Will this great movement 
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on a sudden calm down and remain quiet? What are the events 
which could produce so extraordinary a change, when even in 
Italy ideas have on all sides progressed greatly in the last twenty 
years? Therefore we still continue to think that a new formula 
will spring up from the midst of the people and the clergy 
in Italy—a liberal formula of the Catholic religion. We can see 
a work quietly going on in all directions among the Christian 
believers in Germany, in England, and in France; and if 
amongst the Catholics this work appears less active, we must not 
forget the wonderful discipline that, as in an army, reigns in the 
Catholic Church. Who of those'not connected with it can fore- 
tell the discontent that may reign in an army, except on the day 
on which the revolt breaks out? At all events, it is clear that 
the world is progressing towards a reform in religion, with a 
tendency at the same time unanimous and similar. Let the Italian 
Church but !aunch itself forth in the paths of liberty, and it will 
soon be seen that all the others will follow its example ; and the day 
on which those two last remains of the Middle Ages, the temporal 
power of the Pope, and the bench of bishops in the House of Lords 
in England, shall at length disappear from the civilized world, 
that day will not be far away from the day on which we shall 
see the union of many Christian churches in one only, and that 
especially among free-nations, But it must be kept in mind 
that these approaches do not take place unless each make 
advances towards the other, and the only true and durable unions 
are those which take place spontaneously in the midst of, and by 
means of, liberty. Such is the future which, it appears to us, is 
in preparation for the Catholic Church at a period perhaps not 
very far distant. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CCORDING to Dr. Hook, in the Introduction to the “ Church 

and the Age,’ the bond of union between the contributors to 

that volume is “a determination to abide by those principles which 
have distinguished the English from all other Reformers, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the time of the Revolution, since which time 
the Church of England has remained stationary” (p. 10). They adopt 
the principles of these Reformers, as they understand them, and propose 
to apply them as far as possible to the present demand for a further 
Church reform. Dr. Hook then insists on an advantage which he 
asserts Anglicans to possess, as compared with Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, in that the Anglican, as he says, calls no man master, while 
the Protestants and Reformed of the Continent are silenced by the 
authority of Luther or Calvin. This assertion is, in fact, groundless 
enough; but it is easy to “praise the Lacedemonians among the 
Lacedemonians.” For that which by Anglicans themselves is boasted 
of as exemplifying a distinguishing principle appears to others as an 
evidence of a lack of all principle. Lutheranism and Calvinism present, 





1 “The Church and the Age: Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Anglican Church.” Edited by Archibald Weir, D.C.L., Vicar of Forty Hill, 
Enfield, and William Dalrymple Maclagan, M.A., Rector of Newington, Surrey. 
London: John Murray. /1870. Contents :—Introduction. Anglican Principles. 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester, Ess, I. The 
Course and Direction of Modern Religious Thought. By Charles John Ellicott, 
D.D., Tord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. II. The State, the Church, and 
the Synods of the Future. By William J. Irons, D.D, Oxon., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Vicar of Brompton. III. The Religious Use of Taste. By Richard 
St. John Tyrwhitt, Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen with St. George the Martyr, 
Oxford, formerly student of Christ Church, IV. The Place of the Laity in 
Church Government. By Montagu Burrows, R.N., M.A., Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. V. Private Life and Ministrations 
of the Parish Priest. By William Waltham How, M.A., Rector of Whittington, 
Shropshire, Hon. Canon of St. Asaph. VI. English Divines of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Arthur West Haddon, B.D., Rector of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. VII. Liturgies and 
Ritual. By Michael F. Sadler, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of 
Honiton. VIII. Indian Missions. By Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
D.C.L. IX. The Church and Education. By Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
X. The Church and the People. By William Dalrymple Maclagan, M.A., 
Rector of Newington, Surrey. XI. Conciliation and Comprehension ; Charity 
within the Church and beyond. By Archibald Weir, D.C.L., Vicar of Forty 
Hill, Enfield. 
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each of them, a scheme of doctrine consistent with itself; Anglicanism 
has none—it has no central theological assumption like that of justifi- 
cation by faith in the one case, and of predestination and election 
in the other, round which all other doctrines are found to revolve. 
Nor, if by principle Dr. Hook means the foundation on which cardinal 
doctrine rests, has the Anglican any advantage over others of the Re- 
formed: his appeal to reason and the inner religious sense is timid 
and incomplete; while, on the other hand, as towards Rome, his 
reference to authority is halting and inconsistent, and his definition of 
Catholicity involves a begging ‘of the doctrinal questions which it is 
invoked to determine. The general drift of this introductory Essay, 
and of a large portion of the book, which it introduces, is neither more 
nor less than to vindicate the orthodox doctrine upon the principle of 
authority, against the heterodoxy produced by the modern “ appeal 
to the rectifying faculty,” as Dr. Hook expresses it—verifying faculty, 
if we recollect right, was the expression used by Dr. Temple. It may 
be true that there is no one person among the English Reformers whose 
individual judgment is conclusive with Anglicans—as it has been the 
fashion to call the members of the Church of England, since they 
became ashamed of being numbered among English Protestants. But 
the matter is not at all mended, when Dr. Hook and his friends, 
instead of the authority of an individual, appeal to a consensus of 
selected English divines, and ultimately to a consensus of a limited 
portion of the primitive Church, as sufficient to put the modern in- 
quirers out of court. The question is still one between authority and 
reason. Indeed, great injustice is done to such men as Luther and Calvin 
by setting them forth nakedly as authorities, for they appealed to the 
natural reason and to the inner light, although they were terrified into 
inconsistency with their ultimate principle by the excesses of the 
Anabaptists. But the Church of England, whether considered as 
originally Protestant or Reformed, has almost from the first, and 
throughout its history, betrayed its principles ; or if it be denied that it 
was founded on any principle properly so called, it has throughout be- 
trayed the compromise or understanding upon which it was set up. If it 
was anything at its origin it was an anti-Roman foundation, involving 
therein not “only a renunciation of particular Roman errors, but a 
protest against “the principle of authority itself. It seems to have 
been the work of the hierarchy, and of many of the most influential 
members of the Church of England throughout its history, to obliterate 
as much as possible this anti-Roman character. It was a true instinct, 
justified by the event, which led Puritans to object even to the “ decent 
surplice ;” for it has been found to imply Priesthood, Altar, and 
Sacrifice ; and to stigmatize Prelacy as a rag of Popery ; for upon the 
concession of E Upiscopacy, as an allowable form of Church government, 
has been built up the fiction of the Apostolic Succession, together with 
the development of the sacramental superstition. Nor iis it correct to 
say, with Dr. Hook, that since the time of the Revolution “the 
Church of England has remained stationar y’” (p. 10) ; for the extreme 
episcopal and “sacramental developments have been Senile since that 
time. The seed was then sown which has since borne its pernicious 
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fruit. It is sufficient to point out, in illustration, that the addition of 
the second part of the Catechism of the Church of England took place 
at the last; revision, without which we should hitherto have heard little 
in this country of the “ religious difficulty.” From the position of the 
writer, the first Essay on “ Modern Religious Thought” is as worthy 
of attention as any in the volume: it touches on a variety of topics, 
but solves nothing. It assumes throughout that free thought is a 
danger, an evil, a form of “darkness voluntary,” an antagonism to the 
revelation made known in the inspired Scripture and conveyed in the 
ereeds of the Church. Dr. Ellicott is willing to talk about these sub- 
jects in a plausible way with those who are in danger of being misled 
by the spirit of the age; but he discusses nothing on an equal footing. 
His incapacity for perceiving that the opposition between the modern 
and the medieval, or “ catholic” spirit, is a radical opposition both in 
ground principles and in method, may be seen in such asumming up as 
fullows : The complacency, it will be observed, is admirable with which 
he charges on some mediating modern schools, contradictions in terms 
for which the Nicene theologians are most notorious ; but what would 
be contradiction in the heterodox, is divine mystery in the orthodox 
faith. 

“On the one hand, as we have seen, there is a steady drift towards a subtle 
and p:.tvasive Socinianism, a Socinianism willing to acknowledge our dear Lord 
as our only and great exemplar, and yet inferentially denying the merits of His 
sacrifice—a Socinianism'willing even to admit His resurrection, but prepared to 
deny His divinity, or to accept it only under reservations that either involve 
contradictions in terms, or, at any rate, are inconsistent with a true faith in 
the declarations of Scripture and the fundamental articles of the Nicene faith. 
On the other hand, we have seen in the awakened feeling for religion, and in 
the gradual evanescence of the more immoral forms of doubt that presented 
themselves at the commencement of the period, a clear gravitation towards 
old truths, if set forth intelligently, and placed in their proper relations and 
connexions.”-—p. 87. 

Among other subjects, feebly enough treated of in this Essay, is that 
of Eschatology, as to which the author concludes, that although some 
considerations might appear to preponderate the other way, the balance 
of the authority of Scripture inclines to preclude hope of restoration 
hereafter to the wicked. 

The second Essay is faithful to the design of the volume to enforce 
the supernatural claim of the Church as “a Divine Institution with a 
hidden life ;” “ the Creed, the Sacraments, the Apostolate, all unchanged 
and unchangeable,” whatever changes in the temporal accidents of the 
Church of England may be in store for her. The third Hssay is 
somewhat slight, but not without hints of sensible limitations upon 
the application of Art to religious purposes. “ In the view of English 
Churchmen, it will always be felt both irreverent and inartistic to use 
painting, or any other art, in order to awaken emotion, either for or 
agaiust, on questions of controverted doctrine,” p. 156. The preceding 
italics are not ours. And again— 

* You ought not to permit yourself any attempt at side wind persuasion to 
saint-worship, by means of feminine St. Johns or large-eyed oe or 
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insinuate purgatory by images of torment. The picture of an event or a saint 
doing something, is in principle, and in fact, a different thing from the lovely 
figure of the saint standing to be adored or dreamed over.”—p. 157. 


But the sophistical employment of Art to generate religious beliefs is 
in principle as fairly chargeable upon representations of the Saviour 
himself, generally allowed in the Church of England, as upon Romish 
pictures of the Medieval saints. The fourth Essay is a somewhat 
heavy one, and is not directed sufficiently to illustrate any special part 
of a confused subject. The fifth likewise is harmless, but without par- 
ticular or practical point. The sixth Essay is one of the best written 
in the book, Mr. Haddan being one of the ablest maintainers of the 
middle position of the Church of England. He employs a very happy 
phrase to describe the process by which various additions have been 
made to the Church doctrine, which he calls “ protective develop- 
ments”’—such as the development of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, as a protection to the doctrine of the Incarnation, and in 
the English Church itself the development by an extreme Eucharistic 
school of a consubstantial and material presence of the Body of Christ 
in the Lozd’s Supper, as a protection to the doctrine of the real Spiritual 
Presence. Mr. Haddan, of course, does not even entertain the ques- 
tion whether the doctrines themselves, which he holds to be essential, 
have not grown up in this very same way of protective develoj“nent, 
much less would he be prepared to trace the growth within the compass 
of the New Testament, both of doctrine and history, according to the 
same law—as of the Ascension, in order to protect the corporeal Resur- 
rection, and the corporeal Resurrection to protect the belief in the con- 
tinued and immortal Life of Jesus Christ. The seventh Essay, on 
Liturgies and Ritual, is also very well drawn up from a high Eucharistic, 
but not consubstantiational or Romanizing point of view. And in 
reference to the Communion Service of the Church of England espe- 
cially, Dr. Sadler maintains that it is essentially different from the 
service of the pre-Reformation Church, and insists on the rule that 
silence and omission is equivalent to deliberate and express repeal. 
Even the Dean of Arches, as he points out, concedes that “a cere- 
mony designedly omitted is, therefore, repealed” (p. 310), though 
he is not always consistent with himself. Dr. Sadler would not 
admit that his own supernatural stand-point involves an assumption 
equally arbitrary with that of the Roman Church. There is con- 
siderable interest in some parts of the eighth Essay, on “Indian 
Missions; but the author does not seem to us to have taken into 
account the probability of a reacting influence of Indian religion upon 
the Christian population of the East. Not that we suppose any such 
fusion will take place, as is imagined by some leading members of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, between Christian and Oriental Theism. But some 
result of this sort will in all probability follow in the minds of the 
Westerns from further observation, both of the polytheistic or idolatrous 
Hinduism, and also of modern Theistic movements—namely, (1) 
that the miraculous parts of Christianity, though not so gross in form, 
are as untenable scientifically and by reason of defect of evidence 
as the Hindu legends; (2) that as a native mystical Theism is rising 
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in India out of the ruins of the old idolatry, so a Theism suited to 
European modes of thought will in the West survive the abandon- 
ment of the traditional and legendary Christianity. In concluding 
his Essay on the Church and Education, Dr. Barry recommends the 
Church to persevere for the future, as nearly as may be, in the course 
heretofore pursued. No doubt the Church of England will, under any 
coming conditions, still command a very influential machinery in the 
matter of education. But it does not seem to have occurred to Dr. 
Barry, that along with the success in a certain sense of the school 
system of the Church of England, the “ National Society,” its organ, 
has been the very means of provoking our present difficulties on the 
Educational question. To require in elementary schools the teaching 
of the Catechism, containing, as already noticed, the Sacramental 
doctrine of the Caroline period, has necessarily occasioned the struggles 
about a conscience clause, and has implanted a deep-seated distrust of 
all so-called religious teaching conducted by clergymen in the minds 
of many persons not irreligious, and not hostile even to an Establish- 
ment in itself, throwing them into the ranks of the National Educa- 
tional League. The last Essay is too superficial and indefinite to call 
for any notice. And generally it may be remarked, in regard to this 
volume, that where it is definite it is dogmatical and narrow ; where it 
reads broadly and plausibly, it is vague, indefinite, and unpractical. 
The volume entitled “ Ecclesia,” for literary merit, learning, and 
general fair treatment of the opinions of ecclesiastical opponents, may 
very well take its place beside others of similar form which have ap- 
peared of late years. Nonconformist authors are, we think, un- 
necessarily sensitive to depreciating remarks upon their “ English.” 
Certainly the hits which occasionally provoke them are in the worst 
possible taste; but as they are effectually throwing off some defects, 
such as a ponderous hammering style, which were formerly charac- 
teristic, they might well afford to pass these over in silence. The 
present volume also shows a considerable advance in breadth of treat- 
ment, both of ecclesiastical and theological subjects. As far, indeed, 
as it may be taken as an indication of the tendencies of modern Con- 
gregationalism, the advance is more obvious on the ecclesiastical than 
upon the theological side. But the movement beginning ecclesiastically, 
must carry with it important theological modifications of the Calvinism 
of the earlier Independents. For as the area covered by Congrega- 
tionalism has enlarged itself, many questions have arisen tending to 


2 “‘ Ecclesia : Church Problems considered, in a Series of Essays.” Edited by 
Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. I. Primitive 
Ecclesia : its Authoritative Principles and its Modern Representations. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. IJ. The Idea of the Church regarded in its Historical Develop- 
ment. By J. Radford Thomson, M.A, III. The “ Religious Life” and Christian 
Society. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 1V. The Relation of the Church to the 
State. By Eustace Rogers Conder, M.A. V. The Forgiveness and Absolution of 
Sins. By the Editor. VI. The Doctrine of the Real Presence and of the Lord’s 
Supper. By R. W. Dale, M.A. VII. The Worship of the Church. By Henry 
Allon. VIII. The Congregationalism of the Future. By J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A. IX. Modern Missions, and their Results. By Joseph Mullens, D.D. 
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create doubt in the minds of its leading ministers, as to how far that ec- 
clesiastical enlargement is consistent with fundamental Evangelical 
principles ; or, to put it the other way, how far fundamental Evan- 
gelical principles admit of the wide and even “ multitudinous” com- 
preliensiveness which Congregationalism is assuming. On this subject 
we especially direct attention to Mr. Rogers’s Essay on the “ Con- 
gregationalism of the Future.” 


“Tt is true,” he says, “that all congregational churches have not always 
been faithful to the true idea of their system, and that in an evil hour, as many 
deem it, the Congregational Union undertook to prepare a declaration of faith. 
It would have been wonderful indeed, if Congregationalists had escaped entirely 
from the influence of an idea which has for years been dominant in the Church, 
and which is so deeply rooted that even now the majority deem it an incontro- 
vertible axiom, that agreement in doctriual views is essential to unity of 
spirit.”’—p. 510. 

He then urges that the Calvinistic creed, strictly so-called, is no 
longer the creed of the bulk of Congregationalists, but he ends by 
propitiating the dogmatic principle as follows :— 

* Tt is clear that a Christian Church ought not to include, cannot include, 
without the abandonment of its own idea and work, every shade of religious 
opinion. If it was a company of men, the one object of whose association 
was to engage in the worship of God, it could not include one who should 
deny that there is a God to be worshipped. So, as it is to consist of men 
trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, worshipping Him as God, professing love to 
Him, and seeking to live to His Glory, it can welcome those only whose belief 
is compatible with such sentiments and professions.”—p. 520. 

All, however, that we assert is,—that so long as men are prevented 
from association, by reason of their difference as to such words as we 
have underlined, it is the dogmatic principle and no other which keeps 
them apart, whether the dogma be conveyed in such or such terms ; 
whether it be expressed or implied; whether it be tacitly acknow- 
ledged or actually subscribed. As Mr. Matthew Arnold puts it :—the 
Congregationalists may be about to effect a change of front, and to 
abandon the predestinarian and solifidian dogmas as their doctrinal 
basis of communion, but they are not prepared to abandon all dogma, 
or to adopt frankly the moral basis of Christian communion thus ex- 
pressed by Mr. Arnold himself :— 


“The Christian Church is founded, not on a correct speculative knowledge 
of the ideas of Paul, but on the much surer ground, Let every one that 
nameth the xame of Christ depart from iniquity; aud holding this to be so, we 
might change the current strains of theology from one end io the other, without 
on wn account setting up any new Church, or bringing in any new religion.” 
—p. 10. 


Moreover, the weaker they feel the basis of predestinarian doctrine 
now giving way beneath their feet, the more do Congregationalists 





3 “St. Paul and Protestantism. With an Introduction on Puritanism and the 
Church of England.” By Matthew Arnold, M.A., LL.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1870. 
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cling to their special form of Church constitution—as if any form of 
ecclesiastical association could be of the special essence of the Gospel. 
They fall thus into the very same faults with extreme Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians. They assume that if the primitive Church order 
could be ascertained, it would be of conclusive obligation upon 
Christians of all times; they force out of the fragmentary records of 
the Apostolic age a description of a definite Church order, which tn 
actual primitive history never can be proved to have existed ; and they 
trace this form or order to a miraculous outpouring of the Spirit, on 
the day of Pentecost, an event for which there is only the vaguest 
possible tradition, but no evidence. Extreme hierarchical pretensions 
have no doubt enabled congregationalism to avail itself effectually of 
the democratic force, as if that which contradicts what is bad must; 
necessarily be itself good: nordo its maintainers on Scriptural 
grounds observe that both in the nature of things and on Serip- 
tural authority the preacher (Koheleth) precedes the congregation ; 
he calls them, if they will come, not they him; “how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” (Rom. x. 14.) There is nothing to show 
that Paul contemplated the formation of congregations by aggregation. 
of individuals conscious of the Divine election, which should then 
proceed to invite a minister. Plato would no doubt have said some- 
thing of the danger to a crew, which should choose a pilot for them- 
selves, being run upon the rocks. And there are not wanting indi» 
cations of a growing suspicion among Congregationalists that in their 
Church order, to use a homely phrase, the cart is set before the horse. 

The “Sermons” noted below* are worth reading for their own sake, 
but the peculiarity attached to them consists in the position which their 
author, Mr. Edger, has been led or driven to assume. Many years ago 
he was Independent Minister at Abingdon, but his experience there and 
elsewhere convinced him that it is impossible for a minister to escape 
from sectarianism so long as he is held in the bonds of a Church organiza- 
tion. He imagined that the experiment he was bent upon trying could 
only succeed in the free life of the colonies, but he is now convinced that 
it might also be tried with effect in England. The notion and prac- 
tice of Independency in this country has hitherto been, that a number 
of persons who wish a particular set of doctrines and no other to be 
preached to them, club together, and providing a pulpit and guaran- 
teeing a stipend as long as they are pleased, invite a minister to occupy 
it. Mr. Edger’s experiment, which hitherto has been fairly successful, 
is, that he (with the help of a few immediate friends, and at his own 
risk) provides his own hall and pulpit, from which he speaks as an 
Lvangelist, as one having a message of mercy to as many of the world 
as will receive it. It is obvious with what entire freedom a minister 
thus altogether unfettered can declare what he believes to be the truth 
to those who will come to listen. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is occasionally a little too pungent, but the 





4 «¢ Sermons Preached at Auckland, New Zealand.” By Samuel Edger, B.A. 
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truths he tells the Nonconformists in his “ Puritanism and the Church 
of England” may be read by them with great advantage. They are 
often treated with senseless and merely bigoted abuse, which naturally 
tends to confirm them in a conceit of their own superiority. Not 
withstanding Mr. Arnold’s dislike to Dissent as such, and repugnance 
to the doctrines distinctive of the larger part of Dissenters, there is a 
breadth in his views such that few can refuse to listen to him :— 


“What may be done in our day,” he says, “ what our generation has the 
call and the means, if only it has the resolution to bring about, is the union of 
Protestants. But this union will never be on the basis of the actual Scriptural 
Pretestantism of our Puritans; and because, so long as they take this for the 
Gospel or good news of Christ, they cannot possibly unite on any other basis, 
the first step towards union is showing them that this is not the Gospel.” —p. 62. 

We are afraid that a still more effectual barrier against union is 
presented on the side of Churchmen, who, though calling themselves 
Protestants, hold the necessity of an Episcopal succession, and super- 
stitious views concerning “ Sacraments administered by persons rightly 
ordained.” Mr. Arnold indeed treats such sacerdotal notions as un- 
sound developments, just as the Puritan doctrines of predestination 
and justification are unsound developments; and he urges that the 
Church of England does not identify herself with these unsound de- 
velopments (p. 55), which, as far as the written law of the Church is 
concerned, may be true. But the written law and formularies lend 
countenance to them, and give them such a point d’appui, that they 
can hardly be dislodged, while the Congregationalists are not tied as to 
the future, even by their inconsistent declaration of principles prefixed 
to their year book, from cancelling or omitting it hereafter in the same 
irregular manner in which it was originally affixed—that is to say, 
when Mr. Arnold shall have convinced them that the Puritan doctrines 
of Original Sin and Election in Christ are not really to be found in 
St. Paul. Mr. Arnold, as we think, pushes his statement in this re- 
spect somewhat too far. Undoubtedly these doctrines do not appear 
in St. Paul either practically or theoretically as fundamental axioms of 
the Gospel. But they appear distinctly and harshly enough. For the pur- 
poses of argument, Paul laid hold of any fact or citation, allusion or 
analogy, which served his purpose: as long as it served his purpose he 
worried and worked it to death : when he had done with it he did not 
trouble himself with any use to which others might put it, or with the 
consequences which they might draw fromit. Certainly he shows no 
signs of having anticipated, that his exemplifications and pro-syllogisms 
would become axiomatic sources of technical divinity. With him it was, 
any stick to beat a dog; when the dog was beaten it mattered little 
what became of the stick ; but the dog must be beaten. He recoiled from 
no harshness until he had carried, as it seemed to him, his argumenta- 
tive point. He can exhibit a thoroughly dogmatical spirit, as when he 
says, “ Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God?”’ (Rom. ix. 20), 
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when the reply had been, not against God, but against Paul’s mis- 
representation of God. Valuable as it would no doubt be to persuade 
Puritans, if it were possible, that Paul had no design of laying down 
a scheme of doctrine like that which is known as Calvinism, it would 
be of still greater importance to convince them that even if he had, 
his words are of no binding obligation upon the intellect and conscience : 
that neither his opinions, nor those of any other writer in the New Tes- 
tament, must necessarily be received as true absolutely, in order to the 
salvation of the soul. Nevertheless, even if the Puritans could be so 
convinced, and the stumbling-block of the predestinarian doctrine be 
removed, their reunion with the Established Church would not be so 
easy or so reasonable as Mr. Arnold seems to think :— 


“So long as the Puritans thought that the essence of Christianity was their 
doctrine of predestination or of justification, it was natural that they should 
stand out at any cost for this essence. That is why, when the Zeit-Geist and 
the general movement of men’s religious ideas is beginning to reveal that the 
Puritan gospel is not the essence of Christianity, we have been desirous to 
spread this revelation to the best of our powers, and by all the aids of popular 
exposition to help it forward. Because, when once it is clear that the essence 
of Christianity is not Puritan solifidianism, it can hardly long be maintained 
that the essence of Christianity is Puritan Church order.””—p. 27. 


And he suggests that the Puritans in their better informed condition 
might well come into the Church and assist in Protestantizing it. But 
if Puritan Church order is not of the essence of Christianity, neither 
is Episcopalian Chureh order ; and Puritans who had become sufficiently 
“broad” to acknowledge that no Church order is of the essence of 
Christianity, could hardly be expected to merge themselves in a Church 
which, though not declaring anything as to Apostolical succession, 
does treat Episcopacy as a form of government and source of ordina- 
tion as if it were an essential. Nor can there be any prospect of a 
reunion of other Protestant bodies with the Church of England, unless 
as a preliminary the Established Church will frankly recognise them 
as sister Churches in the form in which they now exist; in the first 
place, allowing an occasional interchange of pulpits between her own 
ministers and those of the other Protestant communities, and then, 
under reasonable regulations, admitting other ministers to officiate 
regularly and become beneficed in the National Church, on condition 
of their submitting to its laws and regulations, but without obliging 
thein to be episcopally ordained. And inasmuch as the Church of 
England is an Establishment, so much as this could be done for it 
by State enactment, requiring little beyond the repeal of some con- 
siderable portions of the Caroline Act of Uniformity. 

The Principle of a Liturgy or set Form of Prayer, for partial adoption 
in public worship, will probably continue to make way among Presby- 
terian and other non-Episcopalian congregations.® It will be difficult, 
however, to devise anything that will successfully compete with the 
Church of England Liturgy, notwithstanding its battologia and many 





6 “A Book of Common Prayer, containing Liturgies for Morning and Evening 
Service.” By William Miall, London: Elliot Stock. 1870. 
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flaws. We cannot congratulate Mr. William Miall upon the success of 
his present attempt. 

Type and prophecy can no longer be appealed to as “ evidences,” or 
in any way of logical argument, to establish the truth of Christianity ; 
but an illusory rhetorical or sophistical use may be made of them by 
means of descriptive writing of the scene-painting kind. ‘The Bible 
is full of Christ from one end to the other;’’? but the Bible as here 
presented to us is the Bible dramatized ;7 and when the Drama takes 
possession of gods and heroes, faith in them is already on the wane: 
they are becoming mere “properties” of the stage. Abraham and 
Elijah, Samson and David, will not much longer serve the purpose of 
exhibition in a Biblical gallery for juvenile instruction, even when 
their “ uncomely parts” are concealed in the typical drapery. 

The “Aryan Mythology” of the Rev. G. W. Cox is distinguished 
by great learning and research, and also by great acuteness ;* but we 
are compelled to say that he appears to us to have carried the applica- 
tion of his hypothesis a great deal too far. He is successful and fair 
enough in his observations upon the wild theory which Mr. Gladstone 
developed, according to all appearance, from an orthodox juvenile essay. 
But the consequences, as Mr. Cox puts them, do not follow upon the 
destruction of Mr. Gladstone’s Biblical theory. In order to do him 
justice we must make a lengthened extract, giving a summing up of an 
important part of his work. 

The conclusion, put briefly and nakedly, is this: that if any real facts 
underlie the narrative of the ‘Iliad and Odyssey,’ they are so completely 
buried beneath the mythical overgrowth as to make the task of separation 
impossible ; that the legend of the ‘Trojan war is unhistorical; that we have no 
grounds for asserting that Agamemnon, Achilleus, or any other of the actors 
in the tale were real persons ; that the story of the return of the Herakleids 
is as mythical as that of the war of Troy; that the sequence of these myths 
throws no light on the times of the composition of our ‘ Iliad and Odyssey ;’ 
that no historical knowledge can be gained from the legends of Hellenic colo- 
nization in Asia Minor; that the mythical history of Greece exhibits a succes- 
sion of movements from west to east, and from the east back to the west 
again ; that these movements are for the purpose of recovering a stolen treasure 
or a rightful inheritance ; that this heritage is the bright land where the sun 
sinks to rest after his journey through the heaven; that the stolen treasure is 
the light of day carried off by the powers of darkness and brought back again, 
atter a hard battle, in the morning; that the materials of the ‘Iliad and 
Odyssey’ are taken from the vast stores of mythical tradition common to all 
the Aryan nations; that these traditions can be traced back to phrases indi- 
cating physical phenomena of whatever kind; that these phrases furnish an 
inexhaustible supply of themes for epic poetry; that the growth of a vast 
epical literature was as inevitable as the multiplication of myths, when the 
original meaning of the phrases which gave birth to them was either in part or 
wholly forgotten; that the substance of the ‘Iliad and the Odyssey’ existed 
from an indefinitely early time.”-—p. 217. 





7 “Heroes of Hebrew History.” By Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. London: Strahan and Co. 1870. 

8 “The Mythology of the Aryan Nations.” By George W. Cox, M.A., late 
— of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. London; Longmans. 
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But then— 


“No charm which might have attached to the human characters of Helen 
and Hector, Paris and Achilleus—no pathos which lay in the tale of Sarpéd6n’s 
early death, or of the heart-piercing grief of Priam [why not Priamos ?] can 
equal that infinitely higher charm which takes its place, when we see in these 
legends the hidden thoughts of our forefathers during tliose distant ages when 
they knew nothing of an order of nature, and the fading twilight of every 
evening marked the death of the toiling and short-lived sun.”—>p. 218. 


No doubt in recent times a flood of light has been thrown by 
means of researches in Indian antiquity, both upon the origin and 
affiliation of the languages now generally classed as Aryan, and also 
upon the classical and Scandinavian mythologies. And as one result it 
follows that in the Homeric poeins the general mythological framework, 
the divine machinery, modes of natural or supernatural agency, “ cus- 
tomary”’ epithets of the deities, personifications of physical phenomena, 
and their description in mythological terms, show a very close connexion 
between the religious ideas of an age already expiring in Greece, and 
the conceptions of the authors of some of the Vedic hymns. But to 
our apprehension it is impossible to resolve the epic “self—the whole 
“tale of Troy divine’—into a mythological enigma. A human action 
is therein intended to be described ; invented it may be, but dramati- 
eally and artistically composed, with beginning, middle, and end; 
founded, if not upon an actual historical event, yet, in Aristotle’s sense, 
more philosophical than history, as representing a chain of events which 
might very well have occurred at a time when the population of the 
Mediterranean coasts and islands employed themselves in piracy, 
thinking it no dishonour to plunder their neighbours’ towns and to 
steal their women. ‘The distinct moral characters (0) of Achilleus, 
Agamemnon, Diomedes, Hector, and the rest, are undoubtely lost if 
the whole action of the [iad is reduced to a solar myth, but not so if 
it be acknowledged to be what it really is, neither a myth nor a history, 
but a poem; and so are preserved also the interest of many truly 
pathetic incidents and episodes ; and the reality remains to the deserip- 
tions of the habits of men about the close of the Brazen age, their 
camp and domestic life, the chase of vigorous youths and hounds, 
and the like. It is not at all necessary to suppose the larger Homerie 
poems, or either of them, to have been composed at once as they 
have come down to us; and it is probable enough that the Iliad ter- 
minated originally with the death of Hector, so that the deserip- 
tion of the funeral rites of Patroclus, with the immolation of the 
twelve Trojan youths, may not originally have belonged to it. This 
slaughter appears to have shocked Mr. Cox greatly as not being by any 
possibility Greek. Certainly, human sacrifice was not Greek, and yet we 
have the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father which was felt by 
Athenians to be a legitimate source of dramatic interest, entangled as 
the hero was in the meshes of the divine casting-net. And the sacrifice 
of the twelve Trojans is not unsuitable dramatically as the culminating 
atrocity in the madness of the hard-hearted Achilleus. We cannot of 
course follow in detail such an elaborate work as Mr. Cox’s. The 
principle which appears to have led him astray is the assuming that 
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similarity or analogy must in all cases imply community of origin. 
Hence the Bishop of Winchester, in his way of looking at it, supposes 
the classic Hercules to be a caricature of the Biblical Samson. It might 
with equal probability be inferred that Samson was derived from a 
primitive buffoon-Hercules. It is by far most probable that there is no 
connexion whatever between the two. So Mr. Cox finds in popular 
tales and stories of various nations traces of the solar myth. And this 
portion of the work, notwithstanding many curious analogies and 
approximations, appears to us as fanciful as that which treats of the 
Homeric poems ; robbers and rievers, thieves and shifty lads, are in- 
digenous to all soils; their tricks and achievements become the origin 
of popular tradition in rude ages, as they do afterwards of a ‘Thieves’ 
Literature, naturally presenting many points of resemblance between 
stories independent of each other as to origin. ; 

The two principal points which Professor Max Miiller specially 
illustrates in his Introduction to Captain Rogers’s Translation of 
“‘Buddhagosha’s Parables’’? concern the charges of atheism and nihilism 
which have been brought against Buddha himself. He is desirous of 
vindicating Buddha more particularly—from having taught the 
nihilistic conception of Nirvana. With him he supposes it to have 
represented “the entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to good and evil, an 
absorption of the soul in itself, and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a new birth.”—p. xlv. 

There is no immediate prospect of a settlement of this controversy, 
because of the absence of sufficient evidence to determine it. There is 
acuteness in the following observation of Professor Max Miller, but it 
can hardly be admitted to be conclusive :—‘I believe we shall be 
justified in accepting that view as the original one, the one peculiar to 
Buddha himself, which harmonizes least with the later system of 
orthodox Buddhism.”—p. xxxviii. This is confirmed to a certain 
extent if we assume with the Professor, that the Dhammapada, which 
he here translates from the Pali, contains with some probability the 
utterances of Buddha himself, or if not so, at least what were believed 
to have been such by the members of the council under Asoka in 
246 B.c., and we cannot get nearer to Buddha himself than this. 
Nevertheless, it can hardly be considered that the passages cited are 
conclusive, even supposing them to have been uttered by Buddha. It 
was evidently not possible, as appears amply from the literature of 
Buddhism, for its teachers, and we may infer for its founder himself, 
to avoid altogether falling into modes of expression and forms of 
thought prevailing in the religious and philosophical schools with 
which they were surrounded. Buddhism presupposed and is built upon 
the conception of inevitable sequences in worlds to come from the 
conduct of men in this. In common with Brahminism it taught or 
assumed that sequences would work themselves out from good and 





® “Buddhagosha’s Parables.” Translated from Burmese. By Capt. T. Rogers, 
R.E, With an introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or “Path of 
Virtue,” translated from Pali. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the French Institute, &c. 
London ;: Triibner and Co. 1870, 
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evil antecedents, that they would respectively emerge for ever and 
ever, moreover that in the highest and happiest condition there would 
be possibility of lapse. To cut off this possibility for the wise was 
the aim and supposed achievement of Buddha ; to extinguish passion, 
sense, and perception, and to bring what we should call the moral 
agent, if not to a state of “ Nothing,” to a condition of “ Know- 
nothing,” in which the entity of the individual once liable to be blown 
about by every gust of passion and deceived by all illusions, would 
lose all consciousness and be subject to no change. Whether this 
may properly be called an utter extinction of a personal being or not, 
is a purely speculative question, with which it is most probable 
Buddha did not concern himself, nor is it likely that any one among 
ourselves who should endeavour to solve it would make much progress 
in it. Respecting Buddha’s acknowledgment or not of a Creator, 
Professor Max Miiller arrives more distinctly at a negative conclusion. 
He does not think any passage can be produced from the books of 
the Buddhist Canon known to us, “which in any way presupposes the 
belief in a personal Creator.” The negative character of this judg- 
ment will be fairly estimated when we remember on the one hand the 
existence already before the rise of Buddhism of various philosophical 
systems in India, and also the indistinctness which belongs among 
ourselves to the conception of “ person,” as applied to the Deity. The 
Parables, translated by Captain Rogers, under the name of “ Buddha- 
gosha” (fifth century after Christ), might reasonably, according to 
Professor Max Miiller (pp. xvii. xviii.), be attributed to Mahinda, son 
of Asoka (third century B.c.). They are extremely curious, illustrating 
particularly the doctrine of sequences, of which we have spoken, and 
enforcing morality as understood by the Buddhist much more by the 
terrors of the Hells than by the prospect of Nirvana. They confirm 
the truth, now becoming generally acknowledged, that no religion 
which has come down to us from antiquity is altogether false or bad, 
nor any altogether true. 

Dr. Muir’s purpose in his “ Original Sanskrit Texts’! is rather to 
collect material which may be useful to students than to bring out 
any theory of his own concerning the primitive religion of the Aryas, 
There is, however, one question which seems to press for an answer as 
soon as one becomes at all acquainted with the Vedic literature—that 
is, which was precedent, monotheism or polytheism among the people 
of this race? For in the hymns themselves are found monotheistic 
and pantheistic conceptions as well as polytheistic. The minimum date 
ef the Vedic hymns being now admitted by Sanskrit scholars to run up 
to 1000 years before Christ, it is evident that they must have been 
the deposit as it were of a very considerable preceding time; and 
there are no data, so far as we are aware, for fixing the anterior limit 
of the period within which they were composed. Dr. Muir speaks of 





10 « Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India, 
their Religion and Institutions.” Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by J. 
Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Vol. V. ‘Contributions to a Knowledge of the 
Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious Ideas, Life, and Manners of the Indians in the 
Vedic Age.” London: Triibner and Co. 1870. 
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this moderately as one of several hundred years. It was one during 
which human society attained a very great degree of complexity, and 
underwent some important changes, as in the altered relation of the 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans. The speculative power had ample time 
meanwhile to develop itself. That the monotheistic conception was 
the later development during this period is most probable from the far 
greater preponderance of the hymns in honour of the various deities ; 
and although several of these appear to assume at times the Attribute 
of Supreme Ruler or Lord, that is explained by the tendency of the 
particular worshipper to exaggerate the glories of his favourite deity. 
We must be spared any attempt to give any abstract of this learned 
and most painstaking collection of ‘texts. With respect to the con- 
nexion between the Indian and Greek mythologies, we meet with the 
following sober and balanced judgment. Upon the whole, the older 
Indian mythology corresponds more nearly with the Greek than the 
later Indian. But there are some deities, as of the sea, of war, and of 
love, met with in the Epics and the Puranas, not known to the oldest 
Vedic poems which correspond in a general way with Poseidon, Ares, 
and Aphrodite. Personifications of this kind may arise in part from a 
later process of imagination or reflection impelling a people to fill up 
any blanks in their earlier mythology, and causing them to be always 
adding to and modifying it. ‘“ Resemblances of this last description, 
though they are by no means accidental, are not necessarily anything 
more than the results of similar processes going on in nations possessing 
the same-general tendencies and characteristics.” °—p. 3. 

Mr. Hunt, in the preface to his history of “ Religious Thought in 
England,”!! says:—‘ There are two views of Christianity distinctly 
traceable in the history of the Church. They exist more or less in all 
systems, and often in the same mind. ‘The one receives its highest 
expression in the Roman claim to infallibility, the other in Bishop 
Temple’s theory of the education of the human race.”—p. 5. What 
he means is substantially true, but it is purely silly to talk of “ Bishop 
Temple’s theory.” Dr. Temple never gave any indication of really 
understanding the theory so feebly presented in his Essay. If he had 
ever done so he would hardly have undertaken to withdraw that pro- 
duction, nor would he have reverted, if he has been rightly reported, 
to the necessity after the “ Education” has been carried as far as 
possible, of a “ Revelation” to supply its defects. Mr. Hunt, we think, 
overrates very considerably the appearance of the rationalizing principle 
among divines of the Church of England. No doubt Protestantism 
itself implies that principle; but very few divines, particularly in the 
English Church, which has always halted between two opinions, have 
really been led by it—none have dared boldly to avow it, or have under- 
taken to follow it whithersoever it might leadthem. This false estimate 
of the Church of England as a Church, and the set determination to 
make it out, give an ad captandum air to Mr. Hunt’s volume which 
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would not otherwise belong to it. For it is, in fact, very temperate, 
fair, and well-written. It would have been rendered much more 
useful if the author had been more particular in the citation of his 
authorities. 

Although French is so generally familiar in this country, we hope a 
great many will read the translation of Dr. Réville’s brief but lucid 
work on the “ Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ,” who might 
not have mef with it in the other language.!* No doubt the battle 
of the Eagles will gather shortly about this central subject. Dr. 
Réville himself well observes :— 

“The statement that Jesus is God was until lately looked upon by every 
one, except a few Unitarian Protestants, as a proposition to be either accepted 
or rejected as awhole. It was supposed that no one could be a Christian 
who did not admit it. Jesus of Nazareth was represented as having claimed 
for himself the name and attributes. of Deity ; as having founded his right to 
be obeyed and believed upon this claim ; and as having been the voluntary victim 
of that affirmation which brought his countrymen to the alternative of either 
adoring him as the Creator or putting him to death as a blasphemer.”—p. viii. 

The portion of the work which will prove most interesting is that 
in which Dr. Réville traces the gradual disintegration of this doctrine 
from the Reformation to the present time. 

Mr. Orr’s pamphlet on the “Authenticity of John’s Gospel’? is 
worth reading, more particularly because he is not swayed to his con- 
clusion by any desire to infer the Deity of Jesus from the statements 
in chap. 1. and elsewhere. And he points out with great force that 
these statements from which some have inferred as of necessity the 
doctrine of the God-Man, are counterbalanced by other expressions in 
this Gospel more distinctly recognising the pure humanity of Jesus, 
than are to be met with in any other of the Gospels. “ For in John’s 
Gospel, in the very first chapter which speaks of him as an embodi- 
ment of the Logos, he is called by one of his own disciples ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.’ Nor in this Gospel is the miraculous 
conception once spoken of, though Mary, as ‘the mother of Jesus,’ is 
repeatedly introduced.”—p. 4. As Mr. Orr writes essentially from 
the same theological standing-ground as the late Professor J. J. 
Tayler, a comparison may fairly be instituted between the two argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Robert Lamb’s “ School Sermons,’ do not profess to enter upon 
theology strictly so called; they are, however, orthodox ; but we note 
them on account of the evident sincerity and amiability of the author. 





12 “ History of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ.” Translated from the 
French of Albert Réville, Minister of the French Reformed Church, Rotterdam. 
Authorized Translation. By Ann Swaine. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1870. 

13 «¢ The Authority of John’s Gospel, deduced from Internal Evidence.” With 
Answers to Objections derived from the Mode of Teaching the Style, the Doctrine 
of the Logos, and other circumstances, By James Orr. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1870. 
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The “Critical English New Testament,’ published by Messrs. 
Bagster, is not intended apparently to give much aid in the revision 
of the Authorized Version generally. It is simply intended to point 
out to the English reader the places where some alteration will be 
necessary by reason of now acknowledged improvements in the Re- 
ceived Text. 

Unlike most interpreters of the Apocalypse, Mr. Desprez has the 
courage frankly to acknowledge that he believes himself to have been 
wrong in a very essential point of a previous explanation of that 
generally puzzling book.16 He now considers that Babylon is to be 
interpreted of Rome, not of Jerusalem, which no doubt removes some 
difficulties. And as to the general principle of explanation which the 
author adopts, it lies between the hypothesis of a supernatural enig- 
matical prediction of particular history, and that of a vaticinatio post 
eventum: he supposes the Seer, probably John the Apostle himself, 
to have anticipated the speedy return of the Messiah to earth to 
destroy his enemies and to set up the kingdom of the New Jeru- 
salem ; an anticipation which was speedily falsified by events. 

The half-yearly issue of Messrs. Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library con- 
sist of the second volume of the “ Works of Tertullian,”!” comprising 
seven of his treatises, all of considerable interest; also of a volume 
containing a complete collection of “ Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and 
Revelations.” Messrs. Clark have also published a translation of 
Ullmann’s well-known treatise on “ The Sinlessness of Jesus,’’!8 

Dr. M. Reichel’s is an excellent translation of that portion of Dr. 
Zeller’s “Philosophie der Griechen”!® which treats of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, “which supplied the scientific mould into which Christianity 
in the early years of its growth was cast, and bearing the shape of 
which, it has come down to us;” which is true in a considerable 


measure. 
“The Laws of Discursive Thought,” by Dr. M‘Cosh,”° will prove a 





15 “ A Critical English New Testament ; Presenting at one view the Authorized 
Version and the Results of the Criticisms of the Original Text.” London: Bagster. 
1870. 

16 “John; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testament.” By Philip S. Desprez, 
B.D., Vicar of Alvediston, Wilts. Author of ‘‘ Daniel; or, the Apocalypse of the 
Old Testament.” London: Longmans. 1870. 

' 47 «The Writings of Quintus Sept. Flor. Tertullianus.” Vol. II. Translated 
by Peter Holmes, D.D., F.R.A.S., Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
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very useful practical book. He observes that most writers who have 
recently treated of Logie have dwelt especially on the laws of ratio- 
cination and the rules of syllogism. The Port Royal Logic was famous 
in its day for its illustration of the operation of the judgment, and for 
its rules concerning propositions. Dr. M‘Cosh points out that most 
errors in processes of reasoning are in fact traceable to a defect in the 
first logical operation of the intellect—namely, originate in indistinet- 
ness of apprehension. He has, therefore, taken chief pains to inves- 
tigate the nature of “the notion” or object of apprehension (vénua). 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HATEVER may be the exact issue of the present legislative 
efforts for the reform of the law of tenure of land in Ireland, 

the speculations on the real political aspects of land to which these 
efforts are due, or with which they have been accompanied, are likely to 
be of the most permanent value. We had occasion lately to notice 
the series of essays on ‘‘Systems of Land Tenure”’ published by the 
Cobden Club. Another really precious contribution in the same diree- 
tion is a volume of essays by Professor Cliffe Leslie,! on “ Land 
Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, England, and Continental 
Countries.” In this work the wholesome lessons which have been so long 
inculeated in this Review with respect to the true relations of land to 
social existence and progress are driven home with all the accumulated 
force of argument, example, statistics, and moral suasion. Professor 
Cliffe Leslie enforces the doctrine that it is not enough merely to 
redress the accidental evils of a particular system of land tenure, how- 
ever vicious. “The system of Irish agricultural tenure (he says) is 
admitted on all sides to be an intolerable evil, both politically and 
economically regarded; but it has become so not through its own 
inherent impolicy and injustice alone, but by reason also of the entire 
structure of the land system, which gives the occupation of the tenant- 
farmer an undue predominance in the economy of the island as in the 
mind of the public. The position of the tenart-farmer cannot indeed 
be fully understood without reference to the unhealthy and unnatural 
economy produced by the land system as a whole.” . Lt is pointed out 
clearly that it is an entire misconception to suppose that the towns 
have not suffered equally with the country, and that even within the 
last twenty years the degeneration has been very rapid. If a line were 
drawn from Dublin to the nearest point of Lough Swilly in the north, 
and another to Bantry Bay in the south, the angle contained by these 
lines between the capital and the Atlantic, does not include one large 
and populous city, and hardly includes a town or village the trade and 
population of which have not decreased in the last twenty years. Absen- 
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teeism is properly denounced as dwarfing all the local custom and 
industry of the rural neighbourhoods, the peasant having no market 
for his poultry, eggs, and butter, and the village shopkeeper keeping 
up a ceaseless struggle with the want of custom and the smallness of 
profits, Professor Cliffe Leslie again treats the recent customary emi- 
gration from Ireland in the only true way a humane and patriotic 
citizen can treat it. ‘The whole stream of emigration, he says, which 
flows from imprisoned national wealth, from the legal insecurity of 
industrial enterprise and improvement, is a current of decline, not of 
progress ; and he alleges it to be among the grave mischiefs ‘of the 
doctrines so sedulously diffused respecting the advantage of emigration, 
that it misleads the mind of the public and of the Irish proprietors to 
look for a cure of the evils of Ireland in one of the results of their per« 
petuation. The key to the author’s whole position, based as it is on 
the widest experience and the profoundest thought, is that “the system 
of property, an oligarchic and feudal system of property, is the radical 
evil, of which the system of tenure is only a single branch. The great 
aim of Parliament ought to be to diffuse property in land widely through- 
out the nation ; treating all immediate cost incurred for that end in 
compensating existing proprietors, as incurred, not only for the im- 
provement of Ireland, but also for the security of the Empire. 

The Cobden Club have rendered another great service to theoretical 
and practical political science by the publication of Mr. Cobden’s 
“ Speeches on Questions of Public Policy.”® Mr. Cobden has become 
in many quarters so mere a name associated with the history of the 
Free-trade controversy, and with the French commercial treaty, as 
well perhaps as with certain extreme doctrines on the subject of 
Peace, that it is high time to re-establish one of the wisest, purest 
minded, and most patriotic of modern Englishmen in the estimation 
of his countrymen. These volumes have the advantage of exhibiting 
in connexion with each other Mr. Cobden’s views on a large number 
of very different topics. ‘The effect is to show at once the clearness and 
unity of his mind, and also to illustrate a truth now-a-days much 
forgotten, that the main dogmas of the Liberal creed really hang 
together in such a way that any sincere and intelligent advocate of 
one will be an equally sincere and intelligent advocate of all. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers’s preface affords a suitable and worthy introduction 
to the whole. Mr. Cobden is there described as, in the strictest sense 
of the words, an extempore speaker. He pretended neither to rhetoric 
nor to epigram, and the style is described as “ homely, conversational, 
familiar, and even garrulous.” He was never unprepared, for he never 
spoke on any topic with which he was not thoroughly conversant. 


“He read up everything which he talked about, hence his facts were as 
indisputable as his inferences were precise. He was never obliged to repudiate 
a principle which he had once adopted or announced, for he never accepted a 
compromise on any question of public policy. Hence he has done more than 
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any other statesman to make the administration of public affairs an exact 
science. And for the same reason as he entered into Parliament in the full 
maturity of his powers, he never had to abandon a single position which he 
accepted, maintained, and affirmed.” 


The subjects to which the speeches in these two volumes refer are 
numerous, and include all the most pressing political topics of the day. 
They are Free-trade, Finance, War, Foreign Policy, India, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and Education. It is not necessary even to state 
summarily Mr. Cobden’s leading views on all these topics. These 
views have, in a more or less modified, or rather mutilated form, become 
part of the general programme of the Liberal party. All that is wanted 
in order to translate the idea of Mr. Cobden into the actual world of 
his successors, is consistency, thoroughness, and decision of thought, 
purity of aim, comprehensiveness of knowledge, and fearlessness in 
action. 


English readers have been surfeited with descriptions of American 
politics, institutions, habits, and scenery, all more or less varying from 
even the probable truth, and all coloured in a greater or less degree 
with the lurid hues imparted by prejudice and love of display and of 
stimulating composition, if not by something worse, as malevolence 
or reckless pruriency. It is a sincere pleasure to recal the wondering 
and staring faculties of Englishmen, who really wish to get some real 
information about current American facts, to a work which, from the 
first page to the last, is replete with truth—as large a measure of the 
truth as the space renders possible, and nothing but the truth. Mr. 
W. F. Rae’s work, entitled “ Westward by Rail,’’® purports to narrate 
the most salient parts of his experience during a visit he paid last 
year to the United States, and in the course of which he travelled 
by the new Pacific railway route to San Francisco, and minutely in- 
spected Salt Lake City. The work is mainly of a descriptive nature, 
and does not include, except incidentally, Mr. Rae’s estimate of the 
social and political condition of the States; though he refers to a 
valuable article of his own in the number of this Review for January, 
1870, in reference to the conclusions he has come to upon the 
“problems which cluster round the American claims upon England.” 
The parts of this work which especially demand, and will receive, 
attention, are the vivid and detailed accounts of the railway journey 
across the continent, the critical examination of the state and 
prospects of the Mormon settlement, the pictorial exhibition of the 
condition of San Francisco and the Californians, and the appreciative 
and sympathetic account of Boston and Harvard University. There 
is a quiet and subtle charm as well as a deep and true romantic 
interest in the story of the railway journey, as “ Pullman’s Sleeping 
Cars,” with all their hotel appendages, exceeding even the privileges 
of royalty at home, are swung across the prairie, from city to city ; 
now among retreating or already vanished buffaloes; now among 
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Indians, so “ friendly” as to have assumed the revolver as an ornament 
over and above the bowie-knife ; now along a swampy marsh, “ going 
at a snail’s pace, and each moment being likely to go to hell’s bottom ;” 
now among snow-capped mountains, eight thousand miles above the 
sea level; now again descending a thousand feet in twenty miles 
without steam-power, with “brakes tightly screwed down on the loco- 
motive and the cars.” The description of the last part of the ascent is 
very striking :— 


“The intense coldness of the air excites general remark. The explanation 
is simple. We are nearing the highest point of the line. Since leaving 
Omaha the ascent has been gradual, but continuous. We have ascended 
nearly eight thousand feet above the sea level, and the height gained is amidst 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, on which snow always lies, and where not 
a day throughout the year passes without the fall of a larger or smaller 

uantity of snow. The purity of the air is extreme. Objects many miles 
distant seem as if they were but as many fect removed from the spectator. 
With difficulty do the lungs become inflated, so great is the rarity of the air. As 
mile after mile is traversed the ground is more steep. Cuttings through the 
rocks have been made to reduce the incline. The strain on the engine becomes 
greater; the speed of the train is diminished, until the ascent is finally made ; 
and the train halts at Sherman, a railway station of which the elevation 
exceeds that of any in the world, it being situated 8235 feet above the level 


of the sea.” 


The part devoted to the description of the life of the Saints is of 
very rare value, because there seems to be in Englishmen an almost 
physical incapacity to look at this subject with judicial coolness yet 
moral self-possession. Mr. Rae, in his preface, speaks in very strong 
though justly deserved language of writers, who “ without unreservedly 
expressing personal admiration for the worst Mormon doctrines and 
customs, leave undoubtedly the impression that polygamy is not such 
a bad thing after all.’ Mr. Rae has not added much to the actual 
facts already known, though the impression he gives, owing to his 
placing the facts in what is manifestly their true relation to each other, 
is distinctly less favourable to the character of Mormon institutions 
than that given by most previous writers. He denounces with 
vehement though carefully measured indignation, the system of 
espionage, intolerance, tyranny, and sexual profligacy, accompanied 
with the most stupid religious fanaticism on which he considers the 
Mormon church to be built up; but he advocates no other mode of 
extinguishing that church than a severely just and equal administra- 
tion of the general law of the United States. There is something 
very touching in Mr. Rae’s concluding notice of Boston, contrasting 
as it does with what he has to tell of the spurious forms of civilization 
making way in Utah and California :— 


“The Bostonians are in the van of that civilization, which is distinctively 
American, and of which the mission and the pride consist in demonstrating 
to a sceptical and sneering world that the most uncompromising and perfect 
Republicanism tends to elevate rather than to vulgarize; to beautify rather 
than to tarnish ; to quicken the pulse of general self-sacrifice, rather than to 
repress all the finer feelings of human nature, aud enshrines in men’s minds, 
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as the only idols to which homage can be fitly paid, the highest forms of social 
breeding, and the most finished patterns of mental culture.” 


This is a book of which a brief and incomplete notice is not less 
painful, by an act of self-denial to the writer, than it is a loss to a 
reader who will not betake himself to the pages of the original. 

The legitimate province of humour in the treatment of the saddest 
and most perplexing problems of social and political philosophy is one 
of the most debateable questions in criticism. It is very easy to decry 
altogether the admixture of humour on any pretext whatever. It is 
not difficult to advocate a light and satirical mode of treating all sub- 
jects whatever, even the gravest. The true difficulty for the writer 
and the critic is to see so deeply into the heart of things as never to 
lose sight of their intrinsic quality, and yet to have such a clear view 
of surrounding things as to be in no danger of evincing even for a 
moment any disproportionate or inharmonious attention to one class 
of ideas at the expense of all others. He who solves this practical 
problem is the truest and profoundest humorist, and the unknown 
author of “Ginx’s Baby” has made good his claims to be ranked as 
such.* The topics really presented in this marvellous and startling 
little biography are the darkest and often the most repulsive ones of 
modern society. Over-population, pauper-dwellings in densely crowded 
towns, poor-law stolidity, religious bigotry, ignorance, and intolerance, 
sectarian charity and charitable fanaticism, magisterial and police 
effeteness, legal and judicial cobweb-weaving, colonial questions, 
Irish questions, and home government questions,—each of these topics 
is handled gently but firmly, or rather sketched out in broad and 
ghastly chalks, coloured after a fashion that no one who comes near 
can fail to keep staring at them, and those who have once so stared 
will never forget them. In attempting to carry out so ambitious a 
project, it is not unnatural that the ludicrous side should sometimes 
occupy the whole of the picture and the other aspect be for a time 
almost forgotten. This is an obvious ground for criticism, though 
the criticism can lead nowhere in a case like this, where everything 
depends on the real seriousness of the author. To one who knows 
what he is touching everything may be forgiven, to another who 
smiles without thinking what he is smiling at, even real drollery is 
rightly imputed as a charge. The story of this work is simple, though 
perhaps hardly probable. It is that of an unfortunate child born in the 
purlieus of Westminster, and which narrowly escapes being drowned 
by its father who has already had twelve other children. It is rescued 
from this fate by the bystanders, and soon falls into the hands of some 
pious Catholics, and then into those of a Protestant Association, from 
which it finally escapes and, by a feat of literary legerdemain, finds 
itself brought face to face with the members of a leading political club 
in Pall Mall. It passes some of its early years in this establishment, 
and last scene of this story’s eventful history, finally commits suicide 
over Vauxhall Bridge. This is the rude skeleton of the tale. The 
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real living body must be read and pondered over in its own brief, stir- 
ring, harrowing, deadly, or life-inspiring characters. 

In his treatment of “ Difference of Sex as a topic of Jurisprudence 
and Legislation,”’ Professor Sheldon Amos differs as much from previous 
writers in his method as in his matter.®> In the first place, he treats 
all the “ woman’s questions” together, regarding them as all depending 
upon the same principles, and each as illustrating all the rest. In the 
second place, he commences with describing the ultimate form of 
society he desires, as considering it the most adequate for the develop- 
ment of all that is in man, and tests existing or pussible legislation by 
little else than its capacity to promote the advent of this state of 
society. As for the matter, the author differs from almost every one 
of the leading English writers on the same subject by wishing to 
intensify to the utmost the differences between the sexes, and by 
holding the fact of these differences to be the most precious and civi- 
lizing agents in promoting the general culture of the human race. 
But then it is true and not false, natural and not artificial, differences 
that he wishes to have manifested and developed in every way. ‘The 
pressing questions are, how to ascertain what are true and natural diffe- 
rences, and how to favour the greatest possible play and interchange of 
these differences one with another. It is at this point that junction is 
made with Mr. John Stuart Mill and the general English champions of 
woman’s claims to legal and political equality with man. It is pointed 
out that all laws which (except for the purpose of ascertaining the fact 
of marriage and protecting the physically weak) have recognised dif- 
ferences of sex have been simply mischievous, and have seriously 
retarded civilization. They have confounded the true grounds of 
opposition between the sexes, they have crystallized the ignorant, tyran- 
nical, and partial conceptions of particular epochs, they have prevented 
men and women discovering by real experiment and living attempts 
what is the kind of work to which in the long run they are severally 
best fitted. Thus the author arrives at the same conclusions on all the 
main points, as those whom he, at cne part of his reasoning, appears 
to oppose. He is in favour, on grounds carefully stated, of law inter- 
posing as few obstacles as possible in the way of divorce, of marriage 
having no effect whatever on the rights of ownership of the parties 
to it; of the entire abandonment of all special legislation for women, 
in the way of specially protecting them or excluding them from occu- 
pations and professions ; and lastly, of the complete recognition of the 
equal political capacity of women with men. 

Mr. Grant’s work® on “ Home Politics and the Growth of Trade con- 
sidered in its relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration,” is not 
only of great value in itself, as drawing attention to classes of facts not 
sufficiently dwelt upon in their mutual connexion with each other, but 
also as containing a mass of statistics and facts arrayed in a convenient 
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form, and likely to be of the greatest use to social and political re- 
formers. Mr. Grant’s general position is that a great, though scarcely 
noticed, transformation of social conditions is going on in the country 
which, unless special precautions are taken, is likely to lead to national 
disasters of the most aggravated kind. ‘he general facts that the 
trade of this country has of late years been increasing at an enormous 
rate, that population has been far more than keeping pace with it, and 
that the people have been becoming more and more dependent upon 
other countries for the supply of the necessaries of life, are admitted 
on all sides. The question arises as to what issue these facts tend, 
and there are many tokens that that issue is anything but a favourable 
one. In the first place, the excessive growth of trade has been, in a 
great measure, owing to a series of exceptional causes which Mr. Grant 
examines with great particularity. Among the causes are, as enume- 
rated by Mr. Grant, the growth of population and civilization all over 
the world, the influences of emigration in connexion with the dis- 
eoveries of gold, international exhibitions, the action of war as 
developing new relations with other countries, the opening of new 
ports of trade and the reduction of import duties, and the influence of 
capital. Some of these causes are likely to continue to operate, but 
not all. Mr. Grant’s general conclusion from this part of his investi- 
gation is that “we have no right to anticipate a further large develop- 
ment of our future trade.” But in the second place, population is 
not likely to be arrested, or even to maintain its present moderate rate 
of growth, and the problem of a constantly growing pauperism is 
presented in all its terrible proportions. It is at this point that Mr. 
Grant urges the main argument which it is the purpose of his work 
to insist on. The Colonial Empire and India must be bound together 
with England in far closer bonds than ever before, in order to provide 
for the development of the almost untouched resources of the outlying 
dependencies of England, and also for the sustenance of the super- 
abundant population of this country. Mr. Grant is in favour of 
making emigration to the colonies a matter of State policy of the most 
conscious and deliberate kind. 

The subject of popular education in this country is gradually ap- 
proaching the stage at which the main questions involved are clearly 
ascertained, and the points at which final issue will be joined between 
opponents are being rapidly reached. Mr. Sproat’s work on the 
“ Education of the Rural Poor’? is an useful contribution to these 
ends. It is arranged in a form in which each debateable proposition 
is brought clearly into view, and it contains valuable statistics and 
facts as serviceable to one side as to the other. Assuming the fact of 
the deplorably depressed condition of the agricultural poor in the 
matter of education, there are (says Mr. Sproat) four sources through 
which an improved condition of these poor may be looked for. ‘These 
are—(1) the parents; (2) the clergy ; (3) the landed proprietors and 
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resident gentry ; and (4) the Government. Each of these classes of 
persons has its qualifications tested in turn. The parent is, in some 
parts of the country, seriously hampered by his poverty and by 
the necessity under which he labours of making use of his child’s 
labour. “ Child’s labour is useful on farms generally, and it is difficult 
for the peasant to resist the solicitation of the farmer, together with 
the attraction of a substantial addition to his own weekly income. In 
some parts of the country, the inducements to labourers to hire out 
even their young children to farmers are especially influential, owing 
to the variety and quick succession of employments suitable for chil- 
dren.” The clergy are rightly charged with not having been consis- 
tently the poor man’s friends agaitist the rich, and with having been 
habitually seduced from the exercise of their true functions by their 
“social leanings.’’ ‘The landowners have been obviously interested, 
from their own point of view, hitherto in resisting popular education ; 
and the present English land system is in a great measure responsible 
for the abuses so brought about. Accepting then the position that 
the Government must, in default of other agency, take the initiative, 
what is called the religious difficulty immediately presents itself. We 
are certainly not satistied with Mr. Sproat’s well-intentioned compro- 
mise of insisting on the “ reading in a rate-paid school of the Scrip- 
tures, chiefly from the Authorized Version.” In a strictly so-called 
“national school,”’ nothing but the best elements of all learning should 
be given, and those of the rudest and most mechanical description ;— 
so only can all danger of confounding mere mental training with 
education in the true sense of the word be averted, and also all risk of 
offending justifiable and honourable scruples on the part of parents be 
guarded against. Mr. Sproat quotes with approbation the opinion of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt on the subject of “ compulsion.” 

It is a great help towards the clearing of a subject in dispute to 
have all the arguments on one side ably, fairly, and powerfully handled. 
This service Mr. Dudley Campbell has rendered to the question of 
“Compulsory Education.”® Nothing can be added to what he has 
said, and he has said it all about as well as it could be said. Mr. 
Campbell’s argument is indeed a hard piece of logic which it is very 
difficult to struggle out of, the more so as he admits that the method 
he advocates is only a temporary necessity, and in a few years “a new 
generation, lifted up from the ground where its fathers lie shackled by 
poverty and ignorance, would need little of constraint or assistance to 
induce them to afford their offspring the advantages to which they 
owed their elevation.” ‘This is indeed the best or only true defence of 
the interference of the State in this matter. ‘The argument against 
such interference generally rests upon universal principles, which only 
the deepest and most far-seeing of political thinkers can truly 
apprehend, and yet which are seen to be, when once apprehended, 


inexorable. 
A bold, but only too justly deserved, onslaught is made on the main 
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vices of our public-school system by M. A. B., in a series of letters 
which have already appeared in different periodicals.? The English 
public-school system, bound up as it is with the aristocratical habits 
and associations of the country, linked to the past by many really 
precious personal recollections, and presenting certain tangible and 
easily recognisable results of a favourable kind, is very hard to assail 
successfully. The abuse of athletic sports, the system of organized 
slavery termed fagging (possibly a necessary part of the whole insti- 
tution), the extravagance, the idleness, the corrupting habits of com- 
petition, the prevalent false views of the objects of education, wholly 
evade criticism in the presence of a few tolerably successful products 
who have survived the perilous discipline. The masterly hand of 
M. A. B. lashes the whole system as it now exists with well-merited 
scorn. 

For an account of the existing government of the University of 
Cambridge, and the real meaning and bearing of the reforms contem- 
plated, the entertaining pamphlet by a “‘ Member of the Senate’ may 
be advantageously read. The real vices in the modern English system 
of imparting the highest kind of mental culture are so gross, transpa- 
rent, and persistent, that every contribution by way of vehement 
protest may be gladly welcomed. Such a contribution is all the more 
acceptable when it proceeds from one like Mr. Quain,! who has himself 
achieved conspicuous eminence in an arduous professional calling, and 
seems to look round with something like despair on the quantity of 
waste that attends the training of the new generation. There are two 
main faults in English education which really lie at the root of all the 
more detailed mistakes to which such a host of youths are incessantly 
being sacrificed. ‘They are, first, that the matter of education does 
not interest or stimulate the mind and moral curiosity of the pupil. 
Secondly, which is only the first fault in another form, the matter of 
education has not sufficient bearing on the requirements of adult life. 
Now, no one who is not a mere pedant in educational reform supposes 
that all teaching is to be made nothing else than agreeable to the 
pupil, and that nothing is to be taught but what can be turned to 
distinet practical account. The complaint is that English education 
errs by excess the other way. What once represented real interests 
and tangible concerns represents them no longer, and yet still composes 
the main structure of English teaching. On the other hand, all the 
real modern interests and concerns are hardly recognised at all. Mr. 
Quain quotes foreign criticisms on the leading facts of our educational 
system, and explains the evils of excessive athleticism by the existence 
of the other evils :— 


9 <¢Public School Reforms: a few Remarks and Suggestions on the Mental, 
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‘The schoolboy, taught nothing of natural science, knowing no use of the 
world around, except as it is known to all untaught persons, civilized and un- 
civilized, except as it ministers to sport or to the pleasure of active exertion, 
has no other attractive employment but these. Had he been engaged in 
school-work which was not wholly irksome; had he learnt to look with intel- 
ligence on natural objects, learnt to think ‘how and why’ things have come to 
be as they are and to work out the answer, there would then be, in intelligent 
observation and the acquisition of attractive and most necessary knowledge, 
healthful out-door occupations, in various forms. But they do not exist.” , 


No book could be more seasonable at the present moment than 
a report of an argument turning on the state of public education in 
America in respect of the use of thé Bible in common schools.’ The 
argument is not only useful by way of illustrating the possible 
questions that may and will arise in this country if the question of 
the inclusion or exclusion of the Bible in the school programme be 
left to be decided by a local board, but also supplies a very vivid 
picture of the modes of thought prevalent in the States on the com- 
plex question of secular education. The question arose upon the 
passing of a resolution of the “ Board of Education of the city of 
Cincinnati, prohibiting the instruction and reading of religious books, 
including the Holy Scriptures, in the common schools of Cincinnati, it 
being the true object and intent of this rule to allow the children of 
the parents of all sects and opinion in matters of faith and worship 
to enjoy alike the benefit of the common school fund.” The case was 
decided in favour of the retention of the use of the Bible. The argu- 
ment turned upon the degree in which the Christian, or any revealed 
religion, was recognised as the basis of the constitution, and upon the 
degree in which the use of the Bible was essentially presupposed in 
maintaining that basis. 

The Report of the Commissioners despatched to the United States 
by the French Government, for the purpose of reporting upon the 
condition of Public Education, is a document of no ordinary interest.'3 
Its actual contents necessarily consist of much the same matter as 
Bishop Fraser has lately made known to Englishmen, though differ- 
ing so far as it is viewed from a French standing-point, and for 
French and not English purposes. M. Hippeau, in summing up the 
result of his investigations, delights in insisting on the connexion of 
democratic freedom with a high order of public education. In such a 
country as France, he notices, the otlices to be distributed are 
severely limited, and there is a natural, though unconscious disinclina- 
tion to encourage studies among the people which will only multiply 
the hungry aspirants for political honours. The principle of “ self- 
government,” on the other hand, at once enlarges the area of govern- 
ment, and so relies more prevalently on the cooperation of great | 
numbers of the population, and also entirely takes out of the way the | 








12 “The Bible in the Public Schools.” Arguments in the case of John D, 
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13 “TF ’Instruction publique aux Etats-Unis: Rapport adressé au Ministre 
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jealous craving on the part of the large mass of the people for what is 
only in the hands of a carefully chosen few. ‘The whole of this work, 
though compressed within a moderate space, is of the greatest interest, 
and presents a complete picture of the whole educational system of the 
United States. It is well known that the main feature and leading 
unit of that system is the “free or common school.” This school is 
partly a national, partly a State, and partly a local or municipal institu- 
tion. The land or part of the funds is partly contributed by the 
nation ; the general administration is determined upon and controlled 
by the State, or by the central committee appointed by the State 
Legislature ; and the actual work and appointments are superintended 
by the local committee. Many circumstances have conspired to raise 
the standard of female education. Among these are the large draught 
upon the male teachers made by the late war, and the great demand 
for teachers in the new freedmen’s schools in the South. The real 
successes obtained in the education of women and the high concep- 
tions of education getting to be prevalent, have no doubt contributed 
to the same end. M. Hippeau notices that whereas a good general edu- 
cation of a liberal and scientific character is more widely diffused in 
the States than perhaps anywhere else, yet evidence of excellence in 
single branches of knowledge has hitherto been only rarely attained. 
This may be attributed in part to the democratic constitution of 
society ; and in part to certain exceptional conditions of life, which 
are unfavourable to habits of persistent and secluse study. 

An Essay on “ The Science of Law and its Reform,” by a Queen’s 
Counsel, is a work which naturally excites considerable expectations. 
In fact, it may be said to promise the matter which is needed more 
than anything else at the present time, when loose political language, 
vague legal terminology, inaccuracy of expression in debate, are hourly 
causing an endless amount of confusion and delay. ‘The work, how- 
ever, is painfully disappointing, as may be seen at once when it is said 
that the following expressions are co-ordinated together for the pur- 
poses of independent definitiom—The Truth, The Law, Justice, 
Principle in Law, Rule of Law, Equity. What is wanted is a clear 
line drawn between logical, ethical, and juridical conceptions, and no 
scientific analysis is worth anything that does not proceed upon a full 
recognition of all of them, and a careful distinction established and 
maintained between them. 

A valuable “ Appendix’ or “Second Part” of Dr. Holzendorff’s 
“ Encyclopiidie der rechtswissenschaft,’”!® is the “ Rechtslexicon,” con- 
taining a complete alphabetical catalogue of legal terms, with copious 
explanations, historical and exegetical. 

It seems to be the special function of French writers at present 
to throw light upon the subject of social reconstruction, especially in 
the matter of the relations of capital and labour. The author of * Le 





14 “An Essay on the Science of Law, and on its Reform.” By W. Forbes 
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Sublime’ professes to have been a workman himself for twenty 
years, and to have invented or adopted the expression “sublime” to 
characterize a workman who, on one ground or another, is good for 
nothing. “One no longer speaks of a regular and well-conducted work- 
man as being good, or a violent, idle, or drunken one as being bad ; one 
calls the first a ‘workman,’ the other a ‘sublime.’ Workmen are classified 
as follows: the true workman, the workman, the mixed workman, the 
simple ‘sublime,’ the ‘sublime,’ who has gone down in the world, the 
true ‘sublime,’ the ‘son of God,’ and the ‘sublime of the sublime.’ ” 
The author describes the different classes and their social habits with 
great detail, and shows a truly liberal spirit in his fear of inviting the 
assistance of Government for any other purpose except for vindicating 
the free action and expression of opinion on the part of all. 

The philosophy of the progress of society has, since the days of Mon- 
tesquieu and Rousseau, possessed a peculiar attraction for French 
thinkers. Madame Clémence Roger applies herself to the problem of 
reconstructing society from its earliest germ by recurring, in the first 
place, to the speculations of Rousseau.!7 It is said to have been 
under the mixed influences of Christian tradition and a hesitating 
philosophy, “ still replete with the old instincts of race,” that he col- 
lected a quantity of ideas onthe nature of man, which were only up to the 
average standard of the intellect of his day. His consequences are 
logically drawn, and are only false if the premises as to the facts of 
human nature on which they rest are false, as they are. It is the 
purpose of Madame Roger to show that the whole history of the world 
exhibits a species of physiological development, and that in obedience 
to the strict laws of this development, animal life has succeeded to 
vegetation and mineral existence, human life to animal life, and social 
life to human life. Laws have done much to confound the internal 
action of this development, and it is only in perfect equality with full 
freedom for the display of differences, that is to be sought the per- 
fection of society. Much of the ground travelled over has been already 
occupied by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

To classify the amusements of mankind according to the degree 
of selfishness they exhibit, and the injury to the happiness of 
other people they produce, is an idea sufficiently original to justify 
the treatment of a number of topics rather grave and momen- 
tous in a somewhat lighter spirit than usually becomes them. M. 
d’Esterno, in describing “ ‘The King’s Amusement,”!® is not 
thinking of a publicly crowned monarch, but of the uncrowned 
popular monarch who succeeded to the throne in 1789. In laying 
hold of all the good things that came in his way he was met by the 
problem of what to do with the same, which belongs to the country, 
and not tothe town. ‘The destroyers of game fall under four heads :— 
1st, those who wish to get other people’s game; 2ndly, those who 


16 «Te Sublime, ou le Travailleur comme il est en 1870 et ce qu'il peut étre.” 
Par D. P. Paris. 1870. 

7 * Origine de Homme et des Sociétés.” Par Mdme. Clémence Roger. 

48 “Comment le Roi s’amuse en France, et Ja loi aussi.” Par M. d’Esterno, 
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wish to destroy other people’s game; 3rdly, those who wish to hunt 
other people’s game; 4thly, those who wish to manage other people’s 
game. An immense mass of multifarious topics falls under the teach- 
ing of this book, as dress, female manners, racing, hunting, fishing, 
wolf-destroying, and the like. The modes of cure suggested are of a 
too legal nature for our taste, and altogether display an overweening 
confidence in the value of government supervision. 

The reform of the Prussian constitution has an especial interest for 
Englishmen.’ Many of the most serious questions, as education, re- 
presentation, criminal procedure, and reconstruction of the army, 
presented in England, are the very same as those with which Prussia 
has already dealt, or is in the process of dealing with. Furthermore, 
all the leading speculators on constitutional reform in Prussia either 
take England as their type of constitutional perfection, or else pride 
themselves on displaying their familiarity with the most antiquated 
mysteries of English government. The writer on “'The Reform of the 
Prussian Constitution,” charges his countrymen with an abandon- 
ment of the English model, and an overfondness for a French one. 
The complaint is, that the notion of a “ constitution” is habitually 
worked out from the general to the special; and some grand and far- 
seeking conception acquiesced in, which obliterates the details by its 
very splendour. The true mode of treating the subject is held to be 
the clear definition of the actual rights and duties of each citizen, 
with such restriction or extension of those rights and duties as any 
particular situation may demand. Thus definiteness succeeds to 
cloudland, and stern practical guidance to rhetoric and magniloquence. 

The International Congress of Basle, in September, 1869, among 
many other advanced positions which they assumed, arrived at the 
conclusion that there ought to be no more private property in land. 
Dr. Adolph Wagner has devoted an interesting little pamphlet”? to the 
examination in great detail of the value of the arguments alleged in 
support of this view. He holds generally that private property in 
land is not a sign of progressive national corruption, but rather of a 
high civilization, and that even the ordinary elements of physical sub- 
sistence for a people cannot be efficiently provided for in its absence. 
He takes especial pains to examine the theories held by Haxthausen 
and others, as to the great antiquity of village proprietorship in 
Russia and Sclavonia. Dr. Wagner points out that, up to 1592, the 
Russian peasants enjoyed a far greater freedom in respect of locomotion 
and freedom of service than after that date, when a ukase bound the 
peasant to the soil. The real question here discussed is not identical 
with the Irish and English one, but rather touches on the value of 
introducing a system of compulsory co-proprietorship, which is of 
course a very doubtful policy. 

Publicity and a clear conception of facts are great helps to the 
solution of international controversies. Professor Montague Bernard 
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has not only rendered a vast service to the general progress of inter- 
national law by his investigation of all the historical data concerning 
the relations of Great Britain and America during the late civil war, 
but he has also paved the way for settling the particular disputes arising 
out of the depredations of the Alabama.*! It is true that Professor 
Bernard, while maintaining a judicial impartiality between the two 
countries, does not think it well for the two governments to revive 
the memory of any of the incidents of the war. He points out that 
in all times neutral States have pressed too far the interests and claims 
of neutrals, and belligerent States those of belligerents. ‘ These 
facts show how the point of view from which a State regards questions 
of international right and expediency'may be affected by the situation 
in which it is placed, and how rapidly even cherished opinions may 
give way before a great and violent change of circumstances.” These 
considerations, however, in themselves go no way to prove that 
England ought not to be forward in having all claims against her of 
the private losses caused through the release of the Alabama fairly 
assessed. A sore of this kind should be more than merely covered 
with a false or scarf skin. 

The history and main literary work of one of the greatest religious 
and social reformers in the East have an interest which no amount of 
repetition can dull. A German translator of the remains of the almost 
fabulous philosopher and prophet, Lao-tse, illustrated by copious notes, 
may, in truth, be said to open out the otherwise inaccessible.”? Lao-tse, 
so far as anything is known certainly about him, lived in the seventh 
century before Christ, and was a contemporary of Confucius, who 
visited him. Confucius, for many days after his visit, kept a severe 
silence, till at last he said among other things that he had been rendered 
speechless with astonishment at his great contemporary’s richness of 
conception and range of imagination, “ Lao-tse’s profundity of spirit 
and reach of thought is like a vast dragon: I stand by with open 
mouth and cannot utter a word.” lLao-tse, from the character of 
his work, seems to have supplied just what is wanting in the social 
system of Confucius, though also to have needed the constructive, or- 
ganizing, and materialistic conceptions of Confucius in order to embody 
and realize the spiritualistic aspirations which were peculiarly his own. 

One of the most charming and beautiful as well as original little 
books that have recently shed a broad beam of fresh sunlight across 
the dreary waste of ordinary politics, is the translation of a French 
work which is described as “ A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
Philanthropy applied to Armies in the Field.’’? This work is one of the 
best contributions that could be made towards the increase of friendly 
sympathies between States in peace or war, as well as towards the 
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restriction of the chances of wars being brought about. It consists 
of lectures, essays, reported speeches, and the like, all having for their 
object a diminution of the worst horrors of war. The work thus 
ranges over a very large field, including the possibility of forming 
international committees for the care of the sick and wounded in any 
war, the good treatment of prisoners of war, the diminution of the use 
of cruel weapons in warfare, the enforcement of recognised international 
duties in respect of those not actually engaged in a war. To projects 
of this nature the whole force of liberal sympathy ought to be heartily 
and decisively lent. 

The termination of the long reign of absolutism in Austria, and the 
dawn of a truly generous and liberal policy in that country, present 
some of the most interesting and important phenomena of modern 
European history. A detailed account of the policy of reconstruction 
entered on and carried out by Count Beust is given by an “ English- 
man’”4 who, though anonymous, has evidently peculiar sources of infor- 
mation to rely on, and has given assiduous study to the subject of which 
he treats. Count Beust was called to the helm immediately after the 
war of 1866. Everything was against him. Commercial depression, 
national shame and prostration, apprehension of dismemberment, 
tumult among the nationalities, were only a few of the problems 
staring him in the face. On the 22nd of December, 1867, the official 
Gazette of Vienna published the various laws and the new constitution 
for Western Austria, which had passed both Houses, and had received 
on the previous day the sanction of the Emperor. Equal rights for 
all citizens—their eligibility to all public offices—their right to settle 
in all parts of the empire—the inviolability of property, domicile, and 
private correspondence—the full right of association—liberty of the 
press, religion, and education—equality of rights and protection for all 
nationalities—the separation of the judicature from government ad- 
ministration—the institution of trial by jury,—these and such reforms 
may well be said to corroborate the fame of the wise, truly liberal, and 
patriotic statesmanship of the Minister at the head of affairs. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in introducing to the public the account of his 
visit to the eastern parts of Europe, in his capacity of correspondent 
to a daily journal, is bold enough to claim for a visitor in that capacity 
a superiority, for some purposes, over those residing in foreign countries 
for a longer time.?> “ A traveller becomes so rapidly familiarized with 
the aspect of objects by which he is surrounded for any length of 
time, that he loses all sense of their novelty; and with the loss of 
this sense, he loses the power of conveying to others any portraiture of 
their external semblance.” Mr. Dicey has certainly not lost this 
power himself, as his narrative is of the freshest and liveliest descrip- 
tion, and affords about as efficient substitute for actual travel as can 
be hoped for at home. The opening of the Suez Canal and the current 
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relations of the Egyptian and Turkish Governments are described and 
discussed with especial care. Mr. Dicey holds that the one permanent 
source of the dissensions between Egypt and Turkey is the superior 
progress in civilization made by the former power. Whatever progress 
has been made in the last is due to the initiative of Egypt. 

Mr. Matheson’s narrative of his travels from “ England to Delhi” 
is really, in every sense, a magnificent work. It is a splendid se 
in magnificent type, with neat and graceful sketches by way of illus- 
tration, and treating of all the leading objects of interest in India, 
such as religion, government, education, land tenure, social life, mutiny 
reminiscences, and scenes and places. It is a book of travel worthy of 
its great subject. 

The “Statistics of New Zealand,’’ *? compiled from official records, 
will be found of great service to all those who have occasion to esti- 
mate precisely the current rate of colonial progress, and the special 
circumstances of New Zealand at the present time. 

Those persons who really enjoy reading a grammar (and there are 
more such than might be supposed) will enjoy Mr. Bayldon’s little 
“ Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language.” 
The antiquarian and philologist will find this work a great aid in choir 
researches, while it is said that “ Icelandic furnishes more abundant 
analogies for the illustration of obscure English etymological and 
syntactical forms than any other of the hundred tongues.” 

The history of telegraphy” in all countries is well worthy of being 
written, whether for purely scientific and historical, or directly prac- 
tical purposes. Mr. George Sauer’s work is very complete, investi- 
gating as it does not only the early history of the invention, but also 
the details of its application in every one of the leading countries of 
Europe. The work contains a vast mass of curious and important 
statistics. 

The modern reunion of history and geography, and of geography and 
ethnology, is at once indicated and celebrated by Mr. Hughes’ valu- 
able “ Atlas,’’*® containing a chronological series of maps of Europe 
and other lands at successive periods from the fifth to the latter half 
of the nineteenth century; and Messrs. Bagster’s “ Ethnographic 
Atlas,’’>! exhibiting clearly the countries over which leading groups of 
ancient languages prevailed. We have already from time to time had 
occasion to draw attention to the valuable aid to popular education 
which Dr. Keith Johnston has given by his singularly clear little 
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Atlases,®? of which one of the British Empire is just published ; and 
Mr. Bartholomew. by his cheap and beautiful descriptive “ Hand 
Atlas*3 of the World,” of which some more parts are just out. 





SCIENCE. 


BOOK just published’ by Mr. C.O. Groom Napier of Merchiston, 
under the somewhat pretentious title of “ The Book of Nature 

and the Book of Man,” is certainly one of the most remarkable works 
which it has ever been our fortune to see. The greater part of it is 
devoted to an attempt at finding emblems of different phases of human 
life and character in the characteristic peculiarities, whether of struc- 
ture or habits, presented by various plants and animals. The animal 
kingdom is principally laid under contribution in this most extra- 
ordinary essay, with what success may be seen from a few short 
specimens taken at random. Thus we are told (p. 132): “The mol- 
lusca as a class are suggestive of a certain stage in man’s existence, 
—the pulpy stage ;” from another passage (p. 209) we learn that “ The 
blackbird may be compared with a whistling girl(!), shy and skulking, 
but withal pleasantly attired in modest black, and with a complexion 
tinged with saffron ;” and immediately afterwards we are informed that 
the golden oriole, a rare visitor to Britain, “ has a round, flute-like 
voice, exceedingly pleasing and attractive, but the bird is dirty and 
awkward in its habits in a cage. It reminds us of the gay Italian 
operatic singers, who also visit us in the spring. With all their 
excellence in music, their habits and morals are often such as we 
cannot admire.” Then listen to the words of wisdom about owls 
(p. 206). “ The owls as a class,” says our author, “ typify the House 
of Peers, and the eagle owl has been compared with the representative 
of that body, the Lord Chancellor, from the mixture of gravity, stern- 
ness, and vigour in its deportment. . . . The brown owl appears small 
after the eagle owl, and is common if not abundant in the woody 
districts of England. . . . We see analogy between it and some of 
the inferior peers. . . . The white owl is typical of a still humbler 
member of the House of Lords; one who has made money by cotton, 
and cannot leave off his cotton robe . . . Its back is marked like a 
‘chaste’ popular print.’ Was ever such brilliant wit and pointed 
satire pressed into the service of Natural History ? Our attention 
was directed to this passage on owls by a reference to it in a com- 
mendatory preface by the late Lord Brougham. How his lordship 
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ever came to write such a note passes our comprehension ; probably 
he wrote it, as Thomas Ingoldsby did the legend of Hamilton Tighe, 
“after dinner.’ The author’s acquaintance with natural history is 
evidently very imperfect ; nearly every page contains blunders of one 
kind or another. Not content with symbolizing human characters by 
emblems borrowed from organized nature, the author plunges also into 
the domain of chemistry in search of types, and brings out such 
prizes as these, both taken from the same page (p. 855). “ Bromine 
is the type of those ‘elves’ that were believed to ‘dance on the green;’ 
that were ‘ iz bad odour,’ but yet were supposed to give a charm to 
the woodlands ;”’ and “ Fluorine and its hydrogen acid cut glass, and 
reduce the hardest rocks to a solution or a gas, melting them into 
‘smoke,’ as do created things at the command of Tyr Atmicuty.” 
What elves have to do with the matter in hand it is hard to see, and 
the author is hardly justified in typifying God as he has done. The 
last paragraph is also remarkable for the beauty of its grammatical 
construction. In his final chapter Mr. Napier gives a sketch of his 
views of geology, and attempts a new reconciliation of geology and 
Genesis, but into this we will not follow him. . 

One of the results of the late expedition to Abyssinia is a valuable 
volume on the Geology and Zoology of that country from the pen of 
Mr.W. T. Blanford,” of the Indian Geological Survey, who accompanied 
the expedition in a scientific capacity. Mr. Blanford gives us a short 
narrative of his personal experiences on the journey. This is followed 
by his account of the Geology of Abyssinia, illustrated by a geological 
map of the country traversed by the expeditionary force. The chief 
portion of this remarkable country is formed of metamorphic rocks, 
constituting very elevated plateaux, capped with traps, and occasionally 
with sedimentary strata, which the author regards as of oolitic age. 
The few fossils obtained from these beds, some of which are described 
and figured as new species, seem to bear out this opinion of Mr. 
Blanford’s. More than half the volume is devoted to the Zoology of 
Abyssinia, which the author seems to have found most easy of study. 
The birds and mammals obtained by him are catalogued, with remarks 
upon the habits and characters of some of them, and descriptions of a 
good many new species ; and the author’s general remarks upon the 
geographical distribution of the species in accordance with altitude 
will be found interesting and important. Thirty-seven species of 
mammals, and 293 species of birds are enumerated as having been 
procured by the author and his collectors. Twenty-two species of 
reptiles, and five species of batrachia are also noticed, and of the 
former, a few are described as new. Only two species of fishes were 
obtained, but a few land and freshwater mollusca were collected, and a 
list of these concludes the volume. Asa contribution to our knowledge 
of the natural history of a part of the world so difficult of access as 
Abyssinia, Mr. Blanford’s book is of great value, whilst at the same 
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time it shows how much yet remains to reward those who may here- 
after be fortunate enough to travel freely through its wonderful 
valleys, without the hindrances which must have perpetually beset a 
naturalist attached to an invading army. 

Mr. Wallace’s name has been associated in the minds of naturalists 
with the establishment of that theory which is commonly known by 
the name of “ Darwinism,” since a period even antecedent to that of 
the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s celebrated book. It was, indeed, the 
reading before the Linnean Society ofa paper written by Mr. Wallace 
far away in the island of Ternate, that caused, or at all events hastened 
the publication of the “Origin of Species ;” and it is therefore no 
empty boast on the part of Mr. Wallace, that he claims to be “an 
independent originator” of the theory of natural selection. In a little 
volume now before us,’ this paper is reprinted verbatim, preceded by a 
still earlier contribution to this department of science, published in the 
“Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ in September, 1855 
(four years before the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s book), in which the 
author indicates some of the leading principles of the modern theory, 
but limits himself chiefly to a demonstration of the law, that “every 
species has come into existence coincident both in space and time with 
a pre-existing closely allied species.” Since his return to England, 
Mr. Wallace has devoted much of his attention to the subject of the 
origin of species, and has from time to time published in scientific and 
other journals highly interesting papers bearing upon this subject, in 
which the great store of facts observed by himself in his wanderings 
through the rich islands of the Eastern Archipelago, has often furnished 
him with strong arguments and brilliant illustrations. These articles, 
with two which are now first published, he has collected into a small 
volume, the first two papers, as already stated, being reprinted 
verbatim, whilst the others have received some alterations and addi- 
tions. The longest, and certainly one of the best of these articles, is 
the admirable treatise on “ Mimicry and other Protective Resemblances 
among Animals,” which appeared originally in this Review in July, 
1867. Another important paper is that on the Malayan Papilionidz, 
as illustrative of the theory of natural selection, reprinted, but without 
the illustrations, from the “ ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society ;” and 
a third article, to which we would call particular attention, is the last 
in the book, which treats of “ Natural Selection as applied to Man,” 
but advocates certain opinions which seem to us quite incompatible 
with a logical application of the theory. 

The cultivation of Alpine plants has already many devotees, but 
Mr. Robinson’s elegant little book* will probably add greatly to their 
number. The author expresses a very just abhorrence of the modern 
practice of what is denominated “bedding out,’ and endeavours in 
this work to show how much more interest attaches to the denizens 





3 “¢Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” A Series of Essays. 
By Alfred Russell Wallace. Smali 8vo. London: Macmillan, 1870. 
4 “ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens.’’ By W. Robinson, F.L.S. Sm. 8vo. 
London: Murray. 1870. 
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of the rocky mountain side, humble and inconspicuous as they often 
are, and to indicate how, with comparatively little trouble, they may 
be made to furnish a far more pleasing effect than miles of geraniums, 
verbenas, and calceolarias, worked up into ribbons or other set patterns. 
He describes the mode of cultivation to be adopted, and dwells espe- 
cially upon the construction of the artificial rockeries in which the 
beautiful Alpine plants are best cultivated, and this will be found to 
be a matter of considerable importance, as it is mainly upon the 
judicious arrangement of the masses of stone that the success of the 
cultivator depends. In this section of his work, Mr. Robinson illus- 
trates many of his statements by reference to the beautiful rock- 
garden of Messrs Backhouse, near York, one of the finest examples in 
existence, and he shows by means of figures both the proper arrange- 
ment of the stones and that which is best adapted to defeat the 
intentions of the cultivator. This first part also includes an account 
of “a little tour in the Alps” in search of Alpine plants. The second 
part of the book consists of a descriptive alphabetical list of the best 
Alpine plants, with directions as to the mode of cultivating them, 
and concludes with a series of selections for special purposes. Mr. 
Robinson’s work will prove a welcome boon to the many horticulturists 
who would gladly break away from the trammels of “ bedding out,” 
and seek to give a new and more intellectual direction to their gar- 
dening proclivities. 

Mr. Stevens seems to us to have been rather injudicious in selecting 
the title of “Flint Chips” for his most interesting and important 
work on what may be called the lithurgie phase of human existence.® 
Tt is, in fact, a most admirable and instructive treatise on the stone- 
weapons and implements of all ages, with details of the habits of the 
stone-using peoples, and illustrations of other branches of mannfacture 
practised by them. Commencing with the rough stone implements 
of the Drift period, the rudest efforts of human industry, and those 
which have been found in caves along with the remains of animals 
now extinct in Europe, Mr. Stevens describes in order the successive 
steps in the progress of the art of working stone as manifested in 
Europe during the Neolithic period forward to the lake-dwellings of 
the South of Europe, and the great shell-mounds of Denmark and 
other parts of the North; noticing at the same time those facts as 
to the habits of the prehistoric European tribes which, as it were, 
group themselves round these lasting examples of their handiwork. 
He then passes to the consideration of the stone period in America, 
the account of which is especially rich and valuable, as might indeed 
be expected from the fact that this book is at once a treatise on stone- 
implements and a catalogue of the contents of the Blackmore Museum, 
at Salisbury, of which the author is the honorary curator, and which 
contains probably the finest collection of American remains in the 
world, including the series collected by Squier and Davis during their 





5 “Flint Chips; a Guide to Prehistoric Archwology, as illustrated by the 
collection in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury.” By Edward T. Stevens. S8vo. 
London; Bell & Daldy. 1870. 
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researches into the Mounds of the Ohio, an excellent description of 
which is here given. This American portion of Mr. Stevens’s book is 
naturally the largest, and includes the description of a most interesting 
series of objects, not only in stone but also in pottery, and occasionally 
in bronze or other metals. Those interested in the study of the early 
history of human progress, will find in Mr. Stevens’s book an immense 
mass of most reliable information, excellently arranged, and gathered 
from the most varied sources; upon the Stone-age conditions of 
America especially it may be regarded as a perfect encyclopedia. 
The illustrations, drawn by Mr. De Wilde, are admirably executed. 


M. Paul Bert has reproduced in a handsome volume the lectures 
delivered by him at the Museum of Natural History upon the “ Com- 
parative Physiology of Respiration.”® We strongly recommend tu 
all interested in the many subjects included under the title of Respi- 
ration these lectures of M. Bert. He has applied to the elucidation 
of it, the mechanisin of the pneumograph by which he obtains diagrams, 
somewhat like those of the sphygmograph, of the respiratory rhythm. 
The apparatus he employs is of various kinds, and is fitted either to 
the respiratory apertures of the animal or to the sides of the thorax. 
Space does not admit of a description of the various methods, and 
without the diagrams it is doubtful if a description would be in- 
telligible, but so well adapted are they, that M. Bert can register the 
respiratory movements even of fishes, as wellas those of all air- 
breathing creatures. In fishes M. Bert introduces a ball of caoutchoue 
into the pharynx and another beneath the gills, so as to register the 
movements of both at the same time, and he dispels the notion that 
the water is swallowed by the mouth and passed out over the gills. 
Many other fallacies too have been exploded by similar experiments ; 
for example, it was stated by Rosenthal that there is an antagonism 
between the pneumogastric nerve and the superior laryngeal and nasal 
nerves. ‘The first was supposed to preside in some fashion over the 
contractions of the inspiratory muscles, especially the diaphragm, the 
second over the contractions of the expiratory muscles and the relaxa- 
tion of the others. But experiment has proved that excitation of 
the pneumogastrics, the laryngeal and nasal nerves at the same time 
will arrest respiration whether during inspiration or expiration, and if 
the excitation be powerful death will ensue. Experiments upon ani- 
wals kept in a confined atmosphere prove that death which ensues 
from this cause happens in the case of warm-blooded animals from 
lack of oxygen, but that reptiles die on account of the excess of car- 
bonic acid. No less interesting and important are the experiments 
made with a view of showing the resistance to asphyxia exhibited by 
various animals. If we consider the length of time during which a 
diving bird can remain under water we shall find that it is enabled to 
do this because of the large quantity of blood contained in its vessels, 


6 “Legons sur la Physiologie comparée de la Respiration. Par Paul Bert. 
Avec 150 figures. Paris: Baillitre. 1870. 
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which furnishes an ample reserve of oxygen. If we bleed a duck, we 
reduce its diving powers to those of an ordinary fowl. The resistance 
exhibited by a new-born animal is due to the vitality of its tissues, 
and to the small quantity of oxygen taken up by its muscles compared 
with the same amount of the muscle of an adult animal. M. Bert 
fully examines the so-called respiration of the tissues and the compo- 
sition of the blood, and minutely describes the respiratory appa- 
ratus of all animals, invertebrata and vertebrata. He also gives a 
history of the labours of those who first studied the phenomena of 
respiration. We know ro work in which the subject is so fully 
handled, and we think that the experiments which M. Bert has con- 
ducted will set at rest some, at any rate, of the disputed points con- 
nected with it. 

In a somewhat lengthy treatise M. Joly considers the subject of 
“Instinct and its relations to Life and Intellect.”’ In the first 
portion of the book M. Joly examines instinct as it is found existing 
in animals, in the second we have an essay on the mind of man, in- 
tellect, free will, and soon. With the feeling of life, we are told, there 
exists the desire for its development, pain accompanying all that 
detracts from and hinders, pleasure attending on all that carries 
forward the well-being of the animal. Therefore every being which 
lives, and is conscious that it lives, strives to live. This is the first 
postulate of all psychology. Instinctive acts are those which tend to 
this end, the particular acts varying according to the species of the 
animal, These acts vary indefinitely, becoming more and more com- 
plex, and requiring imagination and memory. Yet they are all in- 
stinctive: there is in them no intellect ; for this does not exist in the 
animal creation. “Even in the higher animals instinct alone co- 
ordinates all the impressions received.” Instinct develops more and 
more, it heralds and prophesies the advent of man, but not till man 
comes upon the stage is intellect to be found. Even in man there is 
a certain animality and instinct, which serve as the basis and ma- 
terial for his higher intelligence ; but the latter is the property of man 
alone, for man alone has an end and an ideal, the idea of eternal per- 
fection. When we have read all this, we feel that the whole of it is 
nothing but words. It is the old, old story of consciousness, the 
consciousness of what we are ourselves, the unconsciousness of what 
everything else is. What endis gained by saying that the acts of the 
superior animals are those of instinct and not of intelligence? It is 
clear that if one person calls them by one name, and another by the 
other, the difference is one of words, and nothing else. And the many 
creatures which form intermediate links between the higher animals 
and the highest man are left out of the question. Is the mind of the 
savage, the child, the idiot, the lunatic, a mind fraught with instinet 
or with intelligence ? On all these points writers will differ throughout 
all time, because the dispute ever has been, and ever will be, one of 
words, and words only. 





7 “1 Instinct, ses Rapports avec la Vie et avec l'Intelligence. Essai de Psy- 
chologie comparée.” Par Henri Joly. Paris: Thorin. 1869, 
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It is with regret that we see the announcement of the death of Dr. 
Edwin Lee, whose little book on the “Baths of Rhenish Germany” 
will be interesting to many.8 The present publication formed a 
portion of Dr, Lee’s larger work, “ The Baths of Germany.” He has 
reprinted this separately because, as he tells us, he has not visited for 
some years the baths of Central Germany. ‘The present edition has 
been corrected up to the latest date, and also contains a notice of Spa 
and its mineral springs, which we recommend to those wishing to avail 
themselves of chalybeate waters, and to visit a bathing-place not 
entailing a very long journey. ‘This publication will be founda useful 
guide by those who contemplate trying the waters of the above- 
mentioned district. 

In 1858 were published in this Review two articles upon “ Medical 
Reform and Medical Education,’ which have here been reprinted in a 
volume,® it being thought that they have no little bearing on the 
question of medical legislation which is receiving so much attention at 
the present time. These articles had considerable weight with those 
who framed the Bill which was introduced into Parliament in 1858, 
and became the Medical Act of that year. “ Although the greatest 
part of the book was written twelve years ago, the author trusts that 
the information and lessons it conveys will still be found useful, and 
that the medico-political views which he advocates will meet with in- 
creasing recognition and acceptance by his professional brethren, as 
well as by the Government itself.”’ It also comprises certain papers 
reprinted from the Medical Mirror, containing a description of the 
several projects of reform now immediately occupying the attention of 
the profession. 

Scareely four years have elapsed since the appearance of the first 
volume of the “System of Medicine,” to which, under the editorship 
of Dr. Russell Reynolds, so many distinguished men of the medical 
profession contributed. Yet we now have before us the second 
edition.!2 Revised by the respective authors, but not rewritten, 
these articles are now set forth as most complete and authenticated 
essays on the various subjects with which they deal. The general 
diseases of man are treated of in this part; the infantile diaeases ; the 
fevers ; the exanthemata; the epidemics, as the plague and cholera; 
and such disorders as gout, rheumatism, and constitutional syphilis. 
Such names as Marson on small-pox, Seaton on vaccination, Garrod 
on gout, Maclean on the diseases of tropical climates, show how 
thoroughly the men who contribute to the work have made the subject 
their own on which they write. We think it will be long before this 
publication will cease to be the handbook of reference for the practice 
of medicine in this country. 





8 “The Principal Baths of Rhenish Germany. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fifth 
Edition, London: Churchill. 1870. 

9 «*The Medical Institutions of the United Kingdom: a History exemplifying 
the Evils of Over- Legislation.” By John Chapman, M.D. London: Churchill. 
1870. 

10 “A System of Medicine.” Edited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. London; Macmillan. 1870. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WO literary productions of the Abbey of St. Albans, with an ap- 

propriate original essay and Appendix, are comprised in the 

first instalment of Mr. Riley’s Calendar.!| The short Abbey Chronicle 

was drawn up by an inmate of the monastery whose name is now 
unknown. 

The Annals, which is considerably longer, is ascribed to the 
pen of John de Amundesham, or Amersham, a monk of that house, 
though it appears by no means certain that the writer was really so 
designated. Both works relate to about the same period of time, the 
Chronicon covering the interval 1422-1431, the Aznales the interval 
1421-1440. To the unattractive appearance of the quarto volume 
which contains the former, and to the difficulty of deciphering the 
cramped and minute hand in which the record is written, Mr. Riley 
attributes the neglect which it has hitherto experienced. But for 
these and similar drawbacks, a series of documents elucidating the 
first nine years of Henry VI., a period extremely deficient in illus- 
trative historical matter, would in all probability have long since been 
submitted to critical examination. In its general character the “ Abbey 
Chronicle” resembles, Mr. Riley tells us, a Court chronicle almost as 
much as a monastic one; the situation of St. Albans at the end of 
the first day’s journey from London, on the great northern road, 
rendering its magnificent hospitality particularly weleome to men 
and women of high station and exalted rank, who were for ever 
moving about, as business, intrigue, or amusement dictated. Hence 
it is that we find alike recorded in the pages of the anonymous 
writer, himself an inmate of the house, the movements of the young 
King and his mother, the visits of the elder Queen Dowager, Johanna 
of Navarre, of the Protector, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, of 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and of other personages of 
noble or knightly degree; convocations and meetings of the higher 
clergy; victories gained abroad, and defeats or losses sustained ; 
ceremonials and state processions, prosecutions of Lollards, raids of 
robbers and outlaws; accidents and misadventures; imposts, crimes, 
conflagrations, floods, and variations of the weather. The Annals 
appear to have a more limited range. We read in them of synods, 
charters, ordinances for the guidance of the master of the works, the 
abbot’s grievances and attempts to mollify the bishop, get a glance 
at some terribly obnoxious persons who, like Samson’s fire-bearing 
foxes, overran the fields of the church, and set the wheat of Catholic 
doctrine ina blaze. Mr. Riley refers us also in his introduction to 





1 “ Chronica Monasterii S. Albani a Johanne Amundesham,” Monacho ut 
videtur Conscripti (A.D. 1421—1440) quibus prefigitur Chronicon rerum gestarum 
in Monasterio S. Albani (A.D, 1422—143]) a quodam auctore ignoto compilatum. 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Published by the authority of the 
Lords’ Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. London: Longmens, Green, and Co. 1870. 
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the route and adventures of Abbot Whethamstede on his way to the 
Council of Pavia, to his remarkable poetical effusions, and the nume- 
rous parodies of Scripture language to be found at the commencement 
of most of the chapters of the Annales Monasterii S. Albani, topics 
which he proposes to elucidate in the introductory essay to the next 
and concluding volume. 

Another of the publications issued under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, the “Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts,” 
edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., and William Butler, Esq., deals with 
the transactions of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.2 The period which 
it covers consists of little more than two years—namely, from January, 
1601, to March, 1603. In an instructive preface Mr. Brewer sketches 
the events which followed the close of the Administration of Sir 
Henry Sidney and preceded the appointment of Sir Charles Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, so far as they can be gathered exclusively from the 
papers of Carew. The chief difficulty of the new deputy lay in the 
disaffection of the Desmonds, reinforced by Spanish encouragement. 
Unfortunately the cause of Irish independence was implicated with 
the Papal supremacy and the restoration of the old religion, and in 
resisting the dictation of Gregory XIII. and Philip I1., English rulers 
incurred the odium of contemning the rights of conscience. On the 
other hand, the temptation of confounding rebellion with adherence 
to Popery, was not always easily avoidable. The character of the Admi- 
nistrations of Lord Grey of Wilton (why Gray 7), Sir John Perrot, and 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, is briefly adverted to in the preface; the 
state of Ireland under their successors, Lord Russell and Lord Burgh, 
is described. The comparatively united action of the Irish people, 
under Tyrone, whose genius for intrigue and skill in political com- 
binations, Mr. Brewer regards as very uncommon in the ruler of a 
half civilized people, enabled the insurgents to set the authority of 
Elizabeth at defiance. The arrangements for the expedition of the 
Earl of Essex, as Lieutenant and Governor-General, indicated extra- 
ordinary liberality, but the end was by no means answerable to the 
means. Mr. Brewer regards this non-correspondence of cause and 
effect as an enigma, and remarks with the ‘sublime obscurity of a man 
who gives it up, “the most thoughtful skill, the staidest judgment of 
English statesmen and soldiers, directly they touch Irish soil, are lost 
in mystery.” Yet the miscarriage of the attack on Ulster is partly 
explained by the inferiority of the troops and acts of cowardice on the 
part of the officers that had demoralized their men, and possibly by 
an error of judgment on the part of the Earl. The jealousy and im- 
patience of Elizabeth, again, led to Essex’s recal, for, if Mr. Brewer 
is correct in his interpretation of her conduct, Elizabeth dreaded the 
consequences of the self-will and popularity of the Earl, who was in 
fact master of the succession to the English Crown. The corre- 





2 “Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Archiepiscopal Palace 
of Lambeth, 1601—1603.” Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., and William Butler, 
Esy. Published by the authority of the Lords’ Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Roils. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1870. 
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spondence between Essex and the Queen contained in the third volume 
of the “Calendar” is pronounced by Mr. Brewer to be unsatisfactory. 
When Lord Mountjoy, the new deputy, arrived in Ireland on the 24th 
February, 1600, Sir George Carew was nominated Governor of 
Munster. The present contains numerous letters of the successful 
intrigues set on foot by Cecil to promote the wishes of his favourite 
Carew, who desired to return and to keep Mountjoy in Ireland, who 
was equally anxious to return. Various other subjects are illustrated 
by the papers which are comprised in the “Calendar,” as the Siege 
of Kinsala, the new coinage for Ireland, the manners of Elizabeth’s 
Court, the discontent of her courtiers, the use of tobacco, the employ- 
ment of Irish companies among the English troops, and the execution 
of Marshal de Biron, who declared shortly before his death that he 
was “the victim of a sorcerer, the greatest necromancer in the 
world, who had made use of his ambition for his destruction, having 
let him many times see and speak to the devil in person.” The 
“Calendar” is followed by an Appendix and General Index. 

The daughter of Elizabeth’s successor became the wife of the un- 
fortunate King of Bohemia, the brother of the lady who married 
the Elector George William of Brandenburg, whose son Frederick 
William, known as the “Great Elector,” is the subject of an_his- 
torical study intended for the German people, by Karl Friedrich 
Ledderhose.’ Succeeding his father in 1640, he exhibited unusual 
prudence and energy, correcting abuses and restoring order in the 
finances. After receiving the investiture of Prussia, and concluding 
peace with Sweden, he contrived at the peace of Miinster in 1643 to 
obtain possession of Magdeburg, Wallenstadt, Minden, and part of 
Pomerania. It was chiefly owing to his exertions that the principle 
of equal privileges for both divisions of the Protestant Church was 
recognised in the treaty then made. In 1656 he joined the Swedes 
in the invasion of Poland, and contributed to the victory at Warsaw. 
By a convention concluded with Poland at Wehlau, he obtained the 
entire sovereignty of Prussia, and in 1678 completed the conquest of 
Pomerania. After the treaty of Oliva, Frederick directed his atten- 
tion to internal improvements, rebuilt ruined towns, cultivated waste 
lands, constructed roads, and encouraged commerce. When Holland 
was menaced by Louis X1V., the Great Elector engaged to furnish a con- 
tingent for the defence of the republic. His military achievements, 
in the ensuing war with France, the attack at Rathenow, the fight at 
Fehrbellin, the capture of Stettin, and the famous winter campaign, 
are described in the fifth book of our author’s history. The sixth 
and last book extends over the period 1679-1688, or from the Peace 
of St. Germain to the death of Frederick in the April of the year last- 
mentioned. An enlarged territory, a full treasury, and an efficient 
army, were the bequests which he left to his successor, Frederick I., 
King of Prussia. 





3 “Friedrich Wilhelm der Grosse, Kurfiirst von Brandenburg.’ Fur das 
Deutsche Volk dargeste:lt von Karl Friedrich Ledderliose. Mit vier Holzschnitten 
und dem Facsimile des grossen Kiirfursten. London: David Nutt. 1870. 
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In the year of the Great Elector’s death occurred that English 
Revolution commonly designated “ glorious.” Lord Macaulay did not 
live to complete the reign of William III., the hero of that historical 
outbreak. This deficiency has been compensated by Lord Stanhope, 
who has prefixed to his “ Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of 
Utrecht,’* a little before her death, an introductory chapter recording 
the incidents of the last part of William’s reign, a period of between 
one and two years. Lord Stanhope remarks justly that in the reign 
of Anne the main figure in war and politics is undoubtedly Marl- 
borough. However correct in this theory of a central figure, the 
author has not, we think, succeeded in making us feel that Marlborough 
is the sun round which the subordinate historical luminaries revolve. 
The portrait of the great general nevertheless is fairly executed. His 
victorious strategy and brilliant successes are thoroughly recognised ; his 
faults—his avarice and his duplicity—are not glossed over ; but the fine 
traits in his character, the courage, the courtesy, the affectionateness, 
all that makes up the personal fascination of the man who never 
besieged a fortress which he did not take, never fought a battle which 
he did not win, never conducted a negotiation which he did not bring 
to a prosperous close, are brought out in splendid relief. In the 
description of the great battles—Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet—we miss the force, the fire, the circumstances which 
should be the appropriate characteristics of the recital of such heroic 
passages of arms. Anne herself was a queen of great respectability, con- 
spicuous for weak friendships and an innocent intellectual mediocrity. 
Her reign was rendered memorable by the exploits of Marlborough, the 
meteor-like progress of Peterborough, and the talents of Bolingbroke, 
Swift, Defoe, Addison, and Steele. In it occurred the great storm 
which followed the opening speech of 1703, the storm in which the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife were killed as they lay in bed 
by the fall of a stack of chimneys; when buildings were shattered, 
spires beaten off church steeples, the Eddystone Lighthouse swept into 
the sea, the old English parks covered with prostrate trunks and 
branches, and when no fewer than 17,000 fallen trees were enumerated 
by the patient De Foe in his ride through Kent shortly after the 
occurrence of the storm. The trial of Sacheverell, the favourite of the 
populace, who proclaimed the doctrine of passive resistance, which, 
preached as it was without any qualification, was interpreted as a con- 
demnation of the principles of the Revolution, and exasperated the 
Government into the ill-advised impeachment of the High Church 
divine. For the mild sentence of a three years’ suspension was regarded 
as equivalent to an acquittal; the clergy rallied round Sacheverell, the 
Queen secretly favoured him, bonfires and illuminations celebrated the 
welcome termination of the prosecution, ladies crowded into the 
churches where he read prayers, and when he set out to take posses- 
sion of a valuable incumbency in Wales his journey became a festal 





4 “History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of 
Utrecht.” By Earl Stanhope, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
1701—1713. London: Murray. 1870. . 
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progress. The war of the Spanish Succession, the leading event of 
Anne’s reign, had scarcely a more prosperous issue. The Peace of 
Utrecht sanctioned the very arrangement which it was the object of 
that war to avert; for France maintained the grandson of Louis XIV. 
on the throne. England, however, secured the recognition of her new 
dynasty, a footing at Gibraltar and Minorca, a commercial treaty with 
Holland, and the demolition of Dunkirk. A second great event was 
the union of Scotland with England, a measure the consequences of 
which are appreciated in somewhat extravagant terms by the noble 
historian. His recent contribution to the history of his country was 
written, he tells us in the preface, in accordance with the wish expressed 
to him by several persons, as a connecting link between the close of 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘History of England” and the commencement of 
that from the Peace of Utrecht, which he published while still bearing 
the title of Mahon. We are glad to have such a volume from so 
accomplished and agreeable a writer as Lord Stanhope. If not very 
original or artistic he is pleasant, judicious, and well informed. The 
new volume occupies, satisfactorily enough, the vacant space which it 
was written expressly to fill. 

A Revolution which was to Europe what that of 1688 was to 
England, broke out just a century after in France. The reflective and 
dispassionate record of this prodigious political and social convulsion, 
which we owe to the research, the diligence, and the judgment of the 
German historian Von Sybel, will be generally acceptable to the 
readers of an age which would be conservative if it were not liberal, and 
liberal if it were not conservatives For a brief notice of the first two 
volumes of the English translation of this valuable work we may refer 
to the historical section in the Westminster Review for April, 1868. 
The second instalment of the history, in an English translation by 
Mr. Walter Perry, has the same characteristics as the first. Opening 
with the establishment of the Committee of Public Safety, the narrative 
carries us through the dictatorial period during which Danton was 
pre-eminent, the Reign of Terror, the victorious campaigns in Belgium, 
the supremacy of Robespierre, the 9th Thermidor, the third petition of 
Poland, and the treaty of Basle, the revolt of the 13th Vendémiaire, 
its suppression by Napoleon Bonaparte, the close of the Convention, 
the triple alliance between England, Austria, and Russia, the warlike 
operations on the Rhine and the Alps, and a glance at the circum- 
stances and prospects of Europe at the end of the year 1795. In 
resuming his narrative Von Sybel contrasts the progress of Russian 
imperialism with that of French democracy, and paris the conquest 
of Poland with the overthrow of the Bourbons, and the repulse of 
the Prussian invasion from Paris with the first breach between the 
German powers and the final resolution of Prussia to join in the par- 
tition of Poland for St. Petersburg. In April, 1793, again, while the 








> “History of the French Revolution.” By Heinrich von Sybel, Professor of 
History in the University of Bonn. ‘Translated from the third edition of the 
original German work by Walter C. Perry, Esq. Author of ‘The Franks.” In 
four volumes, vol. iii. 4to, London: Murray. 1870. 
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Polish provinces were occupied without resistance by their oppressors, 


the Parisian party, though beaten in the field, forged a weapon for. 


future victories in the Committee of Public Safety. Such were the 
opposing characteristics of the crisis which preceded the institution of 
the first Committee of Public Safety. Early in March the intelligence 
of the loss of Aix-la-Chapelle reached Paris. At this juncture Danton 
arrived from Belgium, and intervened in the conduct of State affairs with 
such a display of vigour and sagacity that he became for some months 
the directing spirit of the patriotic movement. Von Sybel, who seems 
ignorant of the reclamations of Thiénot, Robinet, and Bougeard, 
reiterates the old accusations against Danton of scandalous immorality, 
and of the direct origination of the September massacres. We touched 
on this point in our notices of Robinet’s Memoir of Danton and the 
collection of reports drawn up by MM. Geffroy, Zeller, and Thiénot, 
contained in the number of this Review to which we have already 
drawn attention, and do not propose to discuss the question on the 
present occasion. The estimate which Von Sybel has formed of the 
abilities of Danton may be contrasted with the severe censure which 
he passes on his active career. Thus he says that Danton’s short term 
of office had sufficed to awaken in him the statesman’s sense of order 
and conservatism. He plainly saw that what France wanted was a 
dictatorship, and was anxious to substitute military rule for declama- 
tions on liberty. In fact, Danton saw clearly that the work that lay 
before his countrymen was the defence of France against foreign inva- 
sion. He took up a decided position, and discerning in the actual 
position of affairs far greater incentives to a bold advance than a timid 
retreat, he refused to hear of a humiliating peace such as the Giron- 
dists advocated. Laughing at the idea of a universal war with all 
kings, he obtained from the Convention a distinct declaration that as 
France would allow of no interference in her domestic polities, so she, 
on her part, renounced all right to meddle with the constitution of 
other countries. If Von Sybel rightly construes his intentions, he was 
bent on teaching the Jacobins that more was to be done for the Revo- 
lution by firmness and prudence than by frantic violence, and showing 
the Gironde that peace was only to be obtained by the energetic con- 
duct of the war to a successful end. The steps he took to this end 
were highly fertile of consequences, if not for the moment, at any rate 
for the future. In another place the historian admits that Danton 
and his colleagues of the Centre desired to check the progress of Com- 
munistic mob rule, and for this purpose to bring back the foreign 
policy of the country to a moderate and orderly system. When 
Danton was deeply engaged in his negotiations with Sweden and 
Russia, he renewed his efforts at a reconciliation with the Girondists ; 
but when he proposed an amnesty for the past, received from Guadet 
a decided and unconditional refusal. On the 10th July, Robespierre 
took possession of the helm of the State. The aversion to bloodshed 
and civil war, regard for the material welfare of the people, for justice 
and morality, considerations of the danger of foreign invasions, all 
which, Von Sybel tells us, under the leadership of Danton had kept 
the Committee of Public Safety in the paths of moderation and 
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mediation, immediately vanished into air. The antipathy of our his- 
torian to the Titan of the Revolution, strongly marked as it is, does 
not prevent him from recognising on occasion his immense practical 
ability and his earnest desire for peace, moderate counsels, and con- 
ciliatory measures. Besides the chapters which describe the career of 
Danton and Robespierre, those which portray the incidents of war in 
La Vendée, which relate the revolt in Poland, delineate the Russian 
plans against Turkey, paint the progress of the Russian arms in 
Poland, the taking of Cracow and Warsaw, will be found full of 
valuable material. The story of the unhappy Dauphin is told with all 
the harrowing details preserved in the descriptions of Lasne and 
Gomin, the author accepting it as authentic though admitting that it 
may possibly be exaggerated. The legend of Mademoiselle de Som- 
breuil also seems treated as authentic. Thiénot, in correcting Michelet, 
who appears likewise to have accepted “la fable du verre de sang,” 
adds, “verre de sang qui ne contenait que de |’eau versée a la jeune 
fille défaillante par un des meurtriers saisi de pitié.”” That there are 
but few references in such a work as the present is a deficiency that 
we can easily pardon ; but that there is no index to four thick volumes 
of historical and biographical detail is a deplorable omission. Possibly, 
however, the work, though described in the title page as consisting of 
four volumes, is to be continued, and in that case the desired index 
may yet appear. 

The military despotism which superseded the dictatorial republic 
was prostrated, in its turn, on the field of Waterloo. A journal of the 
campaign of 1815, written by the late General Cavalié Mercer, and 
edited by his son, is an interesting contribution to the literature of 
the period which followed the return of Napoleon from Elba.° The 
journal, which assumed its present form about forty years ago, was 
compiled from “rough notes jotted down every evening, after the 
scenes and events of the day were over.” It is well described in the 
preface as a diary of the writer’s own impressions, from the first 
landing in Belgium to the final embarkation for England. The narra- 
tive is simple and unpretending; has frequently a freshness and 
piquancy about it which are very charming; and occasionally contains 
descriptive passages which, from their faithful registration of the facts 
and circumstances recorded, bring the scene before us with a startling 
life-like reality. The first volume opens with an account of Ostend, 
Bruges, and Ghent. In the sixth chapter, we find Captain Mercer 
enjoying the delicious tranquillity of Strytem, renowned for its lovely 
scenery and infernal and eternal frog-concert. At occasional drills 
on the common, near the village of Denderhoit, not far from Alost, he 
had opportunities of observing the curious corps of French exiles 
drilled by the Duke of Berri, whom he describes as intemperate, brutal, 
and abusive. Incidents of the stern and harsh conduct of the Duke 
of Wellington; a sketch of a singular character, Paul Acornati 








6 <«* Journal of the Waterloo Campaign, kept throughout the Campaign of 1815.” 
By the late General Cavalié Mercer, commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 
In two volumes. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood. 1870. 
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Visconti, the Turco-maniac lord of Gaesbeke, with a narrative of local 
exploration and military detail, and much excellent scene-painting, fill 
up the interval between the occupation of Strytem and the unexpected 
entrance on the field of Quatre Bras. On the last occasion Captain 
Mercer’s battery stood in position on the brow of the declivity, with 
its right near the wall of that farm. Massy, isolated thunder-clouds 
hung suspended over him, while the distant hill lately occupied by the 
French army still lay bathed in brilliant sunshine. At this moment 
a single horseman, followed by several others, mounted the plateau 
which Captain Mercer had left; then dark figures, thrown forward in 
strong relief from the illuminated distance. This single horseman 
was Napoleon, who had placed himself at the head of the Chasseurs (?) 
and dashed forward in the hope of being able to catch the vanguard 
of the English. This is one of the glimpses of the battle of the 17th. 
Of the great struggle of the 18th, Captain Mercer gives us no scientific 
relation ; he tells us only what he saw, declaring that a general ac- 
count of a great battle, professing to rest on personal observation, is 
simply incredible. The slow, deliberate fire of his own troop; the 
scream of the wounded lad ; the alarmed doctor with the umbrella; the 
sweep of the French cavalry over the front ridge; the dark mass of horse- 
men recalling an enormous surf bursting over the prostrate hull of a 
stranded vessel; the mysterious humming noise; the suffocating air ; 
the bewildered surgeon, crying, as a caunon shot rushed hissing past, 
“There, there! what zs it all ?”—are part of what Captain Mercer 
saw and heard on that eventful day. Thrice attacked, the gallant 
artillery officer thrice discomfited the Brunswickers’ charging column. 
He had at least three narrow escapes, and frequently felt the displace- 
ment of the air against his face, caused by the passing of the shot close 
to him. Of grim Dantesque circumstances, there is abundance in 
these pages. The dreadful spectacle of driver Crammond’s visage ; the 
mutilated horse, with long melancholy neigh, looking about as if in 
expectation of coming aid; the continued thunderlike reverberation of 
the ground beneath the simultaneous tread of the horses during the 
deliberate advance of the French column, make us see, and hear, and 
feel the horror of the great field of blood. Taken suddenly in flank 
by the French guns at a later period in the day, Mercer’s battery 
suffered so terribly that, though still victorious, it was unable to par- 
ticipate in the forward movement which preceded the final triumph. 
His description of the day concludes with a notice of the bivouac of 
the Prussian artillery, which arrived on the spot where he was 
stationed about dusk, and of the groves, yellow cornfields, still and 
quiet villages, seen from the moonlit battle-field, where the gallant 
author of the diary long continued to gaze. The second volume 
contains an account of the passage of the army, of the difficulty of the 
march, of the Prussian devastations, of Paris, of the French people, 
and the return to England. Captain Mercer was the second son of 
General Mercer, of the Royal Engineers, who served on Sir H. Clinton’s 
staff during the American War of Independence. Born in 1788, he 
obtained a commission in the Royal Artillery at sixteen; was sent 
to Ireland at the time of the Rebellion; joined Whitelock’s un- 
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fortunate expedition in 1808; held the rank of Second Captain at 
Waterloo ; was ordered to Canada, having the brevet rank of Major, in 
1824 ; commanded the artillery at Nova Scotia as Lieutenant-Colonel, 
at the time of the Maine Boundary dispute; and subsequently had 
charge of the garrison at Dover, after which he retired from active 
service. Although none of the debated questions connected with the 
great battles are elucidated by the diary, yet, as his son, from whose 
interesting editorial preface we have borrowed these biographical details, 
remarks, it has a distinct value, as probably, if not certainly, the first 
account of the campaign given to the world by an artillery officer, and 
will be welcome to the surviving veterans of this stormy epoch, who, 
while they rejoice to go again over the scenes of their younger days, 
will be foremost amongst those lovers of peace whom Mr. Cavalié 
Mercer pleasingly pictures as “ congratulating themselves on the cessa- 
tion of such strife between two noble nations, whose last (and may it 
continue to be the last) hostile rencontre took place upon the plain of 
Waterloo.” 

In the recently published letters of Sir George Cornewall Lewis are 
two interesting communications from Lord Aberdeen, on the amount 
of influence which England may be supposed to have possessed on 
the overthrow of Napoleon, 1814, and especially the effect of the 
Spanish war.? According to Lord Aberdeen, though the battle of 
Waterloo was the real fight of giants, which decided the fate of 
Europe, the battle of Leipzic was the great turning point of the war, 
and the Duke of Wellington’s Peninsular victories only a secondary 
influence. Sir G. C. Lewis’s treatment of the patriotic tradition which 
ascribes Napoleon’s downfall to British prowess is characteristic of 
his bold and aggressive criticism. The authority of Niebuhr, the 
prestige of Bunsen, the formidable phalanx of hieroglyphical and 
cuneiform pundits, exercised no coercion over his cold, unimpassioned 
intellect. Even if, as we think, he was sometimes extreme in his 
sceptical reflections, the vigour and independence of mind which he 
displayed in his judgments are deserving of all praise. In general 
this dissent from reigning opinions is expressed with courtesy, where 
the address is personal; but when he is speaking of, and not to, the 
persons from whom he dissents, he employs language which is by no 
means complimentary to the subjects of his criticism. ‘Thus, in an 
admirable letter on mesmerism, he writes—‘ Miss Martineau, already 
a believer in mesmerism, of an enthusiastic and credulous temperament, 
and nearly stone deaf, is formed by nature for a dupe.” “ Alison’s 
History” he describes as “heaps of balderdash,”’ with occasional 
gleams of acuteness and good sense; Froude, he declares, “is a 
complete historical sophist ;’’ of Hallam’s new volume of the “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth 
Centuries,” he says—“It is dry, meagre, and ill-written, with a few 
misplaced passages of laborious rhetoric. So far from understanding 





7 “Letters of the Right Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., to 


various Friends.” Edited by his brother, the Rev. Sir Gilbert Frankland Lewis, 


art., Canon of Worcester. London : Longmans, Green, and Co, 1870. 
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any one subject well, he does not seem to understand any one book 
well. His text is a mere digest of compilations and biographical dic- 
tionaries ;” and after some depreciating remarks, he adds, “it must be 
confessed that charlatanerie is marvellously successful.” He speaks 
in very different language, however, of Mr. Mill’s “ Logic,” of Mr. 
Grote’s “ History of Greece ;” and has sometimes an admiring word 
for a political opponent, as when he recognises in “ Bulwer’’ com- 
prehensiveness, capacity, and oratorical ability. The letters addressed 
to various friends—Sir Edmund Head, Mrs. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grote, Mr. Freeman, and members of his own family—contain little 
that is personally interesting, but abound in information, and some- 
times valuable criticism on men and books. The note on the Martello 
towers; the comments on the vulture, with reference to the augury 
of Romulus and Remus; the expression of opinion on Pitt, Pal- 
merston, and Louis Napoleon, are entertaining or instructive. Of the 
present Emperor of the French, Sir G. C. Lewis wrote, shortly after 
the coup d’état— 


“Louis Napoleon is a man with a great deal of selfish ambition and with 
considerable daring and firmness. The Assembly would not allow him to be 
re-elected for another term of four years, and being able to reckon on the 
support of the army, he determined to put them down by force and establish 
a mock Constitution, but in reality a military Government. The cry about 
Socialism is mere hypocrisy ; the leaders of the Assembly whom he sent to 
Ham are not Socialists,—nor is it true that there was any intention of 
arresting him. It is clear that the whole affair is a singerie of the Consulate 
and Empire, but the use of force has been more direct than under the Con- 
vention or at the 18th Brumaire. The proceedings of the Comité de Salut 
Public were regular and constitutional as compared with his performance. 
what Gs foreign war would be the infallible result of a real restoration of 
the Imperial régime in France.” 

Of a famous passage in Mr. Kinglake’s book, Sir G. C. Lewis 
says— 

“His attempt to throw all the credit or blame of the expedition to Sebas- 
topol upon the Duke of Newcastle is a complete delusion. His story about 
the sleepy Cabinet may be partially true, but the plan of the expedition had 
been discussed by the Cabinet at repeated sittings, and the despatch in ques- 
tion only embodied a foregone conclusion. I do not agree with Kinglake that 
a careful discussion of the draft would have led to giving a wider discretion 
to Lord Raglan. The discretion which the despatch gave seems to me to 
have been unusually wide and scarcely justifiable. If it had been more dis- 
cussed the Cabinet would perhaps have thought that they were throwing on 
him undue responsibility.” 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s “ Life” is not included in the “ Letters’’ before us, 
but occasional notices are inserted by the Editor to elucidate their 
contents, A brilliant reputation at Eton and Oxford was succeeded 
by deserved distinction as a public servant, and as a student and writer. 
After twice serving as a commissioner in a subordinate capacity, he 
succeeded his father, in 1839, as one of the three principal Poor Law 
Commissioners. In 1847 he was appointed Secretary of the Board of 
Control; six months afterwards Under Secretary to the Home Office, 
and in 1850 Financial Secretary to the Treasury. In 1852, failing 
[Vol. XCIV. No. CLXXXV.}—New Sznigs, Vol. XXXVIII. No.I. P 
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to secure his re-election, and turning his attention to literary occupa- 
tion, he consented to become editor of the Edinburgh Review. In 
1855, when his father died, he was returned for the vacant Radnor 
Boroughs, and soon after accepted the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Subsequently he became Secretary of State for the Home 
Office ; and in 1861, on Mr. Sidney Herbert’s retirement, Secretary at 
War. Born in London, of an ancient territorial family, on April 21, 
1806, he died at Harpton Court, in Radnorshire, in April, 1863. 
Honest, upright, and possessing copious and ample information, free 
from all political fanaticism, and cautious in his adoption of any 
practical expression of policy, Sir G. C. Lewis was a valuable though 
not a brilliant servant of the State: Though his prediction of the 
break-up of the United States was a mistake, his judgment of our own 
national duty was sound, and he took a foremost part in discouraging 
the recognition of Southern independence. The selection of letters 
by his brother, Sir G. T. Lewis, which we have now noticed, forms a 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of the scholarly statesman. In 
a second edition, a letter addressed to Mr. Grote, now misdated and 
misplaced, might be subjected to an obvious correction—the last volume 
of the “ History of Greece” having appeared in 1856, not 1846—and the 
index might be revised with advantage, for M. Charles Comte was 
not the author of the “Cours de Philosophie ;” and Mr. John Mill 
did not write the “ History of British India,” nor is Mr. John Mill a 
different person from Mr. John Stuart Mill, as the present index sets 
forth. 

With the exception of a brief interval, 1792-1814, the descendants 
of Hugh Capet have held royal sway in France ever since their 
renowned ancestor was chosen King of the French in a.p. 987. In 
this election, M. Ernest Mourin® sees not a mere palace intrigue, but 
the expression of an organic revolution. With the accession of a new 
dynasty, there appeared also a new nationality, a new people, a 
coalition of the Celtic and Germanic races. The “Carlovingians” 
were not rejected because they were too German, but because they 
typified the Latin idea—the imperial monarchy, the Roman centrali- 
zation—which was radically antagonistic to the separating, indi- 
vidualizing, feudal tendencies then dominating society. In this 
struggle of principles, the old régime was represented by the line of 
Charles the Great, the new by the Counts of Paris—the sons of the 
national soldier Robert the Strong. The drama had its dénowement 
in 987, in the definitive victory of the feudal party and the establish- 
ment of the third royal race. Interested in the numerous and 
picturesque facts which make up the history of the struggle ; in the 
personal traits of the principal actors, passionate as barbarians, or 
supple and insidious as the men of an empire in its decline ; in the 
political questions, sometimes unexpectedly analogous to those dis- 
cussed in our own day, M. Mourin has made the corresponding epoch 
the subject of close and diligent study, depicting, with the help of 
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Frodoard, Richer, and Gerbert, the period which extends from Eudes to 
Hugh Capet. The disquisition is divided into thirteen chapters, and 
appears to be a really valuable historical study. In the last chapter 
the feudal renaissance is treated as the victorious element in the revo- 
lution of 987. 

In the social phenomena of the fourteenth century Dr. Reinhold 
Pauli sees the preparation for a second renaissance.2 It was the 
epoch of conflict between the forces of State-disintegrating feu- 
dalism and decaying romance with the new movements of national 
spirit and the first impulses to political consolidation. Regarding the 
Black Prince as one of the last knights and one of the earliest gene- 
rals, he has made him the subject of a special study, constituting 
him into a sort of a typical character in this age of grotesque 
splendour, oppressive chivalrous mechanism, and brocaded etiquette. 
In the volume of essays in which this heroic personage takes the 
lead, we find other more or less striking individualities, all of whom 
sat for their portrait to an artist whose judgment bears a happy pro- 
portion to his talent. Richard III. is sketched in clear and forcible 
outlines ; his intellect recognised; his ambition asserted ; his crimi- 
nality allowed. The same remark applies to Henry VIILI., to whose 
career two papers are dedicated, his political and ecclesiastical policy 
being considered in one of them, and his relations to the Emperor 
Maximilian and his claims to the Imperial crown being reviewed in the 
other. The imposing qualities of Henry are not denied by the 
essayist, who, however, refuses to erect a statue to him as to a blame- 
less hero. In the famous divorce question Dr. Pauli candidly admits 
the force of some of the considerations by which Henry’s conduct has 
been extenuated; but he does not therefore lose sight of the con- 
siderations of a private and passionate character, which in his belief 
were the ultimate determining motives with the despotic sensualist. 
In a note Dr. Pauli indicates his dissent from the opinion expressed 
by Bergenroth on the conduct of the Princess Catherine prior to her 
marriage with the King. Bergenroth, with all the praiseworthy 
energy of pursuit by which he was distinguished, appears scarcely to 
have possessed the calm discriminative faculty necessary to appreciate 
the value of his alleged discoveries, and it would seem that the views 
entertained by him as to the character of Catherine of Arragon and 
her sister Joanna of Castile, and the inedited record of the life of Don 
Carlos, purporting to be written by Juan de Avila, are none of them 
capable of being substantiated. A series of studies, under the generic 
title of “Cavaliers aud Roundheads,” comprising portraits of Blake, 
Cromwell, and Milton, an essay on Ireland, a biography of Sir Peter 
Carew, a study of Canning, and an appreciative sketch of Prince 
Albert’s life and character, complete the carefully and attractively 
written set of essays in which Dr. Pauli has embodied his impressions 
of noteworthy pericds or persons in English history. 

An eminent countryman of Dr. Pauli’s, Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
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has long been and is likely to be the subject of critical disquisition 
or biographical illustration. In the July number of the Westminster 
Review for 1868, we gave some account of Dr. Schenkel’s essay on the 
life and character of this Luther of the nineteenth century, and made 
some general observations on the theosophical systemwhich he advocates. 
In drawing attention to Herr Wilhelm Dilthey’s ‘“ Leben Schleier- 
machers”’ we shall not again travel over the same ground.!° The new 
work will consist of two volumes, one only of which has as yet issued 
from the press. In drawing up this elaborate memoir of the German 
theologian, Herr Dilthey has been assisted by the literary wealth 
placed at his disposal by Madame Griifinn Schwerin-putzar, the 
daughter of his hero, by Bécking, Dohna, Stark, and Waitz. The 
present volume begins with an introduction and ends with a set of 
documents intended to throw additional light on Schleiermacher’s 
spiritual development. Two books make up its principal division : 
the first extending over the period of his youth and early education, 
or from 1768 to 1796; the second dealing with his maturity and 
the period of the intuitive representation of his general view of the 
universe, or from 1796 to 1802. The incidents of Schleiermacher’s 
life, his friendship with Schlegel, the influence of the Kantian philo- 
sophy on his mind, and the literature which he read or which he 
produced up to this date, occupy above 500 pages of closely printed 
matter, the whole volume containing nearly 700 pages. So that, 
when the second instalment completes the work, the admirer of 
Schleiermacher will probably find as circumstantial an account of his 
life and writings as he could possibly wish. 

An equally minute biography of a still living celebrity by Dr. Fried- 
rich Ebeling is in process of composition, one volume only having as 
yet appeared of the “ Life of Count Beust.’’”” To this German states- 
man fate has assigned the part of effecting the reconciliation of Austria 
with Hungary, and of according to the latter country a triumph over 
Germanism in Austria. It has been said that the idea which inspired 
the conciliatory policy of the Austrian Government was conflict with 
Prussia; and Beust’s early opposition to the Liberal party, when 
minister of Saxony, has been cited to show that it was not his devo- 
tion to German Liberalism that induced him to ally himself with the 
Radicals in Austria after his accession to office as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1866. Talent, aptitude for business, and promptness of 
decision have not been denied him, but his claims to the character of 
a large-minded and foreseeing statesman have been called in question. 
These doubts, however, are not shared by Dr. Ebeling, who regards 
the Count as possessing a political genius of a very high order. In the 
instalment of the biographical work now before us the author sketches 
the early career of Count Beust, brings us face to face with the dema- 
gogic action and the proceedings of the Diet in Saxony, and relates 





10 “Leben Schleiermachers.’’ VonWilhelm Dilthey. Erster Band. Berlin. 1870. 

ul “Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beusi. Sein Leben und vornehmlich staats- 
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the part played by his hero during the last weeks of its session. A 
chapter on the Crimean war, another on the Italian war, 1859, and a 
closing chapter on questions connected from a German point of view 
with the Saxon Diet of 1860-61, still leave the portrait which Dr. 
Ebeling endeavours to draw for us in a necessarily incomplete state. 
Our next work carries us back into the last century.!* A pleasant, 
readable book is M. Paul Stapfer’s “ Laurence Sterne,” definable in his 
own language as a narrative of Sterne’s life and an analysis and criticism 
of his works. For the biographical portion of the book the author is 
principally indebted to Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, whose “ Life of Laurence 
Sterne” was long since noticed in our pages, and to M. Emile Mon- 
tégut, Mr. Fitzgerald’s reviewer in the Revue des Deux-Mondes. The 
sketch of Sterne’s life is sufficiently instructive, and the critical esti- 
mate of his writings is sound. M. Stapfer seems to us to pass a fair 
judgment on the moral impropriety of Sterne’s writings, and yet to 
have that hearty admiration for what is admirable in them, which 
proves the critic’s possession of the affirmative element in his art. 
An alleged unpublished and anonymous fragment by Sterne, which 
the autograph-hunting wife of an Oxford friend placed in the hands of 
the author, but of whose genuineness we are sceptical enough to enter- 
tain a doubt, is prefixed to the memoir and critical comment. Direct 
external evidence of that genuineness there is none. The presumptions 
that favour it are the alleged similarity of the handwriting to that of 
the author of “Tristram Shandy,” its discovery in York, a place which 
he frequented, and the supposed Sterne-like character of the compo- 
sition. Nothing but indisputable objective evidence, however, would 
convince us that Sterne wrote this medley of starry lucubration and 
moral philosophy, though it is not without a witty and graceful origi- 
nality of its own. M. Stapfer rightly considers that Sterne’s talent 
was never-so conspicuously or so gloriously displayed as in his creation 
of character, and he delights us by echoing the sentences of Sir Walter 
Scott, and suggesting that if ever the citizens of York or London erect 
a statue to his hero, they may very well engrave on the pedestal the 
words, “ Au créateur de l’oncie Tobie ’ Humanité reconnoissante.”’ 
The single prisoner in the Bastile, whose misfortunes Sterne deplored, 
was not half so mysterious a person as the masked captive who died 
there in 1703.'8 M. Topin has exercised considerable ingenuity in 
his efforts to solve this historical enigma, and has, we think, argued 
the question with great plausibility, identifying the man with the 
black velvet mask whom St. Mars brought with him from Exiles in 
1698 when he assumed the governorship of the famous fortress, with 
the unfortunate minister of the Duke of Mantua. The hypothesis 
which he forms is not original, but the arguments by which objections 
are met, are some of them new and forcible. In particular, that 
Matthioli was not, as has been maintained, the dropsical prisoner— 





42“ Laurence Sterne: Sa Personne et ses Cuvrages. tude précédée d’un 
fragment inédit de Sterne. Par Paul Stapfer. Paris. 1870. 
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one of the couple of jail birds in the charge of St. Mars who died in 
1687—seems establisiied by his reasoning, and the difficulty of identi- 
fication on the ground of supposed earlier death disappears. Matthioli 
had consented, in 1678, to further the designs of Louis XIV. by 
admitting a French garrison into Casal; and, as the Duke wanted 
money, and the King was willing to pay for the possession of the 
fortress, the conditions of surrender were speedily arranged. From 
some cause or other, Matthioli appears to have changed his mind: 
the terms of the engagement transpired; the documents relating to 
the proposed policy of the French King and bearing his signature 
were, or were believed to be, in Matthioli’s actual or virtual custody ; 
and to recover these compromising papers became a paramount object 
with Louis and his ambassador, D’Estrades. Matthioli accordingly 
was arrested, and, after being threatened with torture, took the neces- 
sary measures for the recovery of the important documents. The 
Duke of Mantua continued indifferent to the fate of his minister, and 
a report being spread of his accidental death, his widow retired inte a 
convent, and the world soon ceased to interest itself in the sad fortunes 
of the ill-starred diplomatist. The letter already referred to, and pur- 
porting to be written by St. Mars to D’ Estrades, if authentic, supplies 
evidence that Matthioli was in his keeping on June 27th, 1681, about 
two years after his singular disappearance, for we read: “ Matthioli 
restera ici avec deux autres prisonniers.” In 1694 there is further 
testimony to show that three State prisoners were brought to Exiles, 
the official residence of St. Mars, one of them, expressly called his old 
prisoner, M. Topin identifies with Matthioli. In 1698, St. Mars 
accepted the governorship of the Bastile, and again we find evidence 
of the continued existence of the same old prisoner. That the prisoner 
who accompanied St. Mars on this occasion was the prisoner whe died 
in 1703, and was buried in the church of St. Paul and registered as 
Marchialy, is a fact that has never been questioned. ‘The name seems 
an obvious distortion of that of the unfortunate statesman, sometimes 
written Marthioly—a very intelligible distortion, if we allow a little 
for ignorance and negligence combined. We should not do justice to 
the author of the volume before us if we were to omit all recognition 
of the historical sketches which precede the exhibition of his argument 
for the identification of the masked prisoner with Matthioli, sketches 
which have for their object the refutation of the counter-hypotheses 
which have identified him with a brother of Louis XIV., the Count 
Vermandois, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Monmouth, Fouquet, 
and the Armenian patriarch, Avedick. ‘The original, for it is Mr. 
Vizetelly’s readable translation that we have now before us, has been 
eagerly perused in France, several editions of it having been called for 
in the course of a few months. 

“In the first decade of this century, at La Cayla, an ancient 
chateau in Languedoc, were born a sister and brother, Eugenie and 
Maurice de Guérin, who lived and died obscurely, who living, could 
never see the reason why of their sufferings, but who dying, left behind 
them, in their letters and journals, a precious treasury of religious 
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thought and consolation.”!* To make their lovely pathetic story more 
popularly known is the object. of the daintily-written monograph by 
Miss Harriet Parr, the opening sentence of which we have just cited. 

We wish Mr. Taylor had omitted from his valuable volume most of 
his preliminary observations on the race and origin of man, and on 
the Mosaic cosmogony, which he describes, with simple effrontery, as 
consonant to reason and geology, on the celebrated ship Argo, and 
those “coloured missionaries, Cadmus and Pelops.”!> Apart from 
his obsolete speculations his book is a rich repository of information 
on the manners, customs, mythology, rites, songs, proverbs, fables, 
and language of the Maori and Polynesian races in general. In the 
second edition of “ Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants,” some additional matter has been inserted. The ethnology 
and geology hdve been extended ; the natural history and botany of 
the islands have been included; and the author’s observations on the 
earthquakes of a country in which he has resided for thirty years as 
a missionary, have been recorded. The volume concludes with a chro- 
nological sketch of events and incidents in New Zealand from its 
discovery by Abel Tasman, in 1643, to the death of Rawiri Waiawa, 
and the arrival of Colonel Gore Brown as Governor in 1855. 

Newfoundland, the official discovery of which is ascribed to Sebas- 
tian Cabot, was formally annexed to the British Crown by Sir Hum- 
frey Gilbert, in 1583. Through the efforts principally of Captain 
Richard Whitbourne, a bold Elizabethan seaman, it was permanently 
colonized under James I., the province being named Avalon. A 
curious little volume,!® edited and illustrated by T. Whitburn, con- 
tains some explanatory notices by the editor, and the description of 
“The New-Found-Land,” by the promoter of the settlement, with 
sundry official documents and an autobiographical sketch. 

Two volumes of the series of “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,’’”!7 putlished under the editorial management of the Rev. 
W. Lucas Collins, M.A., carry out the principle announced in the 
title of giving a connected outline of the facts recorded in the Greek 
or Latin originals. To his digest of the “Inquiry or History of He- 
rodotus,’ Mr, George Swayne has prefixed an instructive introduc- 
tory notice; while Mr. ‘l'rollope dilates on the merits and short- 
comings of the man who, in his judgment, “has done most to move 
the world,” Caius Julius Cesar, in the brief essay in which he 





14 “Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin.” Monograph. By Harriet Parr. 
Author of ‘‘ Essays in the Silver Age,’’ ** Life and Death of Jeanne D’Arc,” &e. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1870. 

15 «*Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, &c. &e. Second 
Edition. With numerous Illustratiuns. By the Rev. Richard Taylor, M.A., 
F.G.S. London: William Mackintosh. 1870. 

6 « Westward Hoe for Avalon in the New-Found-Land, as described by Cap- 
tain Richard Whitbourne of Exmouth, Devon, 1622.” Edited and illustrated by T. 
Whitburn. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1870. 

17 ** Ancient Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins. ‘‘ Herodotus.’’ By George C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
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introduces us to his condensation of the great conqueror’s “Com- 
mentaries,””18 

The only biographical element in M. Taine’s “ English Positivism,” 
translated by Mr. T. D. Haye, is contained in the preface, in which 
we are informed that when the “Study” first appeared, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill addressed a letter to its accomplished author accepting it 
as conveying in a few pages an adequate notion of the contents of his 
work on “ Logic,” considered as a body of philosophical teaching, but 
protesting against M. T'aine’s characterization of the views he adopts as 
especially English. “They were so,” Mr. Mill admits, “in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, from the time of Locke to that of the 
reaction against Hume.” “ But,” he continues, “ this reaction begin- 
ning in Scotland, assumed long ago the German form, and ended by 
prevailing universally. When I wrote my book I stood almost alone 
in my opinions, and though they have met with a degree of sympathy 
which I by no means expected, we may still count in England twenty 
&@ priori and spiritualist philosophers for every partisan of the doctrine 
of experience.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


E cannot commence this section, where we have so often spoken 
of Dickens, without a word upon the great loss which the 
whole world has sustained. How great that loss is may best be 
known by the fact that each one feels as if they had lost a personal 
friend. How great that loss is may best be known by the fact 
that it is impossible to take up a book, or magazine, or paper, 
without finding some illustration drawn from his marvellous 
stores of fancy and wit. This is not the time to assign him his 
place amongst the world’s humorists. It is enough to say that 
he ranks with Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. He has created a 
school of humour of his own. And though we have often in the pages 
of this Review expressed our disagreement from the wild licence of his 
followers, yet there was always this difference, even in his most extra- 
vagant moods, between the Master and them,—theirs was the wit of 
fools, bis the folly of a wit. 

“ Lothair’’! reached us so late in the quarter that it is impossible 
for us to give any adequate notice of it in our present number. That 
the book is a success, is not to be wondered at. ‘The peculiar position 
of the author, a brilliant style, the attraction of great personages but 
slightly disguised, have taken captive the whole literary world. 





18 «*The Commentaries of Cesar.” By Anthony Trollope. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1870. 

‘9 “ English Positivism, A Study of John Stuart Mill.” By H. Taine. Trans- 
lated from the French (with the Brother’s permission) by T, D. Haye. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1870. 

1 “ Lothair.”” By the Right Honourable B. Disraeli. Fourth Edition. London 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 1870. 
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“Higher Law,” like the “ Pilgrim and the Shrine,” appeals to a class 
of readers very different from that constituted by the ordinary sub- 
scribers at Mudie’s. It almost requires special training. Unless the 
reader is thoroughly acquainted with the great questions of the day, 
unless he thoroughly, too, perceives the tendencies of modern thought, 
unless he is at home with the last Biblical criticisms, appreciates the les- 
sonsof Darwin and Huxley in science, and has !aid to heart the doctrines 
of the more advanced school of physiologists, much in this very remark- 
able book will be perfectly unintelligible. Yet the book will find a large 
number of readers, who, as time goes on, are sure to increase. Just as it 
has been noticed that, in Germany, young ladies instinctively recognise 
the difference between vernunft and verstand, which has to be taught 
to us English, so the time will come when what are now regarded as 
obstacles will be accepted as commonplaces. But the most superficial 
reader need not be frightened away from the book. If he is capable 
of admiring wit and humour, he will find both in some of the minor 
sketches; if he has any love for description he will find charming 
pictures of scenery in Mexico; if, too, he is capable of appreciating 
what true love means, he will find himself in a spiritual atmosphere, 
such as we know of in only one novelof the present day. But the 
value of the book lies in its development of that “Higher Law” 
which is exemplified in a double way by Margaret’s fitness of cha- 
racter for Noel, and Noel’s reciprocal fitness of character for Margaret. 
It would require the whole of this section to follow out the analysis 
of the temperaments and characters of Maynard and Noel ;—tw give, 
with any chance of success, a picture of the struggle between duty and 
passion, which the latter goes through. We can merely here say that 
the whole of the love scenes in Mexico, and those on board the 
steamer, between Noel and Margaret, are painted with an exquisite 
sense of poetry and delicacy of feeling. Briefly, too, we must say, 
that that same purity of style, earnestness of tone, that same depth 
of philosophic reflection which marked the “ Pilgrim and the Shrine,” 
may all be found rendered still more attractive by the beauty of the 
story in the present work. There is no novel, in short, which can be 
compared to it for its width of view, its cultivation, its poetry, and its 
deep human interest, as seen in the love of Maynard and Margaret, 
except “ Romola.” 

We wish that novelists would study “ Higher Law” for its admi- 
rable criticisms upon art, more especially upon their own craft of 
story-telling. Here is one passage out of many which we might 
select :— 

“Tf you aim at really high work,” said Maynard, “you ars right to dis- 
regard trade exigencies. ‘Those belong to the province of t’.e dealer. Trade 
has one object, art another. The artist who estimates his work by a trade- 
success abandons his calling in doing so. When he says, ‘ Will it pay ?’ 
instead of ‘Is it good and true? he has no barrier between him and the 
abyss.” “I suppose,” said Noel, “he makes the public the judges, and 


* “Higher Law.” A Romance. By the Author of “The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine,” London ; Chapman and Hall. 1870. 
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regards the pay as the proof of their approbation.” “‘ That is, he has no ideal 
or standard of his own,” returned Maynard, “and he is therefore no artist. 
Nature and genius may be burked at once if everything is to be reduced to the 
level of a saleable commodity.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 255, 256). 


Yet success is the one test by which both publisher and author are 
guided. The publisher urges the author to use the strong stimulants 
of sensationalism to please the uneducated public; and the author, 
allured by the double bribe of gold and public favour, willingly obeys 
the call. It is, therefore, with real pleasure that we call attention to 
“ Lettice Lisle,”’* a story which appeared in the pages of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine,” and is now published in the convenient form of a single 
volume. The writer boldly states in the preface that his work deals 
with the peasantry of one of the southern counties, and that he hopes 
to interest his readers, not merely by an account of their lives, but by 
an actual reproduction of their modes of speech. In this we think the 
writer has succeeded admirably. And his, or rather perhaps, her, task 
was by no meanseasy. It is not enough to give a number of provincial 
words, in order to represent a dialect. You want to catch also the 
peculiar sounds, which, as all students of Mr. Ellis’s recent work know, 
is so excessively difficult, but further to give, what is still more diffi- 
cult, the peculiar idioms. By the help of footnotes, the author has 
removed all the obstacles which most readers encounter when they 
turn to such a tale as the “ Devonshire Dialogue,” probably the most 
beautiful tale ever written in a provincial dialect. In the presentstory 
the peasants are naturally drawn, and peasant life on the south-west 
coast is accurately described. The pictures, too, of the New Forest 
are admirably done, and will stand the test of comparison with those 
in Mr. Blackmore’s well-known story. Altogether the tale may be 
strongly praised for its quiet truthfulness as a study of peasant life. 

Mr. Tottenham need* not be afraid that his novel will be mis- 
taken for a pamphlet in two volumes. His power to describe character 
and incident saves him from falling into any blunder of that kind, 
whilst his intimate knowledge of Ireland and Irishmen gives his tale 
permanent value. He is really able to reproduce what he has seen, 
and to make the reader feel what he has felt. His picture of both 
simple and gentle, of boor and gentleman, of the old irish squire and 
the new English proprietor, are all in their ways excellent. We must 
also bestow a word of praise upon the minor characters. To any one 
who wishes to understand the state of Ireland, written by one who 
really does know the country, and has not merely taken a return 
ticket to Dublin, this is one of the few novels with a moral which we 
can recommend. 

The interest of “ Unawares”® centres in Charville, a French 





3 «* Lettice Lisle.” By the Author of ‘‘ Stone Edge.” London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1870. 

4 “Terence M‘Gowan, the Irish Peasant.’’ By G. Tottenham, London: 
Smith, Eider, and Co. 1870. 

5 “Unawares. A Story of an Old French Town.” By the Author of ‘‘One 
Year.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1870. 
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town, which is admirably described. We have had so often to con- 
demn stories of French life, that it is both a pleasure and a surprise to 
find one which we can unreservedly praise, both from its tone and its 
adherence to truth. The picture of the old doctor is in every way 
excellent. The character, too, of Thérése is still more delicately 
drawn. It isin her female characters that the writer’s strength is 
shown. The descriptions, too, are full of poetry. Why the novel is 
called “ Unawares,” the reader must find out for himself. It isa 
puzzle which is well worth unriddling, and which contains the plot 
and secret of the story. 

Of the remaining novels, we must speak briefly. Everybody has 
read Mr. Reade’s new tale® as it appeared in the pages of the 
Cornhill. For power it stands unsurpassed. Mr. Reade is here 
seen at his best. Still we do not think it will produce any effect upon 
the class which it so vividly describes. What the Sheffield workman 
requires is education, especially in the first principles of justice and 
political economy. Irma’ isa tale upon the truth and accuracy of 
which we are not competent to decide. Its literary merits are, 
however, great. We are puzzled, too, whether to describe “ A Poet 
Hero’’6 as a novel or not. The tone is excellent. The book may be 
recommended almost as a history. 

What “ Barnes’s Poems” are to the west-country peasant, are 
“Waugh’s”® to the north-country peasant and artisan. No poet 
in the North and North Midland Counties is so popular as he is, 
at least, amongst the poor. We have seen his well-thumbed volumes 
lying on the window-shelf of cottages in the High Peak district, and 
in the dingy rooms of mechanics in the smoky Lancashire factory 
towns. And the secret of his success is obvious. He sings of the 
sorrows and joys, and hopes and aspirations of the poor. He never 
writes over their heads. He intimately knows their ways and their 
lives. In short, he feels for them. Further, too, he addresses them 
in their own language, the language which they have been used to 
from their cradle—language which to them is so expressive of tender- 
ness and pathos. ‘To this, too, partly does “Tim Bobbin” owe his 
immense popularity in the same wide district. To this does the local 
primitive preacher also owe some of his success in the wilder parts. 
‘Waugh’s Poems”’ are learnt by heart, and there can be no better 
proof of affection or true popularity. Yet Waugh is certainly 
unknown to the majority of our readers. Drawing-rooms, we fear, 
will not appreciate him. He must be left to the cottage, to enjoy the 
blessing of the poor. Yet if any one wishes to understand why he is 
so popular, to understand, too, something of that tenderness which 





6 “ Put Yourself in his Place.” By Charles Reade. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1870. 

7 “Irma: a Tale of Hungarian Life.” By Count Charles Vetter Du Luys. 
London; Strahan and Co. 1870. 

8 A Poet Hero.’ By Countess von Bothmer. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1870. 

9“ Poems and Lancashire Songs.’ By Edwin Waugh. Third Edition. 
London; Bell and Daldy. 1870. 
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makes him such a favourite, let them turn to two songs in the present 
volume, “Come whoam to thy children an’ me,” and “ Come, Mary, 
link thi arm i’ mine.” The first, as a picture of a poor man’s home 
—the wife and children sitting up for the father, and the little boy in 
the midst of his prayers, turning round to know if his father would 
bring him a drum—is worthy of Burns. One more word of praise. 
Although Waugh so continually dwells upon the sorrows and sufferings 
of the poor, yet his tone is always manly and honest. His counsel 
is always that of a brave man. Such poems as his, read as they are 
so continually by the poor, must have no small effect upon their 
character. When we meet with such a book, we can to a certain 
extent appreciate the oft-quoted saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, “ Let 
me make the ballads of the people, and I care not who makes 
the laws.” May Waugh live to write many more such manly 
ballads, as, 
“God bless these poor folk that are strivin’ 
By means that are honest an’ true.” 


We regret, for a reason which we shall afterwards state, that we 
cannot join the chorus of praise, nor share in the enthusiasm which has 
been raised over Mr. Kent’s poems." To speak the truth, they 
appear to us the most prosaic of poems, in spite of the great etfort to 
appear otherwise, which we ever remember to have read as coming 
from an able and educated man. We do not confound Mr. Kent with 
the ordinary herd of poetasters. He appeals to a very different 
standard of criticism. By that he must be tried. He has evidently 
studied the best models. But effort is visible in every page. He is 
always straining. Nor is he, after all, able to go beyond the surface of 
things. He paints merely outsides. He seldom, so to speak, gets 
beyond the bark of the tree. He has none of that Wordsworthian 
power to see through Nature, which every descriptive poet must have 
to take any rank. His ideal of beauty seems to be that of the photo- 
graph. He is faithful and accurate enough in his descriptions of the 
country, of flowers and birds. But this is not enough. This faith- 
fulness in mere detail and externals is not the whole art of great poets, 
but only a portion of it. Hesiod, Homer, and Shakspeare paint nature 
accurately enough it is true, but they do agreat deal more. They go 
far beyond this. It is the one vitalizing power—imagination, which 
Mr. Kent lacks. 

Thus, to make our meaning plainer, Mr. Kent, in an ambitious 
passage, speaks of 

“The lordly moth of radiant dragon-dyes, 
Its wings of damson velvet dusted down 
With powdered gold like amber in a meal.”—(p. 38.) 


His admirers will doubtless appeal to this as an example of the 
accuracy of his descriptions. So it is. Shakspeare, too, talks of “ the 








— By Charles Kent. A New Edition. London: C. Tucker. 
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mealy wings of butterflies.” But if Shakspeare had done nothing 
more than this, he would have risen little above the song of the 
Hampshire children about the moth,— 


“ Millery, millery, dusty poll, 
How many sacks hast thee stole ?” 


The beauty of that magnificent speech in “Troilus and Cressida” 
(act iii. se. 3) consists in the way in which Shakspeare translates and 
interprets the facts of nature, and passes on and through them, and 
gives them a human interest—how man, like the butterfly, shows only 
his brightness to the summer; how he is too often valued (a 
favourite theme of Shakspeare’s) not for being a man, but, like the 
butterfly, for accidents and honours, which are without him. 

Again, there is, to our thinking, another great fault in all Mr. Kent’s 
poems. They are all overloaded with false jewellery. Mr. Kent deals 
too much with cheap similes. This is, of course, a matter of taste. 
Some people like tinsel. Wedonot. Nor is Mr. Kent always original. 
Here is a passage which has been most deservedly praised— 


‘Time was when thro’ the dusky vales of Crete, 

The linnet, dight with plumes of tawny gold, 
Within the thickets rustled till the sweet 

And fragile blossoms fluttered to the mould.” 


Now this would have been deserving of the praise had the idea been 
quite new. Here, however, are Bloomfield’s lines— 


**Stopt in her song, perchance the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush ; 
Where dewdrops thick as early blossoms hung, 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung.” 


We repeat that we regret to speak in so condemnatory a tone of the 
volume, because we feel how bitter will be the disappointment to one 
who has laboured so long in the Muse’s service as Mr. Kent. If 
labour could make a poet, it would have done so in Mr. Kent’s case. 
We cannot, however, part with the book without expressing a word of 
praise for its generous tone and sympathies. 

Mr. Locker™ has put all those who enjoy his light and sparkling 
verses under an obligation by collecting them into a single volume. 
We have on a former occasion spoken of their great merits. We can 
now only repeat our former praise. His Muse satirizes without being 
offensive. His verses sparkle without any false glare. There is an 
absence of that vulgarity which occasionally jars upon us in the “ Bon 
Gaultier’ ballads. There is, too, less repetition and less of mere 
artifice than in that well-known collection. The present volume 
deserves a place somewhere between Thackeray and Praed. We can 
afford room for only one short quotation, and that shall be upon Mr. 
Locker’s brethren :-— 





11 “London Lyrics.” By Frederick Locker. London: Strahan and Co. 
1870. 
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“T look on bards who whine for praise, 
With feelings of profoundest pity : 
They hunger for the Poet’s bays, 
And swear one’s waspish when one’s witty. 
The critic’s lot is passing hard,— 
Between ourselves, I think reviewers, 
When call’d to truss a crowing bard, 
Should uot be sparing of the skewers.”—(pp. 154, 155.) 


It is said that Professor Huxley, after having been for some time ex- 
aminer at the University of London, not long ago declared that it 
would take him two years of absolute rest to hear either the terms 
“cell” or “germinal matter”? without'a sort of inward shudder. We 
feel quite sure that if Mr. Locker had to criticise all the little thin 
green and purple octavos of verse on our table he would never wish to 
hear the word poetry again. 

The author of “Life Below”? has published a long poem called 
“ Hadyn.”!? We do not understand it, and if we thought that any of 
our readers could, we would give some extracts. Mr. Michell, in his 
“Immortals,”’’ tells us of our present, past, and future. In ou 
present state, he thinks that angels are permitted at certain seasons to 
visit the world (p. 203). As to the past, he is of opinion that the 
Noachian Deluge was caused by a comet (p. 216). And with 
regard to the future, he considers that heaven is somewhere near 
the Pleiades, or among them (p. 207). We certainly think that 
Mr. Michell shows considerable powers of imagination. Mr. Joseph 
Shield '* writes a poem on the “ Death of Lucretius,’ concerning which 
he says in the preface, “ Nothing could be further from the truth than 
to suppose this is an attempt to compete with the Laureate.” 
Whether Mr. Shield wishes it or not, people are sure to make com- 
parisons, and we cannot even pay him the compliment of “ an two 
men ride the same horse one must ride first.”” But he makes even a 
greater blunder in “ Adela,” where he introduces a witch scene. Of 
course Mr. Shield would say that nothing could be further from the 
truth than to suppose that this is an attempt to compete with 
Macbeth. And this brings us to the point, how do such persons as 
Mr. Shield suppose that they are to be judged? Do they imagine 
that we are to forget everything that has been written by Shakspeare, 
Milton, or Wordsworth ? 

Mr. Osborn!® sends us two thick volumes of dramas, which have 
taken him no less than two years to publish. We think that Mr. 
Osborn quite misunderstands the sigus of the times, if he imagines 





2 «¢Hadyn, and other Poems.” By the Author of ‘‘ Life Below.” London: 
Provost and Co. 1870, 

13 “The Immortals; or, Glimpses of Paradise.” A Poem. By Nicholas 
Michell. London: William Tegg. 1870. 

14 “Adela: a Tragedy. And the Death of Lucretius: a Poem.” By Joseph 
Shield. London: Provost and Co. 1870, 

15 ¢* Dramatic Works.’ By Laughton Osborn. Vols. I.and II. New York: 
James Miller and the American News Company. London: Triibner and Co. 
1868-1870. 
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that there is any public to welcome them. Scarcely any one, except 
some student, turns to the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, or Marlow, 
or Massinger, or Ben Jonson, and, we think, will not therefore be 
likely to pay much attention to Mr. Osborn. Besides, he labours 
under very great disadvantages, even for the mere workmanship of 
his art. Shakspeare could never have risen to half his greatness, had 
there not existed a dramatic school in which he could have trained 
himself and perfected his art by competition and comparison with others, 
Did Shakspeare live in our days he would most assuredly in the present 
position of the stage not have been a dramatist. We therefore, upon 
the most general grounds, can hold out but faint hopes of success to 
Mr. Osborn. No revival of the glories of the stage seems just at 
present possible. Turning to the plays themselves, we think that in the 
passages which we have examined—for it is impossible to wade through 
over a thousand pages—Mr. Osborn mistakes violence for dramatic 
power, and a mere flux of words for eloquence. On the other hand, 
his notes show extensive and well-digested reading, a power of analysis 
of character, an insight into motives, and literary and artistic criti- 
cism of real value. We most sincerely trust that Mr. Osborn may 
be able to find some other field in literature in which he is likely 
to reap a richer barvest than he can ever hope to gain from his 
tragedies. 

“A Handful of Flowers and Weeds’’” is a strange hodge-podge 
of verse and prose. We have Hymns and Charades, Prose ‘I'ransla- 
tions and Fragments, and odds and ends of all sorts. The writer has 
apparently poured forth the contents of her common-place book with 
those of her album. We certainly prefer the prose to the verse. The 
latter is what most persons who possess any poetical expression could 
produce, but which they are sensible enough not to publish. 

“ The Tragedy of Lesbos’’" is evidently the production of a scholarly 
and refined mind. The thoughts are often striking, and the language 
often melodious in the extreme. Here for instance are a couple of 
stanzas taken at random :— 

“Spring-tide once more, the buds upon the bush 
Start like a buried fountain’s myriad drops ; 
Morn after inorn the newly-wedded thrush 
Sings to his lover in the laurel copse. 


* The spring is in my heart, and with its power 
The budding passions put on fresh attire; 
Love’s winter hath relaxed, and hour by hour 
I sing to thee my newly-found desire.”—(p. 37.) 


The writer, too, shows an intensity of feeling which is very rare, 
Still, with all these excellences, we doubt if “ Lesbos” will ever be 
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popular with the general public. Here and there a scholar will, per- 
haps, be attracted to it for the sake of its culture and tone. To a select 
few we can commend it. 

Most readers of our contemporary the Spectator will have been 
struck from time to time by the poems which have appeared in its 
columns bearing the signatures, amongst others, of Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Church. Mr. Hill’’ has now collected some of his own into a volume 
which is sure to find a large public. The great characteristic of Mr. 
Hill’s poetry is its intense earnestness. Here, for instance, is a 
sonnet, which, if we rightly remember, first appeared in the pages of 
the Spectator :— 

“In a Fasnionaste Cuurcn. May, 1869, 
“The air is faint, yet still the crowds press in: 

With stir of silks and underflow of talk, 

That falls from lips of ladies as they walk, 

Ere yet the dainty service doth begin ; 

Ah me! the very organ’s glorious din 

Is turned to pliant tiimness in its place ; 

And over all a sweet melodious grace 

Floats with the incense-stream good souls to win ! 

O God! that spak’st of old from Sinai’s brow, 

And Thou that laid’st the tempest with a word ! 

Is this Thy worship ? Come amongst us now 

With all Thy thunders if Thou would’st be heard. 

So tyrannous is this weight of pageantry, 

Almost we cry, Give back Gethsemane !” 

This reveals to us something more of the temper of Wordsworth 
than we have heard for a long time. Earnestness is in short the key- 
note of Mr. Hill’s poetry. There is scarcely any great social or 
political event which has taken place of late years on which he has 
not something to say, as equally well worth reading as this sonnet. 
To all those who have at heart the well being of England, the relief of 
the suffering poor, and the education of the multitude, we most 
strongly recommend Mr. Hill’s poems. Every one may learn from 
them lessons of nobleness and charity. 

The late Mr. William Leighton !® came of a poetical family. We 
remember being struck some years ago with the remarkable power of 
description shown in Mr. Robert Leighton’s poems. ‘The nephew 
possessed much the same power and facility. A love for nature in her 
quietest mcods and a vein of delicate fancy distinguish the present 
poems. What Mr. William or Mr. Robert Leighton might have 
accomplished had their lives been spared, it is impossible to say. We 
can but lament the early deaths of two relatives who were certainly 
endowed with poetical gifts of no common order. 

Mr. Reynolds’s “ Glaphyra”’ *° is imbued with a classical spirit. The 
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lines breathe of the old-world. We find the same characteristics in 
his shorter pieces, Mr. Reynolds’s must, we fear, be contented with 
the praise of a few. His poems will not touch the multitude. 

A note prefixed to Mr. Buchanan’s “ Book of Orm”®' states that 
continued ill-health compels the omission of two poems, “A Rune 
found in the Starlight” and the “Song of Heaven.” From the same 
cause, too, we regret to learn that section ix. is incomplete, and wants an 
all-important canto. Of course such important omissions preclude us 
from passing any final judgment on the work, We will not take 
upon ourselves to decide how far the state of Mr. Buchanan’s health 
has affected what we already possess. Certainly the poem, as it stands, 
is pervaded with a wild, feverish unrest. Mr. Buchanan’s mind 
appears to be in a transitional state. We think, considering the 
vast importance of the subject, that it is a pity he did not adopt the 
Horatian maxim. The passages which we like best may most of 
them be found in the section entitled “The Man and the Shadow.” 
Mr. Buchanan is here himself again. He treads the firm ground of 
reality. His descriptions are clear and sharp-cut. Take for instance 


the following picture :— 








“ Here let us pause: 
Here where the grass gleams emerald, and the spring 
Upbubbling faintly seemeth as a sound, 
A drowsy hum heard in the mind itself— 
Here, in this stillness, let us pause and mark 
The many-coloured picture. Far beneath 
Sleepeth the glassy ocean like a sheet 
Of liquid mother-o’-pearl, and on its rim 
A ship sleeps, and the shadow of the ship ; 
Astern the reef juts darkly, edged with foam 
Thro’ the smooth brine: oh, hark! how loudly sings 
A wild, weird ditty to a watery tune, 
The fisher among his nets upon the shore ; ; 
And yonder, far away, his shouting bairns : 
Are running, dwarf'd by distance small as mice, 
Along the yellow sands. Behind us, see 
The immeasurable mountains, rising silent 
Against the fields of dreamy bliss, wherein 
The rayless crescent of the mid-day moon 
Lies like a reaper’s sickle; and before us 
The immeasurable mountains, rising silent 
From bourne to bourne, from knolls of thyme and heather 
To leafless slopes of granite, from the slopes 
Of granite to the dim and ashen heights, 
Where, with a silver glimmer, sileatly 
Pausing, the white cloud sheds miraculous snow.”—(pp. 30, 31). 


There is a sustained beauty and simplicity about this passage 
which show that Mr. Buchanan has lost none of his old cunning. 
From the same section, however, other passages equally fine and 
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simple might easily be quoted. Of the remaining sections the 
“ Songs of Seeking,” are perhaps the most remarkable. A more spiritual 
insight is revealed than we have before noticed in any of Mr. 
Buchanan’s writings. Here his progress is most fully seen. The 
feeling is both deep and pure. “The Devil’s Mystics” are somewhat 
too acrid; but it is at present impossible to judge of them in their 
incompleted state. The power, however, is undoubted. With this 
short notice, we must close our account of a book which will 
most certainly leave an impression upon the younger minds of the 
present generation. 

Mr. Rossetti,” like Spenser and Keats, is the poet’s poet. He has 
already received the highest praise. He has been praised by the 
praiseworthy. No two such remarkable criticisms have appeared, in 
our generation at least, as those upon Mr. Rossetti’s poems by Swin- 
burne and Morris. Those reviews show clearly what poets find to love 
in poetry. Rossetti’s poems are steeped in an element of beauty. 
They possess the “ beauty making beautiful old rhyme,’’ which poets 
prize. He delights, too, in that form which is such a puzzle to the 
ordinary, earless, unrhythmical reader, that Steevens affirmed that it 
would require an Act of Parliament to make the public read the 
sonnets of Shakspeare. Yet the sonnet is the form in which the 
great poets delight. The form yields itself to the perfection of art. 
And the sweetest and daintiest poems in the present volume are the 
sonnets. As Meres said of Shakspeare’s, they are sugared. Perhaps 
some of them are oversweet. A few, as “Nuptial Sleep,” “ The 
Supreme Surrender,” and some others, are only to be read in solitude. 
Here, however, is one which appeals with its Shaksperian wealth of 
imagery, no less than its Shaksperian sense of melancholiness, to 
all hearts :— 

Barren SPRING. 


‘**Once more the changed year’s turning wheel returns : 
And as a girl sails balanced in the wind, 
And now before and now again behind 
Stoops as it swoups, with cheek that laughs and burns,— 
So Spring comes merry towards me now, but earns 
No answering smile from me, whose life is twin’d 
With the dead boughs that Winter still must bind, 
And whom to-day the Spring no more concerns. 


Behold, this crocus is a withering flame; 

This snowdrop, snow; this apple-blossom’s part 

To breed the fruit that breeds the serpent’s art. 
Nay, for these Spring-flowers, turn thy face from them, 
Nor gaze till on the year’s last lily-stem 

The white cup shrivels round the golden heart.” 


But it is the wide octave which Mr. Rossetti sketches, which im- 
presses us most. Nearly every metre may be found in the compass of 
this small volume, and each has yielded new music. He has given us 
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infinite variety, from the sweetness of the sonnets up to the weird- 
ness of “ Sister Helen,” with its wild lilt. Each poem, however short, 
is marked by an individuality of its own. And there is no test of 
genius like this. Just as we say such and such a piece is Words- 
worthian, so we should say, now that we have been let into the secret, 
this is Rossetti. Mr. Rossetti has, in fact, widened the limits of poetry. 
He has also dared to treat subjects which no other modern poet has 
dared. And his success is his best justification. Of “Jenny” it 
may be truly said, omnia munda mundis, inmunda immundis. Of the 
songs we can simply say that, except in Shakspeare and Goethe, we 
know of none where thought and pathos are linked together in such 
melody. Our praise, however, will probably not seem so very extrava- 
gant by those who can feel the beauty of the following :— 


Puicgutep PRoMIsE. 


Tn a soft-complexioned sky, 
Fleeting rose and kindling grey, 
Have you seen Aurora fly 
At the break of day ? 
So my maiden, so my plighted may,* 
Blushing cheek and gleaming eye 
Lifts to look my way, 


Where the inmost leaf is stirred 

With the heart-beat of the grove, 
Have you heard a hidden bird 

Cast her note above ? 

So my lady, so my lovely love, 
Echoing Cupid’s prompted word 

Makes a tune thereof. 


Have you seen, at heaven’s mid-height, 
In the noon-rack’s ebb and tide, 
Venus leap forth burning white 
Dian pale and hide ? 
So my bright breast-jewel, so my bride, 
One sweet night, when fear takes flight, 
Shall leap against my side.” 


After reading this we think every one will exclaim with us, “ Here 
is a new singer !” 
Among recent collections of poetry Dr. Hannah’s “ Courtly Poets ””** 





* May, a maid. 
‘¢The fairest may she was that ever went.” 


Spenser. Sh. Kal. 
The wayin which Mr. Rossetti has instinctively, as it were, selected some of 


the most beautiful of our forgotten words is not amongst the least of the charms 
of his poetry. 
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must holda very high place. Most books of this kind are either a 
mere publisher’s venture or an author’s “ pot-boiler.” Few collections 
are made with the care and taste of the “Golden Treasury.” Few editors 
possess Mr. Palgrave’s gifts. But Mr. Palgrave’s was a very easy task 
compared with Dr. Hannah’s. In the latter case, wide reading, 
critical insight, and great industry, have been needed. But the labour 
has evidently been one of love. We wish we could persuade Dr. 
Hannah to give us a companion volume of extracts from some of the 
less known Elizabethan poets—from such poems, say, as Goldingham’s 
“Garden Plot” (1578), or Cutwode’s “Caltha Poetarum,” (1599). 
Both these poems are full of great beauties. But editing such ex- 
tracts would require the greatest caution, especially in the case of the 
second work. No one but some such editor as Dr. Hannah is com- 
petent for this task. He would perform it, we feel sure, with the same 
00 and the same knowledge with which he has edited “The Courtly 
oets.” 

One of the best edited of the Globe Series of poets is Mr. Christie’s 
“Dryden.** Everything seems to be done which is needful. A good 
life of the poet is prefixed. The best readings are adopted. The 
quotations are verified. The notes are to the purpose, and really clear 
up the difficulties. Lastly, a most full glossary is appended. Here 
and there, perhaps, we might wish for a little more illustration of 
some of the less known phrases; but, as a rule, it is ample. Is Mr. 
Christy, however, quite explanatory enough for younger students, 
when at page 476 he writes, “a fescue is a wire with which a person 
teaching reading points to the letters?” Undoubtedly fescue may be 
a wire in the particular instance. It would, however, have been well to 
have said nothing about this word, which is used in Shakspeare, and 
comes to us through the French festu, Italian festuca, from the Latin. 
In Withal’s Dictionary (1586), under the heading of “The Schoole, 
with that belongeth thereto,” we have the word “a festu” (sig. K 
2 verso), whilst in the “ Defensio Legis’? (1674), we have the curious 
form “ festraw.” Fescu, or fescue, may be found as a translation of 
festuca, and used as synonymous with a straw, in many of the Latin 
dictionaries of the seventeenth century. The word is used by Tenny- 
son, and is employed by botanists to denote a well-known genus of 
grass. Again, perhaps, such a term as “ stickler”’ should be more 
fully explained, but we have no space now to define the duties of such an 
officer. Let us repeat that the edition is most carefully edited, and 
will be of real use to all students. 

Translations still continue to increase, though we much doubt if 
their readers do. Of course, Mr. Baring’s® version of the Odes of 
Horace is scholarly. But it is also something more, terse and poetical. 
We have compared several of his versions with those of Lord Lytton, 
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and in various instances, as in the “ Lydia dic per omnes,” must give 
Mr. Baring the palm for conciseness. But the question arises, 
what is the use of so many translations, all of about the same level of 
excellence? Mr. Baring is hardly likely to find an audience with the 
general public, whilst scholars will prefer the original. 

But if Mr. Baring’s translation is hardly likely to find readers, what 
ean be said of Mr. Middleton’s” version of the first two books of the 
fEneid? No one is likely to take up such a translation as Mr. 
Middleton’s, which has no particular recommendation which we can 
discover, of a portion of a great poem. Mr. Middleton has, apparently, 
from what he tells us at page 89, never looked into any translation of 
Virgil. We should advise him then at once to turn to Stanyhurst’s 
(1583) ; and, if we mistake not, he will derive more amusement from 
it than we have been able to do from his own. 

We have often recommended prose translations of verse as conveying 
more adequately to mere English readers the general sense of the 
original than a verse translation. Although Mr. Strong’s” transla- 
tions do not appear to be primarily intended for mere English readers, 
yet they may be especially recommended to them. His versions of 
Catullus—and no one is so difficult to translate—are especially 
graceful. We are surprised, however, that Mr. Strong, writing chiefly 
for the benefit of Scottish students, should make no mention of Mr. 
Cranstoun’s very beautiful translation, probably the best which we 
possess. 

England will soon rival Germany in its Shaksperian literature. 
Mr. Roach Smith, besides being one of our ablest antiquaries, is also 
known as an ardent Shaksperian scholar. His little work on “ The 
Rural Life of Shakspeare, as Illustrated by his Works,’”* is a worthy 
sequel to his “ Remarks on Shakspeare,” published last year. The 
great difficulty which every writer encounters when dealing with such 
atheme, is the fact that Shakspeare seems to be thoroughly at home 
with each subject. You can, out of his plays, prove him to be a 
sailor, lawyer, farmer, or sportsman. Of his collected works, we may 
say, as has been said of the Bible :— 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


What each one undertakes to prove as to Shakspeare out of his own 
works, he generally does, at least to his own satisfaction. Mr. Roach 
Smith’s work is not open to these objections. If anything could with 
certainty be said of Shakspeare, as of every great poet, it is that he was 
a lover of the country. The attempt, therefore, to trace all the notices 
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of rural life in his works is perfectly legitimate. And Mr. Roach 
Smith’s method is eminently successful. He is not led away by his 
enthusiasm beyond the region of fact. We are not carried into 
the cloudy region of speculation, as we so often are by German com- 
mentators. Mr. Roach Smith treads on firm ground. Thus he gives 
us notices of gardens from “ King Richard II.” and other plays, and 
collects all the allusions to husbandry. These passages have evidently 
been brought together with no little labour and patience. But Mr. 
Roach Smith is not content with merely bringing these passages 
together. He criticises them all in detail. And his criticism 
certainly throws a great deal of curious information and unsuspected 
light upon various points. We do not, however, always agree with 
him. From the flowers, Mr. Roach Smith, by an easy transition, 
turns to the fruit. His disquisition upon the apples mentioned in the 
various plays is one of the most interesting parts of his work. From 
orchards Mr. Roach Smith turns to country customs, habits, and games 
alluded to by Shakspeare, illustrating his remarks by references, 
especially to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ which is especially 
rich in all such matters. Then follows a discussion upon the wild 
plants in Shakspeare, which is done with equal knowledge. Mr. Roach 
Smith then examines the evidence of Shakspeare’s love of hunting, not 
forgetting the allusions to the coursing on “ Cotsale,” mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and the picture of the wounded stag 
in “As you Like It.” We have not space to follow Mr. Smith 
through all his references to the various sports alluded to in the plays. 
It must be enough to say that he touches upon them all, including 
hawking, fishing, and bear-baiting, and illustrates them all in a 
perfectly easy and natural way. Of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the 
habits of bees and pigeons, of shepherd’s life, he gives us, too, various 
examples. The only question is, might not all this knowledge be 
affirmed of any other great poet? ‘Iwo editions *® of Shakspeare, 
which are now appearing, call for some notice. We have no hesitation 
in giving the preference to that by Mr. Clark and Mr. Wright. Mr. 
Hunter’s is very well as far as it goes. But when we compare the 
two editions together, say in such a play as the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
the superiority of the former edition is at onceapparent. The notes 
are fuller, and Shakspeare is more constantly explained by himself. 
Sometimes the annotations of the rival editors are somewhat at 
variance, Thus, in the fifth scene of the third act, Mr. Hunter 
makes the following comment upon the passage,“ And I do know a 
many fools.” 


* A many fools.—The expression a many is now only provincial, though the 
corresponding expression a few is national and reputable English.”—(p. 106.) 


We turn, however, to the other edition by Clark and Wright, and 
there we find the following note. 
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“ 4 many.—Still used occasionally by our poets. Teznyson, for instance, in 
the ‘ Miller’s Daughter’ :— 


‘They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes since first I knew them well.’”’—(p. 115.) 


Wherever we have been able to fairly test the notes together, we 
have found the advantage lie with Messrs. Clark and Wright’s edition. 
We wish we could persuade the latter editors to number Shakspeare’s 
lines consecutively, as is done in a Greek play. We have found their 
method of division excessively tiresome and laborious when we wished 
to find a note on any particular passage. Further, the reader’s labour 
might be much abridged by full head lines to the notes. Messrs. 
Clark and Wright must know, by their repeated use of the Concor- 
dance, how useful such a plan of notation as we propose would be. 

The Early English Text Society continues its great work, which has 
already done more to illustrate the language, literature and life of our 
country, than that performed by any other society. It must be 
obvious, however, that there are very few persons who can criticise 
the single volumes. Often the editor himself is the sole possessor of 
all the information on the particular subject. To one volume, however, 
which has been recently issued, we would direct especial attention. 
English Gilds *° is a work of national importance. The editor, Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, was unfortunately cut off in the midst of his labours. 
The work, however, was carried on and completed by his eldest 
daughter, who had been his constant assistant. The Introduction, 
Index, and especially the Glossary, bear ample testimony to her fitness 
for the post, and to her patient industry and research. To make the 
work still more complete, the committee applied to Dr. Lujo Brentano, 
as the greatest authority on the subject, for assistance. He has, in 
the most liberal way, written for the work an essay “ On the History 
and Development of Gilds,” which is thoroughly exhaustive. As has 
well been said, Dr. Brentano has shown “that in him the old 
Brotherly Gild-feeling to fellow workers still exists.” The value of 
his essay cannot be overrated. The great pains which Mr. Toulmin 
Smith has bestowed upon the work, may be at once seen by 
turning to Stratford-upon-Avon. As Mr. Toulmin Smith truly says, 
everything which concerns the birthplace of Shakspeare, has been 
made the object of the most ardent research. Fisher, in the early part 
of the century, examined the Records of the Gild. Since that time, 
Halliwell has gone over the same ground. In describing Halliwell’s 
labours, Mr. Toulmin Smith falls into a slight mistake. He accu- 
rately enough says that Mr. Halliwell, in 1863, published a “ De- 
scriptive Calendar of the Ancient MSS. and Records in possession 
of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon,” and then adds “ unfor- 
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tunately, the work has neither Contents nor Index.” The latter 
assertion is not quite correct. In 1865 Mr. Halliwell published a very 
full index of all the names. The family name of Shakspeare is found 
occurring a great many times. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Halli- 
well only printed twenty-five copies of this index. Of these, in 
November 1865, he destroyed fifteen, so that only ten copies of this 
invaluable work remain. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s ignorance is therefore 
not to be wondered at, when the book is of such excessive rarity. To 
return to Mr. Toulmin Smith’s own labours : as he remarks, after all the 
research that has been instituted, he has for the first time brought to 
light documents which will be interesting, not as merely being con- 
nected with the birthplace of Shakspeare, but as possessing a high 
intrinsic value of their own. 

Further, Mr. Toulmin Smith has also printed for the first time “ The 
Report of the Commissioners of 37 Henry VIII. as to the Gild of 
Stratford-upon-Avon.”’ The following extract wi!l convey to all those 
who know the present town, and the position of the churches, a very 
clear idea of the place just twenty years before Shakspeare’s birth, 
and as itin all probability remained during the early period of 


his life, 

“ There be, at thys present tyme, v prestes ; whereof one, A Scolemaster of 
Gramer, and celebrating dyvyne servyce w'in a a stondyng in the myddes 
of the same, ffor the greate quyetnesse and Comffort of alle the parissyoners 
there ; ffor that the parisshe Churche stondythe owte of the same towne, dys- 
taunt ffrom the moste parte of the sayd parisshe halffe a myle and more; and 
in tyme of syknes, as the plage and suche lyke dysseses doth Chaunce w'in the 
seyde Towne, than (then) alle suche infectyne persons, w' many other ympotent 
and pore people, dothe to the seyd Chapelle resort ffor there dyvyne servyce. 
And in the same Towne there ys a markett wekely kepte; and havyng in yt 
abowt MD houselyng people; together w‘ vij lyttle hamlettes thereto be- 
longing, whiche hathe no other resort but only to the same Chapelle and 
parisshe Church.”—(pp. 221, 222.) 


Now this is certainly an important document, as giving us a picture 
of Stratford as it probably was in Shakspeare’s early days. Pro- 
bably, too, in the priest, “A Scolemaster of Gramer, and cele- 
brating Dyvyne Servyce wtin a Chapelle,’ we may have the prototype 
of “The Pedant that keeps a School i’ the Church,” to whom 
Malvolio is compared in “ Twelfth Night” (Act iii. se. 2). In 
another extract which Mr. Toulmin Smith gives from the same Report 
of the Commissioners, we have a notice of “ij Chapelles, the one 
caulyd Bysshopston, and the other Luddyngton, beyng Members of 
the seyd Parishe, and eche of them dystaunt ffrom the seyd Churche 
ij myles” (p. 222). It was at Luddington that Shakspeare was 
supposed to have been mazried; but the register, like the chapel, has 
been destroyed. We should have liked to have given further illustra- 
tions of the great importance of Mr. Toulmin Smith’s work, but we 
think that our extracts will have shown its value. We cannot, how- 


ever, conclude our notice without again expressing our obligations to 
Miss Smith and Dr. Brentano for their labours, without which the work 
would have been deprived of a grcat deal of its utility both to the 


scholar and the general public. 











